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JON JONSONN’S SAGA: 


TH" 


tENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MODERN ICELANDER. 


Epirep py Georce Raps Firz-Roy Cores, C.E. 


CELAND, though much visited 
of late, is but little known. 
Those who have penetrated into 
the land of Sagas bring back a 
strong interest in the strange coun- 
try, its grand natural phenomena, 
and the quaint simple people who 
dwell there. Some who have ex- 
plored the North of Iceland may 
remember a remarkable character, 
by name Jon Jonsonn, whose abode 
lay near Lake Myvatn, and whose 
delight was to welcome travellers. 
Proud of his acquirements, for he 
had educated himself, in spite of 
all difficulties, far above his sur- 
roundings, he was ever eager to 
add to his knowledge, and his chief 
pleasure was to practise the ‘ Eng- 
lish tongue,’ which he had taught 
himself. Travellers (among whom 
Sir G. W. Dasent, Mr. Shepherd, and 
Mr. Henderson are named) found 
that they could not better requite 
his hospitality than by presenting 
him with an English book. He 
amused his leisure hours by com- 
piling the following account of his 
life in English. 

In 1875 a party of travellers, led 
by Captain Burton, of African cele- 
brity, encamped near Lake Myvatn, 
and in the intervals of their explo- 
ration of the natural features of 


that district, wherein the marvellouS 
achievements of volcanic effort are 
so strangely recorded, sought out 
Jon Joénsonn’s abode. He was some 
years dead ;! but his fame survived, 
and he was spoken of in the 
countryside as a marvel of enter- 
prise and attainments. His autobio- 
graphy, written as it was in English, 
was a sealed book to his surviving 
family, their ‘having’ in that 
tongue extending but to few words. 
His widow presented the manuscript 
to the writer on the 17th of July, 
1875, as a practical answer to his 
inquiries respecting her husband. 
Perhaps this simple, genuine 
‘Saga,’ telling of the inner life of 
modern Iceland, may interest read- 
ers who have read old Icelandic 
Sagas, and may give them fresh 
reason to believe those stories of a 
people who played no mean part 
in the early history of Europe, 
and were not unconnected with the 
New World to which many of them 
are now migrating. The style of this 
homely narrative is strangely like 
that of the old story of ‘ Burnt 
Njal,’ the Orkney Saga, and others 
which have been translated of late 
years from Icelandic. In the pre- 
sent case it is the style of a simple 
Icelander who had learned to ex- 


1 The exact date of his demise was not ascertained, but itis believed to have occurred 


in the winter of 1868. 
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press his thoughts in English. It 
is the Saga of Jon Jonsonn, written 
by him in a foreign language from 
his own Icelandic thoughts; the 
story of that calm, quiet life 
which men lead now-a-days out in 
Iceland, where life was so stormy 
of old. We keep the original 
spelling throughout, as part of the 
character of this autobiography. 
The writer improves in the use of 
the language as he goes on. 


Jox JOnsonn.—Vocum. 
My PAST LIVE. 

My biograph, and my farming or 
housekeep, my journi, and sojourn 
i Copenhagen, besides the manners, 
and the change of manners from 
my childhood to the present time 
in Icland, and the reckoning of my 
fishing of trout, eggs, sheep. 


I am borne the year 1829, 
September 8, in the cottage 
Itrinesland, by Myvatn. My fa- 


ther died the same year, in the 
spring, 18 weeks before my birth- 
day, at Reikjalid, by Myvatn, wher 
he served a wealthy landholder 
who vere his uncle. he vas 34 
years old, when he died, and had 
lived 34 year in marriage with my 
mether. He left one daughter when 
he died, 24 year older than I 
Conceqvently our mother vas at 
this time a grieving widow. My 
parents had appointed to begin 
houskeeping at Itrineslandum in 
the Spring, this very same year, 
and my mother vere therfore 
obliged to remove thither; for the 
old Farmer Porstein (it was his 
name) died early in the Winter this 
year, and his son, the preast in the 
parishes about Myvatn, removed 
to Reikjahlid from Vogum, the 
nearest cottage farm. My mother 
then began houskeeping or farm- 
ing, and got a faithfull man-servant 
to look after her sheep and horses, 
and to work by hay harvest in sum- 
mer. But my father, as he had 
served the old man Porstein i 
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Reikjahlid from his childhood, and 


vas ferryman on a river in great 
distant (26 English miles) to east 
from Reikjahlid, and during win- 
ters looked at more than 100 
rams, often in snowy and bad 
weather. Thorstein, his aunt, gaf 
or bequeathed to him on death- 
bed the half of all land and 
houses in Vogum, which is spacious, 
and somewher fertile and grassy 
land. And besides, ther are some 
holms and isles that belong to Vo- 
gum wher many birds and ducks 
lay and hatch eggs, and besides 
that there is plenty of grass and 
Angelica bushes. As the country 
house Vogum stand hard by the 
water, there is also fishing of trout, 
some years of considerably quan- 
tum, especially of gilthead, which 
in autumn go clos under land and 
lay spawn, and is then easely intan- 
gled in net. But as to the land, it 
lies beside the eastern side of the 
north-east part of Myvatn, which is 
called in Icland tongue Itriftos, and 
extend itselv to andabovethe nearest 
hills, and is excellent pasturage, 
wher 300 rams and lambs pasture 
in theSummer. But nearest to the 
water is grassy meadows, and some- 
times good hay harvest (the time 
for making hay last generally 8 or 
9 weeks on Icland), but a great 
part of this land is barren black 
sand and rough lava from Volcano. 
From this contryhous is a spa- 
cious and beautiful Shew to the 
surrunding mountains, and over the 
lake, and its holms and islets. The 
lake is crowded of several kinds of 
birds in Spring and Summer, and 
most of them is birds of passing, 
but certain kinds of them remain 
the whole winter becaus the water 
around Vogum never freezes in 
the severest winter, for it is warm 
and it is for the veins of subter- 
raneous water that fall in the lake, 
and come from the brimstone mines. 
These mines lie about 3 to 4 eng- 
lish miles from Vogum. It is but 
this small part of the Jake Myvatn 
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that is not covered of thick ice 
during the winters, and therefore 
the remaining birds use to go 
thither to get shelter and food in 
the austere season of the year, and 
squeak cheerfully many a day swim- 
ing on the warm water. Besides 
this now describet land, the old 
farmer Thorstein gave my parents 
some sheep (about 20), one cow, 
one horse, and some furniture for 
houskeeping, and 1oo dollars to 
boot, but he was not destined to 
reap the fruit of his labour in this 
World. 

I the other of his offspring (for 
I had one sister 24 year older than 
I) vere unborne, as above mention- 
ed. I say I vere then the inherit of 
a part of their possessions, and there- 
fore the division was delaied, till I 
came to the world, and as I vas a 
male child I got double as much as 
my sister, and double lesser than 
my mother, for she got the half 
of the whole propriety, but to me 
was distributed by the Jurist, the 
half of the land, and my mother 
the half of the land belonging to 
Vogum, but the other half land 
around this hous fall by por- 
tion to the priest in this parish, 
the son of Thorstein in Reikjah- 
lid. When I was borne my nurse 
tok me home at her house Reik- 
jahlid, where I vas nursed for 3 
weeks according to the custom 
in Icland in those days, for then 
the food for infants consisted in 
the best cow milk, but no women 
gave suck. After these 3 weeks 
I were borne to my mother’s housv, 
and there I vas nursed for the 3 
successive years together with my 
sister (Sigridi, the name of her). 
But in this last year, my mother 
secondly married a peasant from 
the vicinity, and therafter they 
changed abode, and dwelt next 2 
years in Hofstodum,a country-house 
near Laxa, or the Salmon river, 
which falls from Myvatn to the 
ocean. When these 2 years had 
elasped, they turned servants, and 
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removed to Grimstada, to a rich 
farmer. This Cottage stands north 
of Myvatn, about one english mile 
to west from Reikjahlid, close by a 
conciderable plain of lava, which 
vere casted upp the years 1724, 
and 1728, from Krabla and Lan- 
galeirhujik twa Volcans. My 
mother and stepfather served two 
years at this farmer’s house, but 
after these years my famely dis- 
persed. I went to Itrinesland 
but the others to Geirastada, few 
miles from Grimstad. My occupa- 
tion vas to look after about 30 ewe 
in the summer months, whilst the 
people vas occupied in make hay. 
I shifted dwelling after one year, 
and went to my mother’s friend in 
Injoskadal, about 20 english miles 
from Myvatn. When I had been 
ther one year, I turned to my 
lovely lake Myvatn again because 
my stepfather (Andres, that is his 
name) began houskeeping in Itrines- 
lond, and my famely joined onse 
again. We were 5, for now I had 
a half-brother, who was 3 year 
younger than I. Wetwo boys vere 
charged as shepherd’s boys, to take 
care of a few ewe which belonged 
to my stepfather, and another pea- 
sant (for they vere then two in 
Itrinesland), and by this time I 
began to learn grass cutting, for 
now I vas grown bigger, and could 
do many works by houskeeping, 
and besides I had learnt reading 
of my mother, as is common on 
Icland, for here are not schools for 
children’s education. Many times 
we brethren met with 2 neighbour- 
ing boys, that also were occupied 
at sheepkeeping, and we used to 
amuse ourselves by several sport 
and playing, viz., go in the water 
even to the mouth, go in search 
after eggs, fling stones at flying 
birds, whilst the sheep vas in rest, 
and the weather pleasant. I had 
alwais a great longing to come and 
live in Vogum, but my uncle Pall 
Johns dwelt ther, and could not 
remove, though he now became 
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very old. When we had dwelt 3 

years in Itrinesland, my uncle re- 

moved from Vogum, and went to 

the priest, on ‘ hals i Injoskadal’ 

who was his father, and the half of 
land and house in Vogum become 

vacant, for future abide to my step- 

father and his family, which now 

consisted of 6 persons, for he had a 

manservant. I dreamd and I fanced 

by day and night, of my blessed 

Paradis Vogum, and I ever re- 

member the cheerful day, next 

Saturday to Whitsuntide 1840, when 

Andrés had transferred all the 
furniture on a boat, and driven the 
few sheep to Vogum, and it was 

appointed early in the morning that 
we should part with this dwelling- 
place and remov to Vogum. I and 
Sigrida my sister, should lead the 
single cow they possessed about 

the northly water on horseback, for 
the rest of the famely went by water 
in the boat. I and my sister had 
a pleasant trip, and stayed awhile, 
both on Grimstad and Reikjahlid, 
and arrived to Vogum in the after- 
noon. Here vas another peasant, 
Petur vas his name, and in both 
famelies were 12 persons. Now I 
and my brother vere obliged to 
tak care of the sheep and cows, 
because they would not stay a 
moment in this new place. But as 
to me, it vas the contrary. I was 
very glad and delighted at this land 
and water, which vas studded of 
trout, and covered of birds, and be- 
came in my childish imagination the 
very Paradis, and besides I vas 
aware that a conciderable part of 
the land belonged to my. I re- 
member my joifullness, when I and 
my brother Benidict drove the 
sheep along the water shore to 
the Pasturage, which vas surround- 
ed of the water on three sides, and 
we had but to look after them on 
the one. We met every day two 
neighbouring boys, which vere 
charged to take care of a herd of 
sheep; we played and conversed 
continually day after day. When 
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the weather vas fine, I lived very 
contentful and pleasant in this 
maner for awhile, but the follow- 
ing Summers as I grew bigger, I vas 
emploied at hay-cutting and harvest 
for som weeks at that season, and 
some days I kept in savety the ewes. 
But as Il vas a bookish lad, I used 
to read a great variety of Iclandish 
books, especially the biographs or 
Saga of the former days’ inhabi- 
tants in Icland, and their great 
exploits ; and besides I learned by 
mysel from books, the Arithmetic. 
And by all opportunities I went in 
the water in order to learn swim- 
ing, and at length I succeeded 
and could swim in deep water, but 
at this period here vas nobody who 
understood to swim at Myvatn. This 
vas my dayly amusement at leisures. 
When 2 years had elapsed, the 
other peasant Petur removed, but 
his successor in Vogum became a 
young priest (Sir Thortakur), a son 
of old Sir John in Reikjahlid, this 
Thortakur should be his father’s ad- 
jutor at Divine Service, or curate. 
As for me, I vas very much contented 
at this change, for I beleaved that 
I could get opportunities to receave 
instruction of him in the Intel- 
lectuals I had applied to, and 
especially to be perfect in the 
arithmetic, and learn to read and 
understand the Denish language, 
which I then began to read by my- 
sely. But in the summer months 
here vas always hurry of bussiness 
at several works, viz., fishing trout, 
search and gather eggs, cultivate the 
meadows, carry on horses several ne- 
cessaries from town, dress and make 
‘Skir’ [curds] of the abundant milk, 
and above all, cutt and make hay, 
and therefore I, as well as the others, 
had scarsely time to rest or sleep. 
But as the winter approched I set 
to work, and began to learn writing 
and arithmetic, and read Denish, 
and I sussided to learn all this in 
the winter 1843-44. But in 1845 
I turned servant, and went to 


Reikjahlid and served the old 
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priest Sir John, in his farmhouse. 
I worked for a fee of 20 dollars 
a year, but had always much to do 
of severall work, especialli in the 
hay harvest. 

But about this time I had got 
a great longing to go abroad to 
Denmark, and learn one or other 
profession ; this I told to the old 
priest, and imediatly got per- 
mission of him, and his son Petur 
(whom I served some months of the 
year), and besides the reverend 
priest assisted me in my intention. 
In autumn of 1847, I prepared my- 
sely to the voyage, with mony and 
clothes, and had then in possession 
220 dollars, and did not however 
sell my land in Vogum, but my 
garments, and other things that I 
possessed, and thus I prepared my- 
selv to the voyage, and took leave 
with all my frennds and relations, 
not without a mixet and perturbed 
mind, both of sorrow and joyfull 
hope, for I had then great longing 
for to see and sojourn in foreign 
country, and beside to learn ther 
the joinery. My mother followed 
me on horseback to the town 
Husavik, there I took leave with 
her and likewise my only sister. I 
went on board a little yat, called 
Neptunus, that was loaded of mutton. 
She departed from the harbour 
Oktober 14, 1847. It was my first 
day on sea, I had therefore many 
things to obsery. I began also to 
write a memorandum or daybook, 
and have continued it from this 
time, both in Denmark and Icland, 
Ican therefore easely and exaktly 
recollect all the adventures during 
my sojourn in Copenhagen. But 
my mother wrot and sent to me in 
Copenhagen, a briefly written annual 
journal, from her farm Vogum, 
for the most concerning the weather 
and ceconomy, and some reports 
from the war in Denmark, that she 
heard from the mercants and 
sailors. But most of this reports 
was wrong and absurd, viz. a bom- 
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dead! But I wrote her letters, and 
told all the adventures, that I heard 
from the war and I knew to be 
truthfull, for she was always afflicted 
for me, during the time of War. 

I was attacked a litle of sea- 
sickness the two first days. We had 
a favourable gale to the 23rd, then 
we was overtaken of a violent storm, 
that began in the night; the sea 
roared, the wind whistled throgh the 
sail and robes, and the small yat 
was shaken violently of the great 
billows. I lay praying in my bed 
in great fright, and expected every 
moment that the ship would go 
under, or be driven on a shallow, 
and my terror did not diminish 
when, in a sudden, I heard a great 
nois on the deck, and the loud vois 
of the crew. I thought the ship 
had struck against a shallow, and 
we were lost. But in the very mo- 
ment I heard one desend the stairs,. 
and. that was my freand and coun- 
tryman Ole Berring (the cooper). 
He spook to me, and asked, ‘ Ist. 
thou afread, John?’ I confessed, 
especialli for the nois on deck; 
he said ‘it was a sailyard that 
fell from the mast, and nobody is 
hart of it. I think, likewise, the 
storm will soon decrease, but we 
are driven about 20 english 
[miles ?] back, and we are all dead 
fatiged in this terrible storm.’ He 
then asended, but I was remedied 
of the fear afterwards. The day 
came on, I dressed myselv, and went 
upon deck, and saw over the wast 
and roaring ocean, in wondering 
horror, when at once a great billow 
embraced me, and I became almost. 
wet throughout; but could not feel 
it pleasant to get another embrac- 
ment, and therefore went to the 
cabin again, but not without mock- 
ing of the sailors. I remained below 
stairs the whole day. But the 
wether changed, and we got a fa- 
vourable wind, and the next morning 
I saw for the first time a foreighn 
country, viz. Norway. When we ap- 
proched I could distinctly see the 
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houses at the seashore, as well as 
the high trees in the forest. We 
passed Udandesness, but the next 
day, 25 October, we got sight of 
Denmark. The wether was clear 
and calm, and I was much delighted 
to look around to the numerus 
ships that sailed to and fro on the 
ocean, it was all news for my senses, 
and I had many things to observe, 
especially when I first got a steamer 
in view, for I had never seen such 
a ship before. We reached to Ore- 
sund the 27th, but could not ad- 
vanse any longer, for contrary wind 
and tide. But it happened that a 
old man came to us in a boat, with 
2 of his sons, and let them (ac- 
cording to the wish of the captain) 
draw the ship nearer to the coast, 
wher the current run in direction 
to Kronborg. we were then at last 
aside Helsingaar, wher the strait is 
most narrow, but we were obligated 
to remain here the night. It was 
calm weather, and one could dis- 
tinctly hear the rattles from the 
wagons on the roads, as well as the 
nois from the ships that lai around 
us. early in the next morning, 
October 28, went under sail, although 
the wind and stream were against 
us, as the other ships that sailed 
in the same direction. We could 
not advanse much for this day and 
likewise the next, but on the 30th 
the wind began to be favourable, 
and half an hour past eight we got 
view of the steeples i Copenhagen, 
and soon afterwards the vessel was 
drawn in the harbour. Then I was 
very glad, for I began to be tedious 
of the voiage. 

Here in Copenhagen I had ap- 
pointed to sojourn for some years, 
in order to learn the joinery. I 
knew nobody in this city, but the 
crew on the vessel, but I had a 
letter from the old priest, Sir John, 
to his freand the merkant An- 
drew Hemmert, conserning me. 
When I got opportunity I went 
to his office and brought him this 
letter, and after reading it, he spoke 
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very kindly to me, and said he 
would willingly procure an appren- 
tiship for me, in an _ honurable 
house, for he was a freand to my 
father, who had frequently ferried 
him ‘over the river Jokulra, when 
he was travelling in Icland on 
comercial affairs, and besides, he 
gave me my passage to Copenha- 
gen, that was comonly 20 dollars. 
I remained a couple of days in the 
ship, as he required this time to 
find a master for me, and when 
this was done he sent his son to 
me, in order to guide mysely to 
the hous, and I followed him to 
No. 187, in the street that is called 
in Denish tongue, Over gaden over 
vandet, or the street beyond the 
water. we entered the hous that 
was destined my dwelling place 
for 3 sussessive years. My trunk 
and other things vere brought 
thither to me, and the same day I 
began to plaine. The master kept 
one other Denish apprentic and a 
journyman—the master was then 
unmarried, but he lived at his step- 
father’s Jorgenson, who was a 
schoolmaster, and was every day 
occupied in instracting boys and 
girls in writing, arithmetic and 
music. His whole family was very 
kind and amiable to me, but the 
youngster, my fellow-apprentic, 
could never agree with me, for I 
was not yet able to speck correct 
the Denish tongue, and therefore he 
mocked my incessantly, and it came 
to blows and quarrel between us 
every day. He thought I and my 
country-people were very sheepish 
set of people, but as I could not bear 
or accept this blame, without bad 
words again, the peac was caste 
out, and it came to blows in the 
master’s absence. I began to long 
for a better fellow, but on Sunday 
& was free, and became aquainted 
with some of my own countrymen, 
that were many in the city, and 
amused myselvy with them. There 
I found plenty of pleasureings in 
wandering about the city, and 
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look at the great buildings, and 
several works of men which all 
was new for my eyes, but yet I 
wanted a good freand. however, 
I used to go wher some of my 
countrymen lived together, every 
Sunday, and became aquainted with 
them. 

At this time it was agreed in 
my behalf, between Mr. Hemmert 
and Lassen, my master, that I 
should live for _ 3. sussessive 
years at his hous, which was 
the appointed time for my appren- 
tisship, and this aggreement vere 
then written on stamped paper, it 
was likways in the contract, that I 
should pay 80 dollars to Mr. 
Lassen for his instruction, and be- 
sides he promised to learn me draw- 
ing. I was fond of the trade and 
worked asseduously. We got upp 
at 6 o’clock every morning, but 
stoped at 8 o'clock in even- 
ing.- Therefore I had always 
‘hours free before I went to bed, and 
as I was greatly fond of books, I 
borowed them, as many as I could 
read, all of course in denish lang- 
uage, and read perpetually. A Jew, 
the owner of the hous, had a litle 
library, and lent me several amusing 
works, some of them were translated 
from English, viz: ‘Jacob Faith- 
full,’ ‘Peter Simple,’ ‘Japhet in 
search of a Father.’ I liked these 
works so well that I at once de- 
termined to begin learning the 
English tongue, and therefor I 
bought a Pocket Dictionary, a 
Gramarand Dialogues, and began by 
mysely to learn of these books at all 
my leisure hours, but found it very 
difficult at first, especialli in the pro- 
nounsing, and as I have to the pre- 
sent day read and by opportunities 
spoken this language I at last under- 
stand it on books, but am though 
not able to write it without blunders, 
and have not yet use of the common 
pbrases. I have never had a master 
to teach myselv, but have sometimes 
met with travelling Englishmen, 
and attended their pronounsing in 
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some words. They have likeways 
in a kindly manner teached me in 
difficult expressions in this tongue. 
Although I have always been very 
lusting for to get English books, I 
have yet a limited number of them, 
though I knew some of the authors, 
and has but seen the title pages of 
their works. At Christmas I went 
in the Royal Church, and got op- 
portuncty to see King Christian the 
8, he wasa stout and corpulent man. 
I had several pleasures in this holy- 
day, in company with my country- 
men, but I could not agree with 
some of them, because I had gone 
in ‘entire temperance,’ to taste not 
a single glass of wine, but some of 
them liked to go into the taverns 
and therefore they thought I was of 
a melancoly temper, when I would 
not at all follow their manner in 
this. However, I had plenty of 
pleasures in the first year, but after- 
wards I went out of my temperance 
and [was ? ] conquered of the tempta- 
tions that surrounded me in this mis- 
leading place. But I was obliged to 
work every day, and even on Sun- 
day to 12 o'clock, but then I walked 
in the City, in order to search after 
pleasures. About this time a great 
occurence came to pass in the 
history of denmark, by the dead of 
His Majesty King Christian the 8, 
which happened the 20 Januar, 
1848, after fifteen days’ sickness. 
I was granted, as the whole people 
in Copenhagen, to see him in his 
bed of state, as well as his coffin. 
& was among a great multitude 
of the inhabitans that went in of 
one door and out of another, in 
Awmalienborg, and glanced only at 
the royal body in a deep silence. At 
the time when he was conveyed 
from the City to Roskildi, in Feb- 
ruar, then almost all the whole 
inhabitans were gathered in crowds 
in ‘Kongensnytore,’ the spacious 
place, and wayted there till the 
hearse passed, and the royal famely 
besides a numerous host of warriors 
who went before and behind the 
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hears, all the streets were illuminated 
wher they passed through. The 
Artisans sang a song, or their good- 
by to their blessed freand, for 
when living he was fond of the art, 
and assisted the Artisans. At his 
dead, his son Fridrik the 7, 
came to the throne in Denmark, 
but his reign did not begin peas- 
ably, for in March 1848, the war 
broke out in the dukedoms Sles- 
wig and Holstein. The army was 
made ready to meet the enemies, 
the fleet also were set out, and 
there were much business in the 
City in several preparations for the 
commensement of these hostilities, 
every man were specking of these 
treacherous people, and every one 
had good expectations that they 
would speedely be subdued. But it 
would not be so easy matters when 
the prussians and the United troops 
from Germany came to assist and 
protect thedukedoms. I had often 
opportunity to look at the departur 
of the army, as well as the military 
exercises which were but to increas 
my pleasures, for I thougt there 
were no danger and the City were 
unconquerable when they had forti- 
fied around it, especially towards the 
seaside, for accidental arrival of 
hostile fleet. At last the reputation 
went throug the City that a fleet 
from England were approching, 
and hed even reached the strayt 
Oresun?. I believed this, and ther- 
fore in my leisure hours asended 
the highest towers, borrowed a 
teleoscope and looked around, but 
there were nothing to be seen in the 
shape of a hostile fleet. Many of 
the citizens went as volunteers to 
the war, and I caught the idea to go 
to the campaign voluntairly, as 
3 of my countrymen, but I was 
hindered in my scope of my master. 
The rapports came dayly in the city, 
and by and by the Germanish 
prisoners were transferred to Copen- 
hagen, as well as a great number 
of merkant vessels from Germany 
that were obliged for a while to 
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lay in the harbour, but at the 
truce the prisoners and ships ob- 
tained liberty as well as the Denish 
prisoners in the Dukedom. 

It is needless for me to describe 
the progress of this war, which is 
known everiwhere, but to turn 
again to my own narration though 
very monotonous, during my stay 
in Copenhagen. My chief aim was 
then to observ, and learn as much 
as I had time and acceptableness 
for, and my inclination to books 
was ever my prevailing lust. There- 
fore I read at all my leisure hours, 
even in the night, various books. 
At last I entered into the Sunday 
Schools, and found great pleasure 
by it, and besides that it do not cost 
a farthing, and the time was my 
own on the Sabbat. I sat there 
among some 50 youngsters and 
reseaved instruction from 3 
schoolmasters, in writing, accounts, 
denish gramar and ortography, 
and devoted myselv to the study 
during the 3 hours the instruc- 
tion lasted. By and by I entered 
the drawing school, and began to 
draw during 2 hours, thus I sat 
in schools 5 hours every Sunday, 
and had the 3 advantages by it, 
viz.: amusing, learning, and saving 
of mony. I had the custom to 
spend not more than 16 skilling 
(4 pens) on Sunday the first 
year, for I was compelled to save 
my litle mony and to use it for 
other nessessaries, and therefore 
very seldom went to the play. But 
Thad great longing for to learn 
playing on violin, and got permission 
of an old man to come to him every 
Sunday evening in order to learn 
the play, during 2 hours, which 
cost me about 4 pens. Besides 
I played by myselv every eve i the 
workshop, and began soon to learn 
some of the most common melodies 
in the city, and as I have to present 
day collected and learnt many 
melodies. I am the sole person in 
the sbire Thingosissel in Icland, 
that can have the name of a musical, 
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for the people on the northward 
Icland have not the least under- 
standing of music, exept in the 
town Ofjord, and one cannot gain a 
farthing by playing. But they like 
best to hear the common salms be 
played which they are wont to sing 
in the churches and at Domical 
servise. The only advantage I have 
of this musical learning consist in 
the amusement to myselv, becaus I 
am greatly fond of this branch of 
sciense or art, and could not resist 
to lay out some of my scanty mony 
in this view. Indeed, I devoted all 
my time of my sojourn i Copen- 
hagen to learning of different kind, 
notwithstanding I determined to 
return to my loved lake Myvatn 
again, and at last be a ‘farmer in 
Vogum. 

I read and played on my violin 
by every opportunity, and yet I 
recollect when the old Mrs. Jor- 
genson saw me somtimes reading, 
that she sayec ‘Thou canst never 
be a preast, John; learn but the 


joinery touroughly, it is enough for 


thee” I had avery bad and un- 
bearable companion in Julivas, the 
other apprentice, and had always 
great aversion to him, but to my 
great satisfaction the master dis- 
charged him late in the winter 1848, 
for nobody could like him, he was 
an insolent idler. In the following 
Spring his sussessor became a 
countryman of mine, and in the 
Sumer the master took one other, 
so we were 3 Iclanders that worked 
in his shop so long as I lived 
in Copenhagen, and I found their 
company more pleasant than that 
I had formerly, althoug we were 
of a different disposition, and each 
of us went in the leisur hours to 
his pleasures. I used sometimes to 
walk to Frederiksburg, about one 
english mile from this City, there 
one had very fine prospect above 
the metropol, or I went into Tivolee, 
which cost but 4 pens. There were 
always many remarkableness to 
observ, but 1 payed most attention 
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to the music, and I wondered to see 
the athletic art that was performed 
of some Englishmen in the Sunday 
evenings. 1 used to visit the coffee 
rooms, and had there opportunity 
to read the newspapers and be 
aquainted with the affairs in the 
war, besides many other adventures 
that occured in Europe, namely, 
the revolution in Paris. In this 
manner I passed my time very 
agreeably, and was always at home 
at ro o'clock, and as I had very 
good books in my litle library I 
diverted myselv by reading before I 
went to bed. I had sometimes per- 
mission to visit the great exibitions 
of art and phisical things, that were 
free and open for everybody once or 
twic in a week, namely, Thor- 
waldsen’s Museum, one of the most 
beautefull and decorated building in 
the city, and where the most won- 
derfull works of art had been col- 
lected, after the great master, Thor- 
waldsen. I could calculate he was 
a countryman of mine becaus he 
desended from Icland, as his father, 
Thorwaldsen, was an Iclander, and 
had went down to Copenhagen and 
learned the sculptery. He married 
with a Denish lady, and lived all 
his days in Copenhagen. 

Sometimes I visited the great 
exibition of several pictures in 
the royal palace, Kristianborgflot, 
and found great pleasure in the 
view of this admirable works of art 
that were collected in the second 
floor of this palace, and as I had 
the catalogue I was able to know 
the name of the painters from dif- 
ferent countries Likewise I do not 
omit to visit the spacious rooms 
with the zoologist collections, for 
there were numerous kinds to be 
seen, especialli of birds, and many 
of them from my native country, 
Icland, and I found myselv almost 
at home in their company, although 
they were but skins of birds. As 
they were artificially stuffed it ap- 
peared as living birds sitting on 
their nest, similar to the hatching 
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places in Myvatn, but here were 
wanting the charming nature, and 
beautefull verdure, as well as the 
cheerfall chattering of the birds in 
the sumer months at Myvatn. At 
this time I was thinking of my 
former home in Icland, and com- 
pared it by that now was my 
home, viz., Copenhagen. I could 
not think it more agreeable, but it 
was true I had opportunity to learn 
and see many pleasant things, and 
had no cause to complain over my 
master. But I was obliged to work 
the day long in his workshop, and 
never be absent one single night, 
contrary to my former live, for on 
Icland isunlimitable liberty even for 
the servants, and plenty recreation 
for the youth. This was time of 
war, but on Icland the war is 
never known nowadays, although 
they were a warlike tribe in former 
days, when the republic existed in 
{cland. During the winter nights 
prayer or domestical service is a 
coustom above the whole island, 
which is scarsely a coustom in other 
countries. 

In the letters I reseaved from 
home my mother and relations 
wished that I would return to 
Icland as soon as I had finished my 
learning, and therefore I settled by 
myselv to leav the city early in the 
spring 1851. I maked a chest of 
drawers as a proof of my abelity in 
the trade, after the costom in Den- 
mark, this chest was brougt up 
on the town hous, and compared to 
the drawing which I had drawn 
before, and as it passed through and 
was accepted I got my liberty this 
same day. How joifull day for us 
all, the youngsters that becam 
jornimen joiners, we were 15 in 
number, and went from one pleasure 
to another. 

It was the 3 Januari 1851 that 
I got my liberty, after I had 
been under the controll as ap- 
prentice for 3 year and 2 months, 
but now I longed for to change 
abode, and was engaged with 
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another master, and lodged in a 
littel chamber that cost 2 shilling 
and 3 pens a week. thus I worked 
and lived to the begining of March. 
I had vere littel mony by this tim, 
and my fee was about 9 shilling a 
week. I maked my address to the 
Gouvernment for mony for tools, 
and got in this way 30 dali (about 
31. 8 shillings), and bought for it 
several tools that I wanted. 

I got a passage with a vessel from 
Mr. Wulf and Hemert, that was 
almost readi to begin the voiage to 
Husavik, therefore I prepared myselv 
to the voiage, and collected all the 
things and tools that belonged to 
me in three trunks, and carried it 
on board in the ‘ Young Goose,’ the 
name of the ship. I took leav with 
all my freands i Copenhagen, and 
at last the city itselv, which had 
been my home for 3} year, and we 
went out of the harbour the 31st 
March. We advanced to Cronberg 
the first day, but one occurrense 
perturbed all on board, viz., the ship 
was out of equilibrium, and leaned 
much to one side. The sailors said 
it was a fatal or bad omen for the 
voyage, and beleaved we could never 
come to Icland, indeed it was very 
onpleasant to be in this ship for 
this cause. But the captain was a 
daring man, and used to set all sail 
even in strong wind, and therefore 
the ship went on, and when we 
reached Adandines there sprang up 
a favourable breeze. So we were 
within 3 days under the Faré Isles, 
but could not advanse any more 
becaus calm weather, but thereafter 
we got an easterly breeze, and we 
got my loved nativv country in vew. 
How I rejoised! but we were still 
far from the expectid harbour, 
Husavik, and when we _ passed 
Langaness, the most north-easterly 
part of Icland, we encountered with 
a terrible storm and snowdrift, and 
the ship was cast out of the cours, 
and leaned so much that the keel 
was above the sea between the great 
billows. Ithat was unwont the naval, 
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could scarsely keep myselv standing 
or sitting in the ship. How it was 
dreadfull I cannot describe, and 
this bad wether lasted continualli 
24 hours, and we had a good breeze 
even to the harbour (17 April) 
wher the ship was moored. ‘Then 
I did not tarry to go on shore and 
thank God for His protection on me 
throug the time of 42 months that 
I had lived abroad, and especialli 
on this hazardus voiage. 

Next day I started on foot from 
Hasavik, in order to come unexpected 
tomy home, Vogum. But the way is 
about 24 English miles, wherfore I 
rested in a farm the next night. 
The following day I hurried on, and 
came late in the evening to my 
home, whilst the people was about 
to go to bed. I knocked at the 
door, and it was opened of my 
mother, but one can easily imagine 
her wondering to see me stand there 
and salute her, when she thought I 
must be in Copenhagen, and no- 
body had heard or expected the 
arrival of a ship so early. (It was 
namly the Saturday eve for Easter, 
20 April.) She even must imagine 
it were but an apparation of me, 
that I stood there before her. I 
therefore sped to tell and explain 
for her the arrival of the vessel, and 
the lucky voiage from Copenhagen. 
So she rejoised instead of to be per- 
turbed by my sudden and unexpected 
arrival, and heartily said me well- 
come, and I entered into my well- 
known country hous, Vogum, after I 
had been absent for 42 months on a 
foreign country and betwixt foreign 
people, and thanked God for His 
protection from damage, eather by 
land or sea. I had become ac- 
quainted with many unseen and 
unheard of things in Icland, and 
could, however, not but long for to 
live in my own nativ country, how 
ever miserable it is in comparation 
to other Southwardly countries. I 
greeted all my former freands and 
relations that abode in the hous, and 
told them some of my adventures, 
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especially on the last voiage, till I 
fell asleep in a agreeable bed, and 
had a good rest after the disagree- 
able voiage, to the next Easter 
morning. After I had read the 
comonly prayers I walked with my 
mother to the nearest farm, Reik- 
jalid, to salute my freands that 
remained there, but my old freand 
and relation, Sir John, was removed 
to another parish in the east of 
Icland, and lived there on a farm 
called Kirkjuba, about 80 wiles 
from Reikjalid. 

The curiosity is unlimited in 
my countrymen, and they asked 
me so much that I became: some- 
times irresolute to answer these 
questions. They ask generally of 
the victuals I had had, of my 
master and his family, of the king, 
of the several affairs in the war, of 
the city, of the height of the houses, 
of the country itselv, its climat, of 
the heigt of the trees in the forest, 
of the animals in Denmark. I 
answered all these questions after 
my litle knowledge as well I could, 
but I had all my things in the ship 
yet, and among them a great col- 
lection of engravings and wood 
cuts, besides some few Denish 
books of several contents, which 
I promised to present for them 
and explain for them the pictures. 
Some few days thereafter, I rode 
with another man to Husavik, and 
had 2 baggage horses and carried 
on them all my tools and other 
things, to Vogum, and on this trip, I 
got opportunity to visit my sister 
ona farm. She served by this time 
an old preast in Grenjadastad. I met 
with great hospitality in the hous of 
this old clergyman, and stayed there 
2 days together with my mother, 
but my companion went on with the 
2 baggage horses to Vogum. 

I was much contented when I 
had all my things in savety in 
Vogum in 3 trunks, that consisted 
of fine clothes, books, tools, guns, 
musical instruments, and several 
other things, that was worth about 
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2ol. sterling. I had litle to do for 
some few weeks, and went on shoot- 
ing birds everi day, which I found 
a great pleasure. I was invited to 
a wedding, in Skututodsum, which 
is the name of the farm, about 4 
english miles from Vogum. That 
day was very delightful for me, as 
well as other men that visited this 
wedding. The old farmer that be- 
came married this day to his second 
wive, became afterwards my Father 
in law, and in this same day, his 
elder daughter became united to 
a young peasant. His younger 
daughter Gudriin was of cours at 
her father’s wedding, and was de- 
stined after 3 years to become my 
Wife, butit was farfrom my thoughts 
at this time, forI did not at all 
think of marriage. There was plenty 
of wine and bread, as it generalli 
is on Icland at these occassions, 
and the visitors were very glad in 
the afternoon, and I was obliged to 
answer many questions conserning 
Denmark, Copenhagen, and the 
customs of the people. 

A few days after, I reseaved a 
letter from Sir John, the old preast 
on Kirkjuba, he desired of me to 
come thither in order to work at a 
church, that he would erect all of 
wood. Wherefore I prepared myselv 
to go thither as soon as I could, 
and bought 1 ride horse, and 1 
baggage horse, and I went on the 
jorney in company with Sigurgeir, 
a son of old Sir John, which got a 
farm near his father, in the district 
that is named Funga, (that means 
tongue, becaus it lies between the 
two rivers Lagarflyot, and Jokulsa.) 
The jorny went on very slowly, 
as he had many baggage horses 
with heavy loading, and 4 children, 
but after a travelling of 5 days, we 
arrived at Kirkjuba, and my good 
relation the old preast said me 
heartely wellcome, as well as all 
his family. He desired of me to be 
at his hous this year in order to work 
at the church, and I agreed with it. 
We were then 7 workmen at the 
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building, even to the beginning of 
the hay harvest, but for the time it 
lasted, we were scattered, and occu- 
pied on the meadows the day long. 
When the 8 weeks were elapsed, 
we began our work again, and the 
church becam almost accomplished 
some few days before Christmass. 
The old preast preached for the 
first time in this new church on 
Christmass, and there was a great 
assembly of people at the sermon. 

After this time till Spring I made 
several furnitures, viz., trunks, 
chairs, tables, for the preast, but in 
May I went on horseback to his 
son Sir Hallgron, on the farm 
Hohmum, and painted the Church 
there with another man. There I 
was about amonth, till the old preast 
resigned, and removed from Kirk. 
juba, to his son in Hohmum with his 
family. 

I reseaved about this time a 
letter from Sir Johnson, the mer. 
chant on Husavik, whereby he en- 
treated me to come thither by the 
first opportunity in order to paint a 
Church, wherefore I prepared myself 
to the journey. When my freand 
Sir John had paid to me my annual 
wages, namely 8o dal, or about rol. 
sterling, I took leave with him for 
ever, and his good wife Buridi, and 
started on the long travelling from 
Hohmum to Husavik. I travelled 
alone for the first 4 days very slowly, 
for I had a baggage horse heavy 
loaded. After these 4 days I reached 
to the farm Modrudal, when I was 
invited to rest me and my horses 
one night. The next morning I 
went on my travelling in company 
with a youngster which amused me 
with his frolickness and chattering, 
and spread the clouds of sadness 
which hung over me when I was 
travelling alone in the spacious 
wilderness that lies eastwardly from 
Modrudal, about a space of 30 Eng- 
lish miles, where not a living thing 
is to be seen, but it is a barren and 
scragged part of land. We soon 
reached to the farm Grimstadir, 
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when I parted with my pleasant 
companion, and staid there during 
the night. From thence I had a 
day’s jorny to my dear home 
Vogum, and arrived at 6 o’clock 
the next day to Vogum. But indeed 
I had no home at the time. My 
brother Benedik had married, and 
I had leased out my part of this 
farm to him. I rested myselv in 
Vogum a couple of days, and so I 
went horseback to Husavik, and be- 
gan the painting which I completed 
in 6 weeks, and earned by it about 
4 pound. 

Thereafter I was engaged to 
work at the Church Modruvollam 
in the autum. There is the resi- 
dence of the bailiff of the North 
and East part of Icland, but his 
clerk Sveinn was married with my 
sister Sigridi, and I had my fare or 
free board in their room during my 
stay on this great farm, which last- 
ed towards Advent. Then I re- 
tired again to Vogum, and worked 
in the vicinity of Myvatn at the 
farmers. When the spring ap- 
proched I was demanded of my 
sister’s husband Sveinn, to come 
again to Muodruvalla and paint the 
Church. This I very willingly 
undertook to do, and rode thither 
immediatly. We were two at the 
painting to [till] the hay harvest, 
then we left the church and worked 
by haymaking, likwise I accom- 
panied a student to Grufaros, a 
merchant town far from Modru- 
valla. I found this travelling very 
pleasant, for on my return I rode 
over the glacier, that is called in 
Iclandish tongue Unudalsjékull. 
There were many chinks upon this 
glacier, and the passage lays be- 
tween them. As they were very 
high, there was a spacious over- 
look from their scmmit above the 
surrounding county, and the clos by 
laying vallies which are very grassy 
in the Sumer months, in them are 
also numerous farms. I descended 
and came down in the end of one of 
these vales, and rode through it 
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some few English miles. It was 
interesting indeed to ride in the 
western sunbeams that gilded the 
glacier and sides of the adjacent 
hills. I rested this night at a 
farm in the valley, and rode to 
Modruvallathefollowingday. There 
I remained till the Church was 
compleatly painted. Then I re- 
treated to Myvatn again and served 
at the farmers, around the lake. 

Now I begun to be tedious of my 
vague manner of live, and courted 
a maiden Gudrun Arnadottir from 
the farm Sveinstrand by Myvatn 
and she became my betrothed, but 
as I had leased out my land in 
Vogum to my brother, I could not 
marry. She lived therefore the next 
year at her father’s hous Sveinstrand, 
but I worked in different farms, 
to earn for my livlyhood, and some 
money, before I began my farming. 
In the meantime my brother got 
another farm far from Myvatn 
named ‘As,’ wherewith the half 
of the land in Vogum became 
vacant for me, but the } of the land 
belonged to my stepfather and my 
mother, wherefore I bought his 
part of him. 

Gudrun my betrothed, removed 
to my farm early in the month of 
May, 1854, with all what she had 
inherited after her deceased mother. 
Which consisted in } of the land in 
Hofstodun, worthy of [worth] 
about 40 pound, 1 cow, 1 hors, about 
30 sheep, and som furniture, but 
no mony, and when that I had in 
possession became assembled to hers, 
it was rather considerable riches, or 
good livlyhood in Icland at this time. 
When one is beginning farming in 
Icland, it is the case most often 
that they have not victuals in their 
first years, and is in want of their 
most nessessary things in next 
Spring, especialli if they keep too 
My family consisted 
of 64 men, for I had a manservant 
and a maidenservant, my mother, 
and an old woman half the year, 
and a child from my sister Sigridi. 
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THE FARMING. 


The last 3 years] had travelled, and 
served other men and farmers, and 
not had a steadfast home. I had in 
these 3 years not orderly written a 
day book of my adventures, but now 
as I had a home, and could work 
for myselv, I began a new maner of 
lif, and wrote in day book all that 
was worth to notify in the past 
periode of my farming, and detail it 
in the following lines, as it can give 
a idea of a farmer’s live in Icland 
in good and sever years. In the 
tables that follow, is the account of 
my fishing of trout, gathering of duck 
eggs, my cow, horses, and ewes or 
milking sheep (in the summer) and 
goats—the victuals bought in the 
merchant town, potatos from my 
garden, and turnips, my debt in the 
month of April, the numer of my 
family every year. 

The 28 of June, 1354, I became 
united by marriage with Gudrun, 
my wife. It took place on Skutu- 
stodum, and there was a consider- 
able body of people invited to our 
wedding. They were all feeded with 
fine bread, coffee and brandy, as is 
usual by these occasions in my na- 
tiv country. As above mentioned, 
I had partaked in her father’s 
wedding 3 years ago, and seen her 
first by that opportunity. She was 
now in her 19th year, but I in my 
25. Iwas then contented, and have 
ever been so since with this election 
of the Providens to my future cours 
of live. She had hitherto sincerly 
loved me, as well as I had loved her. 
She is of a temper mixed of a little 
choleric and melancoly, and her 
wrath pass soon over. She is bene- 
ficent to everyone after our litle 
ability, and merit of me to be called 
the best wive in every respect to- 
ward me and other. We at first 
worked for ourselves in the spring, 
and had great business in several 
work, viz., gathering eggs and 
fishing trout, and look after my few 
sheeps, and transfer victuals from 
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the town, which lies about 24 
English statute miles from Vogum. 
We had plenty of eggs this sumer, 
and sold some of them for a very 
moderat price, viz., 120 for 1 shil- 
ling ro pens, but the remainent was 
consumed in my own hous. I gave 
likwise and sold much of trout to 
the farmers that come annually to 
Vogum, in order to buy trout. We 
had also plenty of cowmilk, besides 
milk of sheep and goats. In July, 
we all began the hay harvest, but 
this Sumer the grass grew very 
scantily. I got, though, hay for 
my 2 cows, 50 bagga for each—1 
baggi in Icland is about 9 stone 
weight of dry hay. I owned 8 nets 
this sumer for the fishing of trout, 
and got many of trout to my hous- 
keeping, and besides plenty of duck 
eggs, as above mentioned, but I had 
no garden of potatos or cabbages 
this sumer. I found that the livly. 
hood of my famely depended on my 
industry in ceconomical works, and 
the same did my servants. The 
other peasant Asmundur was a pius 
and kind man, about 60 years old 
by this time. It has alway been a 
good consent between us, which is 
seldom the case in Icland, where 
two farmers live together on the 
same farm, but the internal acci- 
dents in the history of Icland is un- 
known or consealed, for here is non 
that can be called romancist, or 
biographist now-a-days. 

The winter approched as usual ir 
the month of October, and the 
frosty weather and drift of snow 
came on. My manservant was 
charged to take care of my little 
herd of sheep, which were then 
in number (the lambs included) 
60, but I myselv, that had no 
liking for herdmanship, went to 
the lake every day fishing, and had 
much pleasure in this work, espe- 
cially when the weather was fine, 
and when [I fished well. In this 
winter I had generalli 6 nets under 
the ice, each consisted of 10 fathoms 
in length. Besides these nets, I 
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had 8 or 12 short nets about 2 or 3 
fathoms in length, which I laid 
with a long pole in the ice-free 
water around my farm, but it is 
very unpleasant and painfull task 
in bad or frosty weather to take 
care of nets at Myvatn, as the 
snowdrift is so thick that one canot 
see a yard about him many days in 
the sever winters that we had had 
these preceding winter seasons. Yet 
I omited not a single day to go 
to fishing in the time of spawning, 
which lasts from late in the month 
of September to January, but the 
next two months one cannot get 
trout here in Vogum, and it was a 
time of rest for me in the 2 fol- 
lowing months from water works. 
In April we begin again to lay our 
nets in the lake, when the ice 
comonly begins to melt off the 
water. 

A peculair maner of fishing here 
in Vogum is that we call ‘ad 
Setja indur,’ and lasts the gene- 
ral spawning time, viz., from the 
beginning of November till New 
Year. This maner of fishing is 
as follows: we go two men in the 
boat, and have three nets with us, 
then we row silently to certain 
shallows which lai close by the 
beach of the lake, a short distant 
from the farm, and lai the nets in 
the shape of a half-cirkle around 
the spawning place, and put the 
oars very softly to the water, that 
the fish may be undisturbed while 
the snare is laid about them (it 
requires of cours, entirely calm 
weather). But even as we are 
laying the nets, the trout gilthead 
become aware of the litle mov- 
ments of the calm surface, and 
when they in haste will seek to the 
deeper water, they become entangled 
in the nets, and endivouring to 
disentangle themselves be the more 
inwraped. As the trout is strug- 
gling below the calm surface, the 
water becomes here and there bub- 
bling. As we have laidall the nets, 
we go on the beach of the water, 
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and throwing stones in all direc- 
tions, in order to start the still- 
lying trout into the nets. After 
that we go again in the boat and 
draw the nets in, which is a great 
amusement when there is many of 
trout in them, and as they are taken 
in the boat they spring and strug- 
gle for awhile around our feets in the 
total darkness. We get sometimes 
some biger trout, even ten or twelve 
pounds, and from ten to twenty in 
number in this same manner. We 
resume this methode of fishing on 
6 to 10 shallows in a night, which 
takes a time of 2 or 3 hours. 
In former days this manner of fish- 
ing were very lucrous [lucrative] 
as the farmers fished from twenty 
to eighty some evenings, but it have 
lamentably diminished in this latter 
and more severe winters. This 
trout isa nutritive and good food 
when salted and smoke dried, and 
resembles pickled salmon ; the smal- 
ler fish is but dried in the wind, 
and have agreeable taste. I went 
to this fishing with my wife when 
the weather allowed. My most 
amusement during the winter was 
generalli in fishing of trout in the 
day time, but in the evenings tomake 
the nets, and besides to read aloud 
for my and my family several stories, 
both in Denish and Iclandish 
tongue. I never could get stories in 
English, although I had great long- 
ing for it, for my small propriety did 
not allow me to buy books in this 
language, and I had not yet made 
any acquantance to English travel- 
lers, in order to ask them after the 
cheaper and amusing books in theyr 
tongue. 

In the spring (1855) I lost some 
of my sheep for wanting of proven- 
der, which is a most lamentable 
accident that befals the Iclandish 
farmer, to see his most usefull 
animals starving for wanting of food, 
around his farm, as it is searching 
on the snow covered pasture land. 
Yes it is a heartrending sight to 
looke on it, when the poor animals 
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go so very slowly to their cotes and 
caves, almost unable to support 
themselves for hunger. But nobody 
can help it when all the hay is con- 
sumed and there is nothing to be 
done but killthe animals. This oc- 
curs almost annualli in the severe 
Winters and Springs which now 
successivly visit Icland, wherefore 
the wealth and possession of sheep 
gradualli diminish among the in- 
habitans of our starving country. 
It is now a coustom that some 
farmers compair the number of 
sheep and ‘bagga’ or cvantum of 
hay in the autumn in every farm- 
house, in order that they do not risk 
to keep more sheep or cows than 
they have enough food for. 

Early in the spring of 1855, I 
began to work at a hedge round a 
litle potato garden, about thirty 
fathoms north from my farm. It 
has never been tried before to culti- 
vate this useful plant at my home 
Vogum. This time I sowed but a 
4 bushel. In this same spring I 
likewise digged a long but narrow 
ditch in the ‘tin,’ which means a 
plot of cultivated grass-fjeld around 
every farm-hous in Icland, and is 
in many farms separated from the 
medows and baiting-places by a 
hedge or inclosure. But the hay of 
these tins is solely appointed for 
winter food to the milk cows, as it 
is the best hay which the peasants 
can get in their barns. I had a 
desire to amend the tilling of my 
part of the tim in Vogum in the 
best manner, but the tilling of this 
part of ground is indeed very simple, 
and just made in the same manner 
as the notable lawier Njal did 
about g centuries ago, viz.: to 
transport the cowdung on to the 
tin, crumble it, and spread it over 
the green turf, and thus is the cul- 
tivating completed. 

In the latter part of Juni I was 
intreated to go to Lundarbrekka, a 
farm near the river Skalfandafljot, 
in order to paint a Church within, 
with a fellow worker. This was 
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one of the four men who went to 
Brasil in the summer of 1863, viz. : 
Jonas Hallgrimson.. We finished 
his work within ten days. We 
were then invited to a wedding that 
took place the 3 of July, the wine 
‘brandy’ went in torrents, as well 
as coffi, and plenty of bread as usual 
in these weddings, but no music or 
other merriments. The next day I 
rode to my home. About these 
days there were plenty fishing of 
trout in Strénd, the nearest farm 
southward from Vogum; they got 
there from 4 to 8 barrelsaday. I 
was there one day by this fishing, 
which was pleasant to drag in a net 
numberless of this excellent gold- 
coloured trout on the level sand- 
beach. They were then sold so very 
cheap, that a barrel could be got 
for 4 shillings and 6 pens. 

The 14 of July I began my hay 
harvest, which lasted to the 12th of 
September, and this time passed 
without accident. “My crop of po- 
tatoes became about 34 bushel, 
and I kept some of itforseed. This 
autumn I worked for my fellow 
farmer Asmund at the wainicot and 
bedsteads in his drawing-room, that 
he had lately builded, and which 
took a time of some weeks for me. 
As usual the time of fishing of 
gilthead by Nidurseta began, and I 
fished pretty well in the spawning 
time. This year we had a good 
crop of juniperberries, and I wan- 
dered som days a great distant 
from my home ineastward direction 
to gather these berries, but they 
grew not till the 6 or 7 year. A 
very amusing sort of fishing some- 
times happens, viz.: when the 
water have frozen in entirely calm 
weather, then becomes the ice 
transparent and clear as crystal, 
so that every atom can be seen at 
the bottom of the lake which is 
not deeper than one or two yards. 
When the ice is strong enough to 
bear the weight of a man’s body, 
I used to run to and fro on this 
clear ice and search out the trout. 
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When I got vew of one, I pursued 
it in full speed in order to wear it 
out, below my feet, which lasts 
some few minutes. During this 
short time one is compelled to run 
of all might in a zigzag to follow 
the many turnings of the trout. 
At last it is so weary, that it goes 
very slowly on and stopps at once, 
i puts the head in the muddy 
bottom, without moving a fin. I 
made a hole in the ice and hooked 
the motionless trout. It happened 
some few days that I went on this 
sort of fishing but caught few, or 
could sometimes not run as fast as 
the trout, and lost it of sight. 
The 27 Decemb my wife bore 
our first child, a daughter, she 
was baptised the 1st of January 
1856, and named Sigridur. I maked 
a wooden cradle for the infant, 
thereafter I wainscotted a litle 
apartment, which were then my 
abode or drawing-room. This work 
I finished in the first days of Feb- 
ruar. The 8 of March I went on 
a jorney to Modruvalla, to visit my 
sister Sigridi and her husband, who 
was a clerk tothe Bailiff of North 
East Icland. I stayed there a 
couple of days, whereafter I re- 
turned home after a pleasant jorny. 
This winter we had such very good 
and serene weather that the farm- 
ers drove their numerous sheep to 
the summer runs in the midst of 
March, and late in April we began 
our simple cultivation of the tin. 
I began the building of barn for the 
hay to my two cows, and this 
work I could scarsely finish for the 
beginning of the hay harvest time, 
as I worked alone and needed to 
carry much stones on baggage 
horses. In the spring I bought a 
litle part of land in Vogum, or ;\; 
of the whole farm, of my mother for 
40 Danish daler, about 4/. ros. 
sterling, for she removed from me 
to a farmer that abode a little dis- 
tant from Husavik, and my step- 
father Andres removed to his son, 
tbut I took another manservant, 
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his name was Einar, as wellas a 
maidenservant, so my family was 6 
persons for this year. 

A German traveller came to My- 
vatn in June this summer, and staid 
in Reikjahlid some weeks. He 
collected eggs and young birds, 
likwise a great variety of butter- 
flies and midges. I guided him on 
his excursions, as I understood him 
a litle, and did a trip with him 
round the whole lake on horseback, 
and helped him in the collection of 
eggs and certain birds. He got 
two living falcons and a young fox, 
which he transported with him as a 
rarity. The 2oth of September my 
father-in-law Arni at Sveinstrand, 
died after sickness of one week. I 
and my wife were at his funeral, the 
27. She mourned him greatly as 
he had always merited, for he loved 
her very tenderly, and I consoled 
her as I could. He had always 
helped, and given us victuals and 
provender when we wanted it; he 
was a wealthy farmer, and had fre- 
quently given to the poor in his 
days of live, but his fortune increased 
every year, and he possessed a 
numerous flock of sheep at his 
decease, which becam inherited of 
his 5 living children and the 
widow Gudbjorg, his second wife. 
This autumn my crop of pota- 
toes became 18 bushels. at this 
time no peasant round Myvatn 
had so much of them, or even had 
a yard to cultivate this usefull plant, 
save Petur in Reikjahlid, so they 
entreated me to sell them of my 
great crop, which they called so, 
and some of them had a mind to 
try to cultivate them on their farm. 

This year passed away without 
any remarkable accident to me or 
my family, which is worth to notify. 
As usual I held the Christmass and 
New Year with our rural festivity 
and joifulness, and regaled my 
family with coffi and fine bread, 
besides smok-dried mutton, which is 
only given on feast days at Myvatn, 
and is very nutritive food. 1 glad- 
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dened myselv by a little of brandy, 
and played on these holy evenings 
on the fiolin perpetualli, for some 
young girls from the nearest farms, 
that had no plesures at their homes, 
but were fond of music. They en- 
treated me to sing and play for 
them. However, I did not omit to 
hold prayers in my hous, and visit 
our litle church at Reikjahlid in the 
daytime, and thank the Lord for 
his mercy over the inhabitans of 
North Icland, which were saved 
from the great loss of sheep by the 
pest which raged over the South 
part of our island at this time. 
Many of the farms lost almost all 
their animals. 

In February I made a chest of 
drawers, which I sold for about a 
pound sterling, and thereafter I went 
to afarm Belg, and wainscoted there 
a room for the peasant. This work 
I complished in three weeks, and re- 
turned to Vogum the 15 March, and 
earned another pound in this time. 
On the 22nd of the same month, I 
was summoned to stay some days in 
Sveinstrand, at the parting of the 
possessions of the deceased, to his 
5 children and the wife. The 
children should get equal parts each, 
but the widow in heritage the half. 
The inherited portion which came 
by dividing to my wife, was in value 
about 200 daler (or 22/.), however 
we got no farthing in ready mony, 
but a part of land in a farm Hofsto- 
dum, and 20 sheep, 1 horse, and 
somewhat of furnitures. My flock 
of sheep increased conciderably by 
this portion, but the part of land I 
sold soon afterwards for 100 dale, 
as I was in debts, and quited them. 
The first of May my wife was deli- 
vered of our second daughter. She 
received in baptism the name Arnina. 
We entertained the whole body of 
people in Vogum, as well as some 
few guests that came here on this 
occasion, with fine bread and coffi. 
At this time I built a cabbage gar- 
den close by my farmhouse, for I 
thought it could grow here in the 
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warm soil better than elsewhere 
around the lake. When this work 
was finished, I sowed potatoes, oats, 
and cabbage in my 2 gardens. I 
shifted servants and got a Jad and 
lass for this year to serv me a little, 
my mother returned to me likewise 
this spring, so my famely consisted 
of 8 man this year. When the 
lambs was as ususl separated from 
the yews, I drew my 27 milking 
sheeps to the farm Grimstada for 
there is very good pastur land, and 
spacious runs for sheep in the sum- 
mer months. 

My 2 young servants folowed 
the flock to take care of it, and 
dress the milk. I rowed thither 
once a week to transport milk, ‘Skir’ 
and butter. As I was rowing thi- 
ther early in the morning 300f June, 
I observed a great tent which stood 
close by the tin. As I arrived, I 
recaved the news that 2 English- 
men, accompagnied of 2 Iclanders, 
were come there. I availed myselv 
of this opportunety, and walked to 
their tent, in order to try my pro- 
nunciation in their tongue. Those 
gentlemen answered me very kindly, 
although I troubled them by my too 
early visit in theirsleep. They had 
come in a steamer to Grimsey (a 
little island north-west from Husa- 
vik) and were going to the harbour 
at Akureyri. It was the first 
steamer that arrived to the north 
part of Icland. The other, or the 
commander of the ship (as I after- 
wards heard) desired me to stay for 
him till noon, or whilst they rode 
to the brimstone mines, for he had 
a mind to try fishing in the lake. 
When he returned I did so, and as 
he came again, I and my young 
servant went on the lake with him 
in my small boat, and crossed the 
northern part of the lake, but it 
was in vain, he could not get a 
single trout, which is an impossi- 
bility to hook in the summer season, 
when the trout have plenty of flies 
or midges on the surface of the 
waters. I rowed, therefore, to my 
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nets and caught 6 trout, which I 
sold him. I had a pleasure to look 
at his handsome fishing rod, line, 
and hooks, which he told me was of 
2l. value, but our simple hook and 


‘fishing rod, cost not more than 2 


or 3d. in English money, and yet 
we get-many trout in a day when 
the Ice covers the lake. As we 
parted, they paid me one daler, and 
gav me some wine, and in the 
evening they all started from Grim- 
stadl. 

This antumn I had pretty good 
crops, both of potatoes and cabbages, 
and could save my ric and groats. 
Last in September, I was visited of 
a gentleman from Sweden. He 
was searching for certain birds, 
Hurond [Heron ?] and could not 
find them; he therefore desired of 
me to shoot a couple of them. I 
sussided, and’ he paid me 2 daler 
for them. The weather was rather 
mild in the beginning of this 
winter, so the lake did not froz 
over till in midst of November. 
I had much to do during this 
winter, and was obliged to take 
care of my flock of sheep, and like- 
wise look dayly after my nets, but 
my youngster assisted me a litle in 
my works. 

So this year passed away, so mo- 
notonously as the others, in our 
farms on Icland. We have very 
few pleasures or divertisments. I 
selected for my reading the few 
new books that I could borrow or 
buy. Sometimes to go on Skaters 
over the plain Ice by daytime is 
very pleasant, when the weather is 
fine. Occasionally I was tempted to 
drink brandy, for it is in vogue in 
Icland as in other countries, and 
especially when one is travelling. 
For we grew tired of wanting of 
pleasures in our situation, and then 
we is apt to fall to these extrava- 
gances. But there is few that can 
keep or save brandy to the winter, 
for else it would be drunk double so 
much. I did not drink more than 
a pint at once, and not more than 
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once in a month, and could not, 
therefore, have the name of a 
drunkard. 

The weather changed in the 
month of Januar 1858, and grew 
very cold and snowy. At this 
time I was compelled to sell my 
gan for wanting of money to buy 
nessessaries and food for my family. 
The 2oth of February I visited a 
meeting of the farmers at Myvatn 
on Skutustad ; and we all agree to 
give 4 of our flock of sheep to the 
shire | of ] Hunavatnsisla,as they had 
butchered the most part of their 
sheep in order to stop the dangerous 
pest which had reached thither 
from the Southland. OnMarch 23d 
there was another meeting of all 
manservants at Myvatn. They 
came all, together in an islet called 
Mikley, who lies in the southward 
part of the lake. I visited this 
meeting, and [so did] some few 
other farmers. We founded there 
a society for reading for all around 
the lake, and for the collection of 
books, each fellow of this society 
should annually pay one daler (or 2s. 
3d.). Likewise the servants founded 
a money-box, or promised to lend 
out their money to the peasant for 
any small interest. Some of us 
agreed to go a year in total absti- 
nence, and we kept our words for 
the succeeding year. Early in the 
spring I began a new building or 
dwellinghouse, and builded it in a 
new fashon. I finished the walls 
‘last’ in [at the end of] June. The 
house is 64 yards in length, and 4 
yards breadth within the walls. 
They are built of stone and of green 
turf. I had shifted servants, and 
got a well fit man to serv me for 
next year, his name was Sigurjon. 
We transported wood from Husavik 
(which I bought at the merkant) 
on my 3 baggag horses, and 
wainscoted the upper part of the 
hous, as I intended to have it for 
my dayly abode, and as the hous- 
front faced the lake, I had a spa- 
cious and fine view from the win- 
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dows over the lake and its environs. 
But I could not complete the house 
this summer, as we were occupaid 
at other ceconomish works, and the 
walls required to be dried ere it 
could be comfortable for man to 
live within them. 

The prices of ‘rye and groats in 
the town were very high this sum- 
mer, and much pressing for the 
poor peasants, but I had by this 
time a great cvantum [quantum ] 
of wool and tallow, and could there- 
fore buy my victuals and other 
nessessaries. 

July roth, 1858. I began the 
haymaking, but as we had very 
rainy weather almost during all 
the time of hay harvest, so the hay 
could not be dried sufficently, and 
could not at all be good food for 
sheep in the next winter. The hay- 
making was finished the 17 Sep- 
tember. The winter season began 
rather early, so we had snowy and 
stormy weather last in September, 
and it lasted during 2 weeks, that 
the snow became so thick that one 
was not able to go to the nearest 
farms but on snowshoes—‘ Skidum.’ 
Hundreds of lifing sheep were 
buried under this horrible snow, 
and no lifing animals could find 
their food, so one was compelled to 
go and seek them far distant from 
the farms, and draw them home, 
which was a very unpleasant task 
for our manservants. The weather 
at last cleared up the 11 October, 
and we got thawing southwinds for 
some days. Now was the time of 
butchery, and as the winter began 
so early, the farms which had a bad 
omen for the approaching winter 
slaughtered much more sheep than 
usual in order to leave enough of 
provender to the rest. I butchered 
20 of my flock, and an horse, 
but owned over 90, 7 goats in- 
clusive. Althoug every farmer 
could clearly see that they had 
too little hay for their sheep 
herd if the winter grew so sever 
that they were compelled to win- 
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tring of their flock, they, or we 
(as I was inclusive), put to hazard, 
and butchered by far too little of 
our sheep. I saw, although too 
late, that I could have saved my 
elder sheep if I had in the autumn 
slaughtered all my lambs, 28 in 
number. The frosty, stormy, and 
snowy weather, came on again in 
the first days of November, and 
lasted almost continually till Easter, 
on the 24th April, 1859, and to 
increase our mischief and calami- 
ties in this tremendous winter, the 
ice (Greenland ice) surrounded the 
whole north, east, and west part of 
our Island, and covered the ocean 
as far as one could see from the 
hill tops adjasent to the seashore. 
Of cours we were obliged to feed 
our beasts as long as we had food 
in possession, but it was rather too 
early consumed, for early in the 
month of March many of the farm- 
ers had no hay left but for their 
cows. Some of them, therefore, 
drew their hungry sheep to the 
benevolent farmers that had enough 
food yet, and could help the poorer 
for awhile for not losing their use- 
fullanimals. Some peasants began 
already to slaughter their starving 
flock, and that was far better than 
[to] let the innocent beast be tor- 
mented, to fall at last for starva- 
tion when searching for the scanty 
food upon the winter runs. It 
happened also dayly that there was 
avanting 2 or 3 in the evening, which 
of cours were fallen as victims to 
starvation and meagerness, not able 
to go to the sheep-cot. The first 
of March, when I had almost 
emptied my haybarn, I sent my 
servant with 20 sheep to the pea- 
sants around Myvatn that had 
hay yet, but the 22 [22nd] in same 
month I slaughtered 10 ewes, 
they could not support them- 
selves for meagerness. I wandered 
every day to the bushes, and carried 
on my back great bundles of the 
small branches, trying to support 
my remanent flock, but it could not 
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help them, I lost themevery day, and 
when this ever memorable winter 
was ended, I had lost 65 sheep and 
goats, and owned yet 25. 

This great loss was a shock 
in my houskeeping, and amounted 
to a value of 33/. sterling. I 
could therefore not see how I 
should get livlyhood for my family 
in the future. I discharged my 
male and female servants, so my 
famely consisted of 6 persons, for 
the next year. I was not the only 
peasant who lost more than ? 
of the flock, for every one lost 
more or less of their herd of 
sheep. I resolved to try and live 
upon the fishing of trout, as well as 
potatos, and encreased the number 
of fishingnets. My 2 cows lived 
likewise, so I expected to have some- 
what of milk in this approching 
summer. My spous salted and 
dried the flesh of the slaughtered 
sheep, so we in the following sum- 
mer had plenty of victuals to enter- 
tain our family. Now I had com- 
pleted my new abode, and we all 
shifted our dwellingroom, and left 
the old ruinous abode, I had wain- 
scoted all this new room within the 
upper walls, and found it very com- 
fortable to live there, especially in 
the summer, but in frosty storms 
in the winter, it proofs rather too 
cold. I had intended to wainscote 
the under-room, but had no ability 
to do it for my great loss I had suf- 
fered in the winter. The hay- 
making began as usual in the midst 
of July, and we all in the famely, 
save the children, were occupaid by 
this work the livelong day. Al- 
though I owned very few sheep 
to feed the next winter, I saw 
that the possession of hay could 
prevent the loss of sheep ia future, 
if my flock increased. I owned but 
ten ewes or milking sheep, but 
their lambs died, all save two, in 
the spring, for wanting of milk 
from their mother, so I ‘drew’ 
them to the summer runs, and had 
no sheep-milk to dress ‘ skir’ of for 
this year. Having ended the hay- 
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harvest, I took up my potatos, and 
got a crop of 4 barrels, and one 
of cabbage, a pretty good crop. 
The 3 Oktober 1 began to take up 
stones ‘ to ’ a wall which I intended 
to build around my lawn adjacent 
to my house, or the tin as we 
name it. This was a work of im- 
portance for the tilling of this fer- 
tile bit of ground, as it could hinder 
the horses from browzing on it. I 
began to build this stone wall the 
11 October, for the weather was 
very fine to the 17, when the 
snowy weather came on. I was 
then compelled to change my work 
and take care of my few sheep. As 
I had plenty of food for them, they 
were well fattened the whole winter. 

My little daughter Arnina grew 
weak early in Novemb., so I fetched 
medisin to [from] the homceopathic 
preast in Grenjadirstad and she 
recovered soon after. This year 
ended without any accident worth 
to relate. 

At New Year 1860 I was visited 
of some girls, the daughters of 
‘Petur,’ the farmer in Reikjahlid, to 
hear me playing on the fiolin, and 
showing them my numerous pic- 
tures and engravings, which they 
found very amusing. About this 
time the rumour spread out that 
some peasants had a mind to do an 
emigration to Amerika, either to 
Canada or Brasil. They founded a 
fund in this design, and every man 
that went into this society should 
pay 4rixdaler = 8 shillings and 
8 pence, in order to assist them who 
undertook to go first thither. 

My wife was delivered the 10 
Februar. of a male child. I was 
very glad to get a son. We let 
him be called Jon Friman. As she 
arose from her bed the 16 in same 
month, we entertained the people 
in the farm, about 20 in num- 
ber, with fine bread and coffee. At 
this time I was occupaid by drawing 
stones on a sledge to the enclosure 
around my tin; it was a very 
fatiguing work. 

Early in the month of May we 
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could distinctly hear the incessant 
claps and thunder like nois from 
a Volcan, on the Southland, bat 
could not know whether it came 
from Hekla or Katla, till the ru- 
mour spread out that Katla was 
activ, throwing imense rocks and 
pieces of glacis to a far distant 
round her, and was inwrapt in a 
large and dens column of smoke, 
but as the wind was northly 
about these days, the smoke and 
ashes was directed to the sea, so 
the land became saved from this 
unwholesome and dangerous ashes 
and smoke, and the Volcan ceased 
totally last in same month. The 
people had been much frightened 
during the eruption. 

As the ice lay on the lake till in 
the midst of June, I went on fishing 
almost every day, and fished well 
by hook, viz. from 20 to 50 a 
day. The ice was studded of fishing 
men, who sat on a shrine the live- 
long day, now and then drawing 
the trout from about four fathoms 


deep water, and so baiting with a 
certain maggot, which was white 


and the best bait for the trout. In 
this Spring Mr. Henderson erected 
a new building near the farm called 
Laxamere, close by the running out 
of the salmon river. He had re- 
solved to buy and boil all the sal- 
mon of the farmer Johanes on 
Laxamere. I met with this Eng- 
lishman on my journey to Husavik, 
the 29 June, and stayed some few 
hours at their chamber on Laxa- 
mire. I tried to speak with them, 
and before I took leaf they gave 
me some pieces of Reynolds’ Mis- 
cellany. 

The 2 Juli I was invited to a 
nuptial collation at Reikjahlid, for 
the eldest daughter of Petur was 
to be married with Jakob, a son of 
a neighbouring farmer. I was the 
singular [single] musician at this 
festival, and played several melodies 
for the people even to midnight, 
when we took leave with the bene- 
volent couple, but were not able to 
walk to our home, as we had drunk 
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rather too much cvantum of punsh 
and brandy. 

The 12 of July I heard that 3 
Englishmen from Manchester, and a 
Germanish had arrived to Reikjah- 
lid, in the purpose to collect eggs 
and birds. I was curious enough 
to be aquainted with all the 
strangers that come to Myvatn, as I 
was the sole person who understood 
and spoke a little of English, and 
offered them my servise as guide, 
and had by it opportunity to exer- 
cise myselv in the pronounsation of 
their tongue. They staid at Reik- 
jahlid to the 18 inst. I followed 
them when they went on shooting, 
and directed them to the places 
where were plenty of several kinds 
of birds to be shot, and besides pro- 
cured different eggshells which I 
sold them for some pence. It was 
singular and even odd that we felt 
a little earthquake the same day 
they arrived, and eclipse of the sun 
when they went from Myvatn. 

The 20 July I began the bay 
harvest, and wrought assiduously 
while the harvest lasted. My crop 
of potatos becam 5 barrels in 
the autumn. As veuai, I put my 
nets under the ice last in October, 
and looked after them every day, 
and besides took care of my sheep 
every other week, when my step- 
father was at the other farm where 
he served. 

This year passed away, and we 
salutid the new year 1861 with 
our common rural festivals. In 
Januar I contracted a friendship 
with an ingenious man of art named 
Arngrimur. Though not learned, 
he began to draw pictures of some 
men in the neighbourhood, and he 
sussided to get his drawings very 
like the persons. He had got a 
great propensity to learn music, and 
by opportunities visited me, to get 
instructions in playing on fiolin, 
and he did soon progress in the art 
of music, and as he wrote a fair 
hand, he coliected, and procured me 
many new and amusing melodies. 
He likewise understood the playing 
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on flute, notwithstanding he was 
very poor, and was compelled to 
work for his wife’s and his own 
lifelihood (for he was married and 
had a child), at the hay crop. For 
no man of art can be prosperous in 
Icland, as the most of the peasantry 
hate this inutile and trifling busi- 
ness, as they call drawing and 
music, but they like better the 
poetical art. ‘The 30 Januar: I 
was obliged to draw my tallow on a 
sledge to the town Husavik, to pay 
my debt there. On my journey [ 
came to Grinjastada, and was a’ 
night at the good priest Sir Magnus 
Jonsonn’s. He had several English 
books in his library, as he and 
his 3 sons understood somewhat 
this English language. He lent 
me a couple of them, for reading at 
my home. I found them very 
amusing, especially The Adventures 
of Ledbury, by Smith; the other 
was Twelve Yeurs at Sea, by a Mid- 
shipman. The 1o April, my mother 
came to me from Médruval, where 
she had stayed this winter at her 
daughter’s, Sigridi. My sister sent 
me with her some garments to my 
children, as well as somewhat of 
coffee and sugar. This spring we 
heard the news that the Nord 
Atlantic Telegraff should be laid 
through Icland, in this summer, but 
it will be delayed. 

The 2d and 3d of May I sowed 
my potatoes, as we had by this time 
very fine and serene weather, so we 
had even fine grass in the midst of 
May. At this time I was obliged 
to discharge my stepfather Andres, 
and I was alone to work for my 
family the next year. By all oppor- 
tunities, I was occupaid by the 
building of the stone wall around 
my tiin as above mentioned. The 
calamity occurred in the middle of 
the hatching time, that our islets 
and holms were visited of immense 
swarms of ravens, which robbed 
and carried away almost every egg 
that the ducks laid in the nests, so 
we lost thus a third part of the col- 
lection of eggs we formerly got in 
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the former summer seasons, but 
this accursed robber we was not 
able to frighten away. Their spoil 
ceased a little as the grass and an- 
gelica was full grown, for the nestes 
became then covered, so the raven 
could not find them as easely as 
when open. 

The znd June, a merchant ship 
at last arrived at the harbour in 
Husavik, but the people had for 
some time suffered the wanting of 
corn and groats and other nesses- 
saries. I sent therefore a horse to 
town, and got it loaded of corn and 
groats after some few days. I tra- 
velled myselv to Husavik, last in the 
same month, and met with Mr. Hen- 
derson, a merchant from Edinburgh 
[the owner of the house for salmon 
boiling, above mentioned]. He in. 
tended to send a vessel with goods 
to Husavik. He gave me a number 
(8 June, 1861) of the Illustrated 
London News. 

The 4 July, and 6 following 
days, I was occupyed at painting a 
parlour room at Reikjahlid. It is 
the third painted room at present 
in the environs at Myvatn. 

The goth I began the hay harvest. 
I had fine and plenty grass on my 
tim, and got hay enough for my 
2 cows of this little spot. 

The 14 Agust, when I was oc- 
cupaid at grass-cutting, I saw a 
boat, and looking in my glass I 
perceaved there were foreigners in 
it, they had come from Skutustad, 
and came to Reikjahlid in the after- 
noon. I heard when I came home 
that one in the boat had been Mr. 
Dasent (the translator of our most 
pleasant Saga, or history Njala), 
and besides him were two other 
Englishmen and one Denish, a 
painter that arrived to Reikjahlid. 
My curiosity drew me to Reikjahlid 
the day following, to have an inter- 
view with these gentlemen. I spoke 
for a while with them. The painter 
showed me many drawings that he 
had drawn in his journey of Icland. 
I took leave with them, as they on 
same day went on their travelling. 
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The 28 Agust, I was visited of 
two Englishmen, Mr. Holland and 
Mr. Shepherd, they had travelled 
from Reikjavik along the sea coast, 
of the south-east part of Icland, 
and had ascended the great glacier 
named Orafajékul, and had encoun- 
tered some difficulties on their jour- 
ney in crossing the great and rapid 
rivers that fall from the glaciers on 
on south-east Icland. They staid 
for a week at Reikjahid, and as- 
cended the hills adjasent to the 
north-eastward side of the lake. I 
became a little aquented with 
them before they started from Reik- 
jahlid. They were so very kind to me, 
and promised to send me an Eng- 
lish book by the post from their home. 

The 18 September, I rode to 
Hraunsrjett. It means a great square 
of stone wall, whither the immense 
flock of sheep is driven from the 
summer runs, to be separated in 
this fold by every sheepowner, and 
then driven to the farms. It was 


very fine weather this day, and an 


innumberous multitude of sheep, 
horses, dogs, and men were come 
together on this occasion, and there 
Was an accursed tumult and cries, 
as many became intoxicated, especi- 
alli at the end of the day. I rode 
homeward the following night. 

The 29 September I met with an 
English traveller in Reikjahlid (Mr. 
Ralph Milbanke), who intended to 
sojourn next winter in Icland, and 
as he had travelled round the 
south-east part of Icland, he al- 
readi had got some knowledge of 
our tongue. He came to reside on 
Grenjadirstad, and did wonderfull 
progress in the language. I hada 
little correspondence with him in 
the next winter, and made some few 
verses to him—‘ Pu Sast vid Laxar 
Snaranstraum.’ I likwise sold him 
some of my Iclandic books and 
clothes, which were made after our 
old fashion. As he perceaved my 
propensity to learn and read Eng- 
lish, he promised to send me an 
amusing book as a present when 
he arrived to England. 
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Early in Januar 1862 I borrowed 
the Wandering Jew, and perused 
this amusing romance in the even- 
ings, and after I had read this 
romance, I began the reading of 
Walter Scott’s romances, and found 
them very good also. 

The 10 of March I went on a 
journi to Modruvalla, for my 
sister had in her last letters en- 
treated me to visit her once in this 
winter. I reached Ljosvatn the 
first day, after walking about 14 
miles, and got lodging for the night 
at the farmer’s. The following day 
I rose early and continued my 
travelling, althoug in very stormy 
weather and dense snowdrift, and 
reached in the afternoon to the bay 
that is called Eyafjordur. As I 
intended to cross this bay in a boat 
I walked to a farm ‘tunga,’ and 
begged the farmer to hire me boat 
and men, but he replied that the 
boat was not at hand, and said he 
expected it would come in the 
evening from the merchant town 
Akureyri. He begged me enter 
into his hous and wait for awhile. 
I thanked him and did so, and was 
entertained with coffee and bread. 
As I had staid there for about 3 
hours, I began to be tedious for 
could not pursue my journy, and 
the boat was not arrived at the 
expected hour. But the husband 
was so kind as to offer me lodging 
for the night, which I accepted 
with thanks. One of his man- 
servants was in the boat too. I 
got up early the next morning. 
Then a man came and told the sad 
news that the boat, on its returning 
homewards, had overturned with 
all the men, 7 in number, in the 
tempestuous weather the previous 
day. They had all perished in the 
waves save one, the manservant 
from the farm Tunga, before some 
men in a boat could help them, 
although they had all at first come 
on the keel of the boat, but were 
soon casted off of the great billows. 
As I heard this calamity I had not 
a mind to cross the bay in a boat, 
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and therefore went forward on foot 
around this long bay, and came at 
noon to Akureiri. I stayed there 
for awhile, was entertained with 
brandy and beer at my freand’s 
which I met with, and after this 
recreation I went to the provincial 
judge, as I had an errand to him 
concerning some mony that I had 
inherited after a kinswoman of 
mine. Hedelivered me the money, 
28 dollars—sz2 skilling in Danish 
coin—then I started for Modru- 
valla in company with a man that 
was to go the same way: As we 
had gone to a small river, not far 
northward from Akureyri, a sudden 
gust took the hat off my head, and 
even though I ran in full speed after 
it to the sea shore, I could not get 
hold of it before it was lost for ever 
in the foaming Sea! 3y this little 
unhappi accident, the caus pre- 
liminari to one other that the 
reader shall hear in the following 
lines, I was compelled to stop my 
travelling. We returned therefore 
to an alehouse that stands a short 
distant from the town, in order to 
borrow a hat, but as I could not 
get it there, my travelling com- 
panion offered me to run in town 
and fetch one I had left there. 
Whilst he was on this errand I sat 
and awaited him in the alehouse, 
and bespoke brandy and coffee for 
us when he arrived. Within half 
an hour he came and brought me 
my old hat, and I entertained him 
with the beverage above mentioned 
for his pains, and he seemed to 
have good appetit upon the 
brandy. I likewise took too many 
glasses of the liquor, and began to 
befuddled. The day was advanced, 
so we were obliged to take leave, 
but [took up my money in order 
to pay the hostess before we went 
out of the hous. As I was count- 
ing the money to her, a ragged 
young man entered into the hous, 
and asked whither we were going, 
and as we told him, he said ‘ Very 
well, I intend to accompani you the 
same way.’ He then bought a pint 
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of brandy, and begged me to keep 
it in my pocket, as I did for him, 
but my money I wraptin a handker- 
chief and tied it together, for as I 
said farewell to the hostess she 
cried to me ‘Take care of your 
money, John.’ As we, on the 
road, were chattering about several 
things, the ragged youngster walked 
behind us, and now and then begged 
me to hand him the bottle, and 
gave me and my other companion 
to taste of his brandy. We went 
thus forwards on the road, and 
came near a farm in the twilight 
named Skjaldarvik. Then my 
former companion saw a man in a 
short distant from us, and begged 
us to wait a little while for him as 
he wanted to speak with this man 
he saw. We sat us therefore down 
under a low wall, and conversed 
for a while. He begged me to hand 
his bottle, and to drink a little 
with him, but I denied, and said 
I had already got enough. I now 
found an irresistible declination to 
sleep, and leaned towards the wall, 
and within a moment, I fall in sleep. 
After about a quarter of an hour, 
I was awakened of John, my 
former companion, but the ragged 
scoundrel stood ready to part with 
us, and said he would go to a 
certain farm Gloesibe. So he parted 
with us, but we went to the nearer 
farm Skjaldarvik, and begged for 
lodging for the night. My drunken- 
ness had somewhat abated, so I 
found it fit to examine my pocket. 
When I drew up my handkerchief 
I perceaved that I had been robbed 
of my money, for the handkerchief 
was all torned and som few dollars 
remaining. I found 12 dollars 
wanting, and a gold ring of 3 
dollars value. I at first do not 
know how to do, I though resolved 
to stay and rest in the farm for the 
night, and pursue the thief the 
next day. 1 had an uneasi sleep 
during the night. The day fol- 
lowing, after we had drunk a cup 
of coffe, we hurried forward, and 
reached soon to the farm Glasibe, 
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but the ragged villain Jack (it was 
his name) was run away for a 
little while, wherefore we hastened 
from thence in our pursuit. When 
we got to the nearest farm, we saw 
four or five men standing out doors, 
and as they saw us coming, one of 
them hastened away as thunder- 
struck. I immediately called aloud 
‘Jack, Jack, wait, wait!’ but he 
did not stop his running till 
we lost him of sight behind an 
outhouse. When we were run 
thither, he was standing there in a 

t uneasiness and perturbation. 
l asked him of my lost money, he 
replied ‘I do not know of thy 
money, and have not touched a 
peny of it.” Then said John, 
‘Thou art thief, and hast stolen 
the money. We will go in search- 
ing in thy garments. Thou, villain, 
shalt be drawn before the judge, 
if thou wilt not confess thy guilt.’ 
He then stammered to me, in a 
faltering and trembling voice, ‘ It 
was indeed me that found some 
dollars that you had lost on the 
road yesterday evening, and I 
would keep them in savety for 
you. ‘How long?’ asked I, but 
he could not answer for shame. I 
said, ‘Let me have my money 
directly.’ Then he walked some 
few yards from us, and searched 
after his footprints in the snow, he 
at once stooped down and began 
to digg the snow with his hands, 
till he took upp a bundle and 
handed it to me. I untied it and 
found it contain §8 dollars. I 
asked him where he had concealed 
that was wanting, viz., 4 dollars 
and the gold ring, but he denied 
to have stolen more of me. I was 
not contented with his answer on 
me questions, and ordered him to 
go with me before the provincial 
judge, if he then would sincerly 
confess his guilt. I then took leave 
with John, and went back again 
with this villain to Glosibe, for I 
hoped he would confess when we 
were two together. But it was in 
vain, we went to Skjaldarvik, and 
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I resolved to bring him before the 
judge in Akureyri. At once he 
said to me, ‘I will leave you fora 
minute, and then I come again.’ 
I stood and waited, and believed he 
would come and bring me that was 
wanting, when at once I became 
tired of to wait ther, and looked 
after him. I then saw where he 
was amounting a horse, which he 
stole in the field, and gallopered 
away, and was soon out of sight. 

I then at last walked to Modru- 
valla in bad humour, till I arrived 
and came to my sister, who bad me 
heartily welcome, and I entered into 
her hous, and told her my calamities 
on my travelling. Her husband, 
who is a clerk at the Baiff [to the 
Bailiff] of North and East Icland, 
was very amiable to me, and de- 
sired me to abide at his hous for 
some days. His library was open 
for me, so I amused myselv by 
reading when he was occupaid at 
the writing table. The 15 of March, 
I set on my travelling from Modrv- 
valla, and my brother-in-law Sweinn 
accompanied me almost to Skjal- 
darvik, about 2 statute miles 
There I took leave with him, and 
walked to a farm, where I met 
with some women that told me my 
lost gold ring and about one dollar 
in change, were found there close 
by the hons, of a child, when Jack 
and I had departed the preseding 
day. The change had been spied 
by a man, and the ring lay upper- 
most, which Jack indeed had did 
before he departed on the horse. I 
knew immediatly it was my ring 
and money, so I at last got my 
money, save about 3 dollars were yet 
wanting, and was very glad by 
this happiness. I walked to Aku- 
reiri this same evening and got 
lodging for the night at an ac- 
quanter. The next day was a 
Sunday so I tarried in the town, 
and was invited of some of my 
freands and acquanters. I had 
likwise opportunity to look at 
some libraryes especialli for English 
books. J borrowed one volume of 
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Household Words, by Charles 
Dickens, and the North Atlantic Tele- 
graf, by Shaffner. I was at prayers 
in the hous of Mr. Samundson, 
and at seven o’clock in the after- 
noon I entered a new playhous, a 
new establishment in this town. 
The play was pretty well performed, 
as the players was not at all versed 
in the art, though they amused the 
spectators with their comical per- 
formances, especialli in love his- 
tories. The players were all Ic- 
landish men save one who was 
Danish. When the comedie was 
ended, I set on my journey in the 
night, and wandered in moonlight 
to east from Akureiri, and was on 
the following day advanced to the 
river Skjalfandafljot, and the 
next day I arrived at my home 
(the 18). My wife, mother and 
children said my heartily welcome, 
I presented them coffee and fine 
bread, so my wife dressed a little 
banquet for us all, and I told them 
all my bad and good adventures 
on my journey. 

At this time we’ had severe wea- 
ther, so some of the peasants was 
in wanting of food for their sheep. 
Ihad plenty of hay and could help 
some creatures from starvation, but 
Ihadscanty of victualsformy family, 
but milk and corn, so I bought fish 
from Husavik, but in April the fish- 
ing of trout increased, so we had 
enough fare. 

In May I prepared and digged 
my gardens, and sowed cabbage 
and potatos as usual. In June 
the people became subject of a cer- 
tain illness or catarrhal sickness, so 
several men died of it. I and most 
of my family suffered of this illness 
for some time, but recovered before 
the time of hay harvest. The 28 
of July I was seeking on horseback 
after 4 ewes that were gone astray 
to the hills. In the afternoon I 
was overtaken by terrific thunder- 
ings, the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, the poor horse became 
raving mad, so I was compelled to 
dismount, and lead the horse a long 
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with me. This great storm lasted 
about 3 hours. I have never been 
more delighted when it left off, and 
the western sunbeams enlivened 
the poor brutes in the fields, which 
stood closely in crowds, or had fied 
in the caves, and I grew dried of 
my wetness. Some days after we 
perceaved a dens smoke in the air 
that showed that a Volcan was in 
eruption. We at last got the news 
from the Southland that it was in 
a glacier, which burnt for a part of 
the summer, and it was, indeed, 
the main cause for the rainy and 
cold summer season we then had. 

The 9 of July I heard that 
some Englishmen were arrived to 
Reikjahlid, and hearing the news, 
I made haste to go and visit them. 
I was very glad when my freand 
Mr. Shepherd was one of them, 
and offered them my servitude, as 
they were seeking after birds and 
eggs. The roth I guided them on 
the lava in order to seek out a nest 
of a certain bird, who I thought 
were Midgraond, but when the 
bird was killed of their gunshots, 
it proved not to be the bird they 
asked for. I invited them, Mr. 
Shepherd and Mr. Fowler, to my 
hous, and as Mr. Shepherd remem- 
bered his promise to me the last 
summer, viz., to send me a book as 
a freandly present, he heard of me 
that I had a mind to have a little 
bible, he was, therefore, so amiable 
as to give me his pocket bible, 
and wrote this sentence on it from 
the Proverbs : ‘ Better is little with 
the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasures and trouble therewith ;’ 
and ‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ The 14 in 
same month they departed from 
Reikjalid. I began the haymaking 
the 22nd of July, but the grass 
was rather little in this cold sum- 
mer. I got though enough for 
my few sheep, cows, and goats. I 
had finished to cut the grass of my 
meadows 12 September. 

The 16 Septr. I rode with many 
other in Gaungur, which means 
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to search after sheep between the 
mountains far off in southward 
direction from Myvatn. The 17 
we found many sheep, the 18 the 
flock increased considerably, but 
the 19 the great and innumberous 
collection of sheep was driven of a 
numbrous body of riding men, but 
we had to drive them in a stormfull 
day to the Rjett, where this sheep 
should be separated, and a multi- 
tude were assembled at the Rijett, 
or large sheepfold, that day. I 
rode home this same evening in 
company with men and women 
that had visited the Rjett, many 
of them but for pleasure. My crop 
of potatos was very little this 
autumn, viz., only 4 bushels, or 
half a barrel, which I appointed to 
keep savely the coming winter in 
order to sow them the next spring. 

I and my wife were invited to a 
wedding feast on a farm called 
Gardur. Here, at Myvatn, the vi- 
sitors were entertained with abun- 
dance of mutton, rice, coffe, and 
fine bread and brandy. I was com- 
pelled to awake the whole night, 
as I was the sole musicer for the 
young people that was fond of mu- 
sic, but at last I was conquered of 
the strong drink, and fell asleep 
when I was in the boat that caryed 
me in savety at home early in the 
morning of the following day. In 
the month of October I began to 
build the stone wall, and laid 
mysely dead fatigued in the bed 
after I had trudged the whole day 
in lifting great stones and shovel- 
ling mould or small stones in the 
midst of the wall. When I left off 
this work the length of the wall 
was 150 fathoms, but there were 
50 fathoms still after to finish the 
whole wall around my part of the 
tin. This autumn I changed one 
of my cows as she did not milk 
well, and got a great red cow again, 
so I had now 2 red cows in my 
byres, and from them I had plenty 
of milk for the support of my 
family, but of other victuals I had 
rather too little. I however hoped 
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that the fishing of trout during the 
spawning time would, as usual, en- 
crease my store of victual for the 
approching winter season. 

The rst Novemb. I put my nets 
under the ice and walked to them 
every day, now and then in bad and 
frosty weather, and fished 4 or 5 
or 6 each day, besides smaller 
trout. Gilthead from 4 or 5 to 
10 or 12 or thereabout. The 
trout were all dried in the air 
and kept for winter food. This 
year passed away without any re- 
markable adventure to me or to my 
family, and we saluted the coming 
new year, 1863, with our common 
festivals at Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. 

In this month (Januar.) I bor- 
rowed the new Danish Encyclo- 
pedia and read the book at all my 
leisure hours, as I found it very in- 
structive in all sciences. 

The unhappiness occurred one day 
in the latter part of January, that 
when I returned home from my 
nets all my little herd of sheep stood 
crowded together at thedoor of their 
cote, andI soon perceaved that one of 
my lambs was all covered on his 
forehead with blood. I ran to look 
at him, and as I had counted them 
in haste, I found one lamb wanting. 
The fox had of cours chased my 
herd and bitten a lamb and killed 
the one that was wanting. Iranin 
among the lava in order to search 
after the carcass, and after a short 
search I found the dead lamb under 
a rock, but the fox of russet colour 
ran away as he perceived me ap- 
proching. But he had eaten part 
of the lamb. I was henceforth ob- 
liged to go every day with my sheep 
in among the lava where they were 
pasturing, and stand there the live- 
long day, sometimes in frost and 
bad weather. I read by occasions, 
in order to shorten the tedious 
hours, most often in the great en- 
cyclopedia. One day I ventured 
to leave my herd, but in the even- 
ing a lamb was wanting, which the 
fox had killed during my absence. 
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IT lost thus 4 lambs, which was 
the more piteous as I had endured 
the loss of 8 sheep before in this 
winter, so my little herd diminished 
when I wanted it to increase in 
proportion to my family, who should 
for the most part have its lively- 
hood and nessessaries from the 
herd, that were now only 46 in 
number. During this winter this 
same fox killed almost 30 sheep 
at the farms around Lake Myvatn. 
Last in April, when the fine weather 
came on I left my sheep to them- 
selves, for the fox had at last quitted 
the neighbourhood, and I began the 
outhous works which my economy 
required, as to carry stones to the 
wall, lay dung on the tin, and be- 
sides lay the nets every night in the 
lake, and take them in my boat in 
the morning. Some of the peasants 
were as usual in wanting of hay for 
their creatures, so they were com- 
pelled to borrow hay from them 
that had plenty of it. I had plenty 
of hay and was able to lend to the 
poorer. The 14 May (which is the 
appointed day for shifting and dis- 
charging of the serving people) I 
took a manservant for the third 
part of the year, so he worked for 
me every third week. His name 
was Sigurjon, he had served me 
before half a year. 

Late in May I sowed potatos 
and cabbage in my 2 gardens 
but it was not likely that it vould 
grow, as the weather was extremly 
cold about this time, and some- 
times thick drift of snow, and the 
grass grow so scantily that the 
cows were wintering in their byre 
till early in June. 

The artist -Arngrimur above- 
mentioned, begun to teach swim- 
ing to some young boys in, a fjord 
distant from my hous, as here was 
some warm water, and _ the 
more agreeable for the youngsters 
to go in it in the stormy and cold 
days we had in June this year. 
Arngrimur visited me every day, 
and all his schoolboys, 10 or 12 
innumber. He had his flute or fiolin, 
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so we practised music together, 
and applied ourselves to learn and 
so progress in this amusing art. 
I worked assiduously at the stone 
wall, and finished this great work 
the 8 of July, which I had made 
alone round the half tin in Vogum and 
I expect that this wall will stand 
so long as the country is inhabited. 
About this same time the other 
farmer Asmundur finished the wall 
he had built about his part of the 
tim, which were as durable as 
mine, so now could no horses or 
cattle enter into this fertil spot to 
spoil and trod it. The 6 July my 
wife bare amale child, so we had now 
2 sons and 2 daughters. He 
were called Arni Julius, after his 
grandfather, Arni a Sveinstrond, 
and the other name after the month 
which he was born. My family 
had now increased to 9} men and 
all unable to work save I and my 
manservant, when he was in my 
hous. My wife had enough to 
take care of the children and dress 
the meat for us all. However the 
time of business at haymaking 
drew near at hand, and I begun 
to cut the grass down with my 
sithe the 17th of July. My old 
mother raked the grass together, 
with an old woman which I kept 
in my hous, my elder daughter 
Sigridur, and my little niece 
Kristin took care of our milking 
sheep. 

The 14: August, a Quaker, Mr. 
Sharp, came to Reikjalid, and with 
him an Iclander, Mr. Eirikur Mag- 
nusson, as his interpreter. The 
following day he preached in the 
little church at Reikjahl. I went 
this day to Reikjalid to hear his 
sermon, which the people found ex- 
cellent and praisefull, and some of 
them even got by heart some sen- 
tences. The interpretation of Mr. 
Eirik was so excellent, that not a 
single word was lost for the hearers 
of the good and awakening admo- 
nition to the little assembly, to 
repent their sins and turn again on 
the way that led us to heaven. 


ot 
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As this amiable man }.new that I 
had somewhat know'edge in his 
nativ language, he promised to 
send me one book from his abode, 
so I thanked him hesrtily, his kind- 
ness to me und I hope for this 
book next Spring. He took leave 
with us, and rode to Grenjadarstada 
in the afternoon, but the hearers 
returned to their hous, and kept his 
admonitory words in their heart, we 
wished ardently that he would 
come the next summer to our parish, 
to preach for us again. 

The 23 inst: I was visited of a 
Danish doctor, Mr. Harald Krabbi, 
he intended to lookat the brimstone 
mines. I rode with him and his 
manservant thither, in fine clear 
weather in the afternoon. He looked 
attentively at the boiling mudcraters 
by the side of the hill. He bought 
and killed dogs, in order to look in 
their guts after the worm that is 
believed to be the main cause of 
the hepatic disorder that is so fre- 
quent sickness among the inhabi- 
tans of Icland. He paid about 
10 pence for each dog he bought. 
He departed from Reikjahlid the 
next day to Akureiri. 

Last in this month, Agust, I 
rode to the merchant town Hisavik, 
and bought [so] much of corn and 
other nessessaries, [that] I was 
able to pay the merchants, likewise 
I bought wood fit for the wains- 
coting of my parlour. There were 
a multitude of people assembled 
at Husavik in these days, for the 
rye was too scanty. Every one 
wished to have as much as he wanted 
for housholding, but it were all sold 
when the last came, so they were 
compelled to drive their baggage 
horses unloaded to their farms. 

The 11 September | finished the 
grasscutting in my meddows, but 
the last I had cut was yet undried 
when the weather changed, so we 
had every day cloudy, rainy, and 
stormy air, and it altered to thick 
snowdrift in the latter part of the 
month. The hay lay continually 
undried, and the poor peasants 
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were afraid of losing it under the 
snow. Some of them owned 2 to 4 
or 6 fodders for a cow the whole 
winter, thus lost or corrupted, and 
at last buried under the thick snow, 
which increased one day after ano- 
ther. I lost not more than 5 
‘bagga’ (each 10 stone weight.) 
28 Sept: Most of the farms at 
Myvatn were invited to a wedding 
at Reikjahlid, as the farmer Petur 
married his second daughter toa 
young man. Even though the 
weather was sleety this day, most of 
the invited people came to Reikjah- 
lid in the morning. I was intreated 
to bring my fiolin, and my friend 
Arngrim had likewis his fiolin. 
All the guests were sufficiently 
entertained with coffi and wheat 
bread, mutton, rice, brandy, and 
punch, so the cheerfulness increased 
in the evening. We played on our 
fiolins perpetually the former part 
of the night, but at last the wine 
and sleep overpowered us, so we 
prostrated ourselves on a bed and 
slept to the noon-hour of next day. 
When we all had got a cup coffi 
and a glass of brandy, we returned 
to our abode with only the remem- 
brance of this merryment. At this 
time, all were busy in searching 
after the rambling sheep in the 
spacious wilderness about the lake. 
As it snowed every day, it would 
be very difficult to find or drive the 
flock to the farms, and many a 
sheep was wanting when the search 
was ended, and many of them was 
consequently buryed living under 
the thick snow. When the slaugh- 
tering time had passed away, some 
few farmers were selected to look at 
the store of hay on each farm, and 
advise or command the peasants, 
to keep not more sheep or cows 
than they had enough provender for, 
the approching winter. But their 
work and advises were in vain, as 
the reader shall hear later in this 
narration. Some of them obeyed 
not the good advise, but set all their 
stores of living creatures in hazard. 
I remembered my great loss in the 
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severe winter 1848-49 and had not 
too many sheep, but 2 horses, 2 
cows and a calf on my hay-store, 
so I had plenty of hay even in the 
most severe winter. This autumn 
I got not one single potato from 
my gardens, they had all perished 
and gone in rottenness in the frosty 
summer, but I got about 6 bushels 
of turnips, and digged them from 
the snow that covered my garden. 
It was very piteous for me to loos 
thus my potatos and to have no 
to sow the next spring. 

When the ice covered the lake 
and was passable, I went with cix 
nets and put them under the ice, 
and went every day to look at them, 
and take or extricate the trout 
that had entangled themselves 
during the darkness of the long 
winter night. 

My freand Arngrim visited me 
on his journey to a Parsonage hous 
called Skinastadir, where he should 
paint a Church within, during this 
winter. I gave him lodging at my 
hous the approching night, but as 
the young people in Reikjahlid heard 
the news from somebody that 
happened to come there, that we 
were playing together he on the 
flute, and I on the fiolin, they came 
7 in number and solicited us to 
play for them different melodyes, so 
we played uninterrupted till twelf 
at clock in the night, and after this 
amusement they returned. They 
had a greatliking for music, espe- 
cialli the 3 unmarried daughters 
of the farmer Petur, as well as his 
38ons. Arngrim went on his long 
travelling the next day, as he had 
finished a picture of me, that re- 
sembled very well, as all that he 
drawed. 

This winter I fished pretty well, 
and better on the spawning shallow 
than in the 3 last winters, espe- 
cialli of the gilthead, so we had in 
possession, a hundred of dried trout 
‘band’ at New Year. A band of 
trout means 2 trouts, hanged 
together in a string. Last in 
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Februar, I left off my winter 
fishing, as the trout is then gone 
away or killed at the spawning 
laces. 

I had several amusing books to 
read this winter viz: Jerusalem 
Revisited, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Family Sonhalden, likewise I 
read the Voyage of Galatea round 
the Globe in 1845-46-47, by Steen 
Bille, in 3 volumes, and beside 
this, some new Iclandic books, but 
indeed it is very few books that is 
published now-a-days in Icland, 
because the poor people have no 
money, or find out no means to 
buy any books, although they are 
generalli very fond of reading. 

We had most often snowy and 
frosti weather to New Year 1864, 
but then rather mild weather to 
the later part of Febru: then it 
changed again, and frost and dens 
snowdrift, with great Northerly 
and Easterly wind, that lasted to 
the midst of April. In this space 
of time the farmers at Myvatn 
became in want of hay, though not 
all, there were some few among that 
were ableto assist, and either lended 
hay, or took the sheep to their own 
homes and fed them, while the aus- 
tere weather lasted. As thesnow was 
much less in the farms east of the 
lake, we had plenty of hay in the 
farms of Vogum, Strond and Reik- 
jahlid, so numberous flocks of sheep 
were driven to our farms, which 
lived on our pasture lands almost 
without hay. Likewise we took 
many horses. I lended to the poor 
farmers somewhat of hay. Some 
farmers however lost their sheep, or 
were compelled to kill their cows, that 
they should have provender for the 
sheep. Now I had last began ‘the 
1st of Marts to wainscot my little 
parlour and worked at it for six 
weeks, and completed the wood-work 
and floor within it, but the tapestry 
were yet unfinshed, for I wanted 
the linen under it. I had long 
been desirous after a comily little 
room, but had not before found out 
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means to accomplish it. I had a 
mind to adorn this room as much 
as I was able, and as I had bought 
tapestry to it, so although lesser 
than some of the parlours of the 
wealthier peasants, mine were the 
handsomest, for nobody had yet 
tapestered their rooms, even on the 
whole North-East Icland, save in 
the towns, but some few were 
painted. I had likwise fine pic- 
tures to decorate the walls. 

The 14 April a merchant vessel 
came to Husavik, the people was 
very gladdened by this news, as it 
were in wanting of rye and other 
nessessaries, and even bordered to 
famine in some families, so they 
hastened to fetch and tug on sledges 
the victuals to their houses. But 
the sad news were told of the crew 
on the ship, and likewise was writ- 
ten to the merchants that our good 
King of Denmark Fridrik VII. 
was died, and hostilities were com- 
menced between Denmark and 
Germany, concerning the duke- 
doms Slesvig and Holstein, and it 
is very likely that this will be the 
last war about these dukedoms and 
that Denmark lose them for ever, 
if not the English Government 
assist the Danish King, and I wish 
earnestly they will do so, and thus 
recompense the plundering of the 
fleet of poor Denmark, and the bom- 
barding of the metropole in the com- 
mencing of this century, for I hear 
it is a good concord between these 
two countries at present. But if 
Denmark lose these good provinces I 
wish for the separation of Denmark 
in following manner—that Zealand 
and the adjacent islands, viz. :— 
Fjon Falster Langaland, be a Duke- 
dom, to the desendants of the 
Danish regal family, Jutland be 
conjoined to Sweden, the Faro islets 
to Norway, but Icland and Green- 
land be combined to Great Britain. 

But it is notfor me to write of the 
destination of the Danish monarchy, 
I will therefore turn again to my 
own relation in my peacefull and 
pleasant country house, and detail 
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what happens this day, as it is the 
last day that I write at present of 
my past livetime, but the first day 
in the summer, the 21st April 1864. 
The first day in the summer is always 
Thursday that falls between the 18th 
and 2sth April, and is a joyfull 
festival day above the whole Icland, 
especialli for the presents that we 
call Sumargjaver, that means sum- 
mer gifts of various things among 
the imhabitants in each country 
hous. My mother got upp at 5 
o’clock in the morning and dressed 
coffi to us, she is yet healthy and in 
good cheer, ina age of 72. As we had 
drunk our coffi, and our children, 
4 in number, and Kristin the fivth 
(the daughter of my sister) had got 
a cup of warm milk and sugar 
each, I began to sing a song before 
prayers. When I had sung, I read 
15 pages on a good sermon-book, 
all about the coming summer, and 
thanking to our Lord for his protec- 
tion of his poor people in Icland the 
past winter. I sung a song after 
the sermon and then finished it, 
then I went out doors, made the 
sign of the Cross on my face. I 
perceaved the change of weather, 
for it were serene and thawing this 
morning, instead of frost and foggi 
for the past days, and all snow was 
molten away near the water, but 
further off the land was yet covered 
of thick snow, and was enlightened 
here and there of the morning sun- 
beams; but dark blue clouds were 
scattered over the sky, and the sun 
sent occasionalli his rays between 
them, as a breeze pressed on in the 
upper regions. I went first to my 
sheepcote, and distributed plenty of 
hay to them, for I thought it fit 
that they should likewise have a 
suffisent meal on this joyfull day. 
At the same time my mother worked 
in the byre, and my wife milked the 
cows. As it were finished, I and 
my wife entered in the boat and 
rowed a little distant from the hoas, 
and drew in our 6 nets. We got 
8 little trouts in them. At 9 o’clock 
my wife brought the abundant 
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breakfast on the table, which con- 
sisted in the best dried trout, a 
piece of exquisite mutton, bread 
and butter, and plenty of cow milk 
to boot, and although it were 
dressed in a simple manner, we sat 
as contented at this fare, as some 
of the weathier at their meal from 
the finer cookeri. As we had eaten 
sufficently, I took my violin, for I 
held the day for a day of recreation, 
and my children stood round me 
and sang the melodies they under- 
stood for awhile, but my wife sat 
and gave suck to the youngest one 
listening to the music. 

All my children are healthy and 
gay, my elder daughter, Sigridur, is 
now eight years, of a sanguine 
temper, and rather to fond of gau- 
dery, but her sister Arnina is now 
six years, and is of a different tem- 
perence, a little melancoli. She 
has great liking for all economic 
affairs and rural works, and 
does not at all care for the 
gaudery. My elder son, Jon Fri- 
man, is in his fifth year, a lively 
lad, notwithstanding obedient, and 
much inclined to me, but my little 
infant, Arni Julius, wants yet 1o 
weeks to his first year, thoug 
healthy and gay. Nobody have 
died in my family during the time 
of my own houskeeping, and I and 
my wife strive to keep our house 
and raiment in cleanliness and 
order, and in our dayly chamber 
good ventilation. 

How charmful day! It is noon, 
and the sunbeams fall on the calm 
and plain surface of the lake, and 
manny birds of passage that have 
lately arrived are cheerfully chatter- 
ing on the calm water, and some 
are coming, hurriing, flying in the 
air, and fling themselves on the lake 
between their companions. The 
midges are now reviving, and 
swarm gently in the warm and 
brighte sunshine near the beach of 
the water. Now and then a trout 
ascend to the level surface in order 
to snatch a midge, and move & 
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little the surface and disappir in 
the same moment. <A holy peace 
is prevailing over this rural scenery, 
and a divine rejoice is awakened 
in every bosom. In this happy 
hour I sit writing these last lines of 
my past livetime, in my little roome, 
34 years 227 days of age. 


Here ends this quaint, simple re- 
cord of a man’s life, a genuine 
modern saga, simple and true; just 
as Jon Jonsonn wrote it in English, 
at Vogum, near Myvatn, in Iceland. 
He died shortly after this date. 
His widow is remarried, and now 
lives at Réke. 


[ Mr. Shepherd, in The North-west 
Peninsula of Iceland (Longmans & 
Co., 1867), at page 159, thus de- 
scribes a visit made in the summer of 
1862, to Vogum: ‘ During Bjarni’s 
absence Jon Jonsson, the proprietor 
of the farm at Vogar, a short dis- 
tance from Reykjahlid, paid us a 
visit, and invited us to go and see 
him. Vogar is a small oasis in the 
lava, on the shores of the lake 
(Myvatn), and in its sheltered 
garden there were cabbages and 
potatoes growing with some vigour. 
He had taught himself English from 
one or two books which he pos- 
sessed, but he had no idea of an 
English sound. He spoke English 
with an Icelandic pronunciation, 
and we had some very amusing 
conversations with him. He told 
us that he was dissatified with his 
country, for it was too ‘coldish.’ 
He was the only Icelander I saw 
who possessed a fiddle. He could 
play a little; but the strings were 
broken and he was unable to re- 
place them. He showed us a short 
description of Myvatn and the sur- 
rounding mountains, which he had 
written in English. His style was 
rather peculiar. He gave me his 
MS., hoping that I would correct 
it and return it to him; but sad to 
say, it was lost before I reached 
Reykjavik.’ ] 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE enquiries which we have 
recently made into the limits 
of probable improvement in the 
illumination and water supply of 
London, suggest the application of 
a similar method to the solution of 
the yet more important questions 
that relate to the government of 
the metropolis. The expedient of 
marking out the limits within 
which advantageous changes may 
rationally be expected to occur, 
may seem at first sight not only 
simple, but rude. But when we 
observe how common it is to an- 
ticipate consequences that are en- 
tirely disproportionate to the value 
of the causes which are to produce 
them, we must admit that time 
will be saved, and labour avoided, 
by the preliminary measure of 
staking out the course. As it 
would have been impossible for the 
Registrar-General to anticipate a 
reduction of half the amount of the 
existing rates from a measure 
which, even if altogether feasible, 
would only have affected a fifth 
part of that amount, had he first 
stated the limits of the saving 
under discussion, so will it often be 
found in other matters. A reform 
may be demanded, or may be re- 
sisted, which is, in itself, either 
desirable or otherwise, but the 
results of which, whether for good or 
for evil, may be plainly ascertainable 
beforehand to be altogether unim- 
portant as compared to those which 
are confidently predicted by zealous 
and heated partisans. 

Before, then, we can arrive at a 
position in which it is anything 
but mere waste of time to discuss 
imaginary improvements of detail 
(after the fashion of Mr. Firth), 
it is needful to enquire into the 
true limits of the function of muni- 
cipal government. Nor is it pos- 
sible altogether to sever such an 


enquiry from,some examination of 
the primary principles of represen- 
tative government, however applied. 
It has been said of late, with more 
truth than often lurks under the 
form of a mot, that representative 
institutions are now on _ their 
trial. There can be little doubt 
that the idea, so firmly implanted 
in the minds of some of the leading 
English statesmen of the past 
generation, that it was only neces- 
sary to transplant into Greece, 
Turkey, Jamaica, or any other soil, 
an imitation of certain institutions 
that have gradually grown up in 
England, in order to make those 
deserts blossom with the highest 
blessings of civilisation and of 
order, has now had its day. 

Most reflective men have been 
convinced, by a maturer study, 
founded on a wider induction than 
was formerly held to be sufficient, 
that institutions are, to a very con- 
siderable extent, a matter of Race. 
While the question how far a cer- 
tain form of creed, or a certain 
group of political dogmas, tends to 
form, or how far they are the pro- 
duct of, a given state of society, or 
of the natural development of a 
certain race, may be incapable of 
exact solution, we have at least 
learned of late that these two sides 
of the question exist. Action and 
reaction, influence and counter-in- 
fluence, complicate the question. 
The influence of institutions under 
the unquestioned rule of which the 
child has grown into the man, is one 
never to be entirely shaken off. 
Thus any institution, once founded, 
has in itself a certain element of 
stability. But it is no less true that 
every such institution was, in its 
infancy, the product of the intelli- 
gence or of the instinct of the race. 
In societies of an equally early date 
different races have originated very 
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different institutions. The tone 
and temper which led to this first 
establishment is to a great extent 
hereditary in the blood. These 
gradual changes are rendered har- 
monious, partly as being the natural 
development of a given order of 
things, and partly as being inspired 
by the same hereditary temper that 
established the original institutions. 
It follows that any attempts to 
transplant, fully grown, the insti- 
tutions of one race into the soil and 
life of another, is unphilosophical 
and unpromising; and, as matter 
of historic research, the result of 
such efforts has usually been failure. 

Any assumption, then, that re- 
presentative government is in itself 
a Heaven-born institution—a sort of 
Minerva sprung from the concep- 
tion of absolute wisdom, which it 
is only necessary to unveil in order 
to receive the glad homage of man- 
kind—may be ranked with the be- 
lief of the Norseman in the su- 
premacy of Odin, or with that of 
the Italian peasant (if such is yet to 
be found) in the infallibility of the 
Pope. In certain races, and under 
certain conditions, great prosperity 
has been found to exist either in 
consequence or in spite of institu- 
tions in which we take a national 
pride. But the man who insists on 
the fitness of trial by jury as a 
panacea for the wrongs of the Irish, 
or on parliamentary representation 
as fitted for the rule of the negro 
tribes, is only a paper reformer; 
who would materially alter his 
views if compelled to reside for a 
short term of years in Ireland or 
in Jamaica. 

We must therefore avoid such a 
jump in the dark as the assumption 
that a representative constitution is 
necessarily the mode of government 
best fitted for such a purpose as the 
administration of the City of Lon- 
don. We by no means deny that 
this may possibly be true. To 
deny, d priori, is as childish as to 
assert. But it is only by showing 
both the practicability of such a 
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mode of organisation, in theory, 
and its good results, as matter of 
historic fact, that such a position 
can be established. We fear that 
much is at present wanting before 
either one or other of these requi- 
sites can be said to have been fully 
attained. 

It ought never to be forgotten 
that the mere fact of enormous in- 
crease in numbers has a tendency 
to render institutions that once 
answered their purpose very ad- 
mirably useless or even pernicious. 
Aristotle, in his Politics, speaks of 
a state of 50,000 citizens as beyond 
the limits of practical manage- 
ment by means of discussion. 
What he would have said if the 
idea, not of a country, but of a city 
containing from three to four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, had been sug- 
gested to his attention, we can only 
conjecture. He would doubtless 
have refused to discuss such an 
improbable hypothesis. But of 
one thing we may be certain, 
and that is, that if he had con- 
sented to discuss the subject at all, 
he would have pointed out in the 
first instance that the proposed 
conditions of life were so different 
from any as to which it was pos- 
sible to speak from experience, 
that every item of the new organi- 
sation must be subjected to pro- 
found and searching investigation. 

The annual date of the election 
of the first magistrate of the City 
of London would be enough, in 
the absence of other record, to 
point out the historic origin of an 
organisation which has very far 
outlived the state of society of 
which it was the offspring. The 
title of mayor, indeed, bears witness 
to the influence of the Norman con- 
querors. But itis not to France, 
but to Italy, that we must look 
for the origin of the municipal 
constitution of London. Thus we 
must admit, in the first instance, 
that it was a transplanted institu- 
tion. But it was not such a trans- 
plantation as would be that of a 
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national parliament, at the present 
day, to Constantinople. It was 
rather as one of those introductions, 
into the farthest regions of the 
empire, of institutions familiar to 
themselves, which were customary 
among the Roman colonists, than 
as special gifts to the Britons, that 
Roman municipalities took root in 
England. We must thus go back 
a step further, and trace them to 
their origin in Italy. Here history 
speaks with a voice that is per- 
fectly intelligible as to principle, 
whatever dispute may arise as to 
detail. A settlement—we might 
say a robber settlement—grew into 
a city; a city into a State; a State 
became the mistress of the world. 
At each step in the mighty trans- 
formation a law-abiding people 
clung closely to all that it was pos- 
sible to preserve of their ancient 
institutions. When the original 
regal power was replaced by that 
jealous balance of authority which 
maintained its equilibrium for four 
hundred and fifty years, the muni- 
cipal type was carefully maintained. 
The transformation of Republic into 
Empire took place not by legisla- 
tive parturition, or in consequence 
of the labours of a reformer, but 
by the sheer pressure of augmented 
numbers. The magnitude of the 
Roman State ontgrew its form of 
government. The few remaining 
representatives of the original ple- 
beian families became, by the in- 
fluence of the changes wrought 
by time, heads of a wealthy and 
powerful noblesse. The original 
liberty of the common people de- 
veloped into a portentous idleness. 
Fed by the tribute of the world, and 
defended from the attacks of ennui 
by the care taken by the magnates 
of the city to provide public amuse- 
ments, the Populus of Rome sank 
into a worthless mob. The Senatus 
became, from the same irresistible 
influence of the growth of empire, 
effete as a council. In the time of 
the Gracchi an attempt was indeed 
made to remodel ancient institu- 
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tions, so as to fit them for widely 
different conditions; but the effort 
was made in the direction of de- 
struction rather than in that of con- 
solidation. When the government 
of the world dropped, first into 
the hands of three conspirators, 
and a little later into’ that of 
almost the only man who proved 
to be able to bear such a burden 
without the loss of reason under 
its pressure, the fact was a natural 
result of growth without healthy 
organic change. As the most 
stately and vigorous organic frame 
attains its natural term of life, so 
was it with the Roman Constitu- 
tion. How the decay might have 
been avoided it may be difficult to 
imagine. All that is certain is, 
that institutions which were proved 
by their permanence to be wise, 
powerful, and suited to the genius 
of the people in whose bosom they 
arose, became, by sheer lapse of 
time and increase of numbers and 
of wealth, effete and paralysed, so 
that the dictation of one man—at 
once general, tribune of the people, 
head of the Senate, and High 
Priest—was all that intervened be- 
tween the ultimate stage of cor- 
rupted civilisation and the absolute 
disintegration of society. 
Comparing small things with 
great, something of the same order 
and progress of affairs may be 
traced in the history of the muni- 
cipal institutions of London. Of 
their admirable utility at one time 
there is no doubt. The royal city 
throve and grew under laws that 
were gradually enacted in harmony 
with the spirit of the times, and 
with the energy and wealth of her 
chief citizens. London, in jealously 
guarding her own rights, became 
the protectress of the liberties of 
England. Wealth, worthily gained, 
and worthily dispensed, flowed into 
the great emporium of commerce. 
Around the chartered city spread 
first acres, and then miles, of 
suburb; the constant extension of 
which, even so far back as the 
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reign of James I., was regarded 
with apprehension by the Legis- 
lature; but to which it was vainly 
attempted to put a stop. It is 
true that the magistracy exercised 
by the fathers of the City did not 
spread over the new parochial dis- 
tricts that physically, although not 
politically, were incorporated into its 
growth. In this respect the growth 
of London materially differed from 
that of Rome. In the former, not 
only was the municipal, severed 
from the national, government, but 
the municipal government itself was 
confined within the ancient limits 
of the City walls. Thus grew up 
an altogether anomalous state of 
things. To a certain extent the 
members of the great City com- 
panies may be compared to the 
citizens of Rome. They are not, 
indeed, supported at the expense 
of the tributaries of the City. But 
in the application (well or ill) of 
the large and unaudited revenues 
of the companies to the educa- 
tion, the solace, and the feasting of 
their members, we see a relic of 
the same order of things which 
gave bread and the games to the 
citizens of Rome. The unpre- 
cedented and unfortunate feature of 
the case with regard to the growth 
of London was the absolute want 
of elasticity in the constitution of 
the City Courts. Instead of the 
whole of London being governed, 
as in old times, by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council- 
men, that chartered organisation 
was so. strictly limited that at the 
present time it only has authority 
over about one acre out of every 
square mile of the area of the 
metropolis. 

In the two historic instances that 
we have cited, the course pursned 
has thus been partly similar, and 
partly very dissimilar. Institu- 
tions, in themselves admirable, 
permanent, and effective, have, in 
each case, gradually fallen into 
decay by the silent but irresistible 
effect of growth of population. In 
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one case, where the authority of 
the institutions was so elastic as 
to comprehend all the additional 
growth, the balance became so 
impaired by the extension of em- 
pire, that society itself broke to 
pieces under the pressure. In the 
other case it is the institution 
which, confined to its original area, 
is reduced to unimportance by the 
growth of a population that has 
escaped from its influence, but 
which, at the same time, has grown 
up with a want of organisation and 
of rule that is little short of a 
scandal to civilisation. 

It follows that the simple refusal 
to take heed of the changes effected 
by the steady progress of time is 
anything but truly conservative. 
The wisest institutions framed by 
human art could only regard the 
circumstances with which the legis- 
lature were themselves familiar. 
They could not, or at all events 
did not, include provision for gra- 
dual modification in proportion to 
the change of conditions. On the 
contrary, they strove to make 
change impossible. Change, indeed, 
was inevitable, since the state of 
society for which the institutions 
were provided was itself subject to 
mighty changes. But no machinery 
intended to provide for any such 
change formed part of the original 
institutions. Change, therefore, was 
naturally deferred until it became 
inevitable. When this is the case, it 
takes place inthe form of revolution. 

When society has reached a 
condition in which revolutionary 
change (under whatever guise it 
may be presented to the mind) has 
become inevitable, two courses be- 
come possible. The one—which is 
that to be expected from children 
or irreflective persons—is to make 
tabula rasa of the past, and to 
educe a new order of society from 
abstract principles or imaginary 
bases; the other is to cling as 
closely as possible to the institu- 
tions under which the State or 
the people has grown up from in- 
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fancy to maturity. In this latter 
attempt—a neglect of which is a 
negation of human experience—two 
methods are conceivable. The one 
is to adhere, as closely as possible, 
to the form of ancient institutions ; 
the other is to penetrate into the 
spirit of those institutions, to grasp 
their master principles, and to apply 
those principles and that spirit to 
the modification of the new legis- 
lation. The former of these courses 
is that of the unintelligent admirer 
of the past; the latter is that of 
the man who desires that what 
was best in the past should have 
full play and power in the future. 
If we look for those main prin- 
ciples of local government—con- 
fining ourselves at present to this 
branch of the subject—under which 
not only London, but so many 
famous and wealthy cities, attained 
their highest prosperity, we shall 
be struck with the constant pre- 
sence of two great principles of ac- 
tion which have of late years fallen 
much into disuse. These, although 
not necessarily connected, have been 
always historically associated. They 
are the principles of gradation of 
authority, and of unpaid service of 
the public. We can trace many signs 
of theancientimportance of the prin- 
ciple of systematic gradation. Its 
form survives almost everywhere. 
In the earliest times of our national 
history it appears to have been the 
mainspring of the organisation of 
the country. Its mark is left in 
the ancient divisions of tithings, 
hundreds, and counties or shires. 
In military organisations it is, of 
necessity, a main feature. In the 
most remarkable attempt at the 
reconstruction of the legal edifice 
that has yet been made—the famous 
Code Napoléon—this principle was 
paramount, and was associated with 
the equally ancient principle of 
unpaid public service by means of 
the great weight given to arbitra- 
tion. With regard to the latter prin- 
ciple, now everywhere falling into 
discredit, it nowhere is so utterly 
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banished as in those States where 
the ultimate decision of the ques- 
tion is referred directly to the will 
of the majority. The modern idea 
of a republic presents as com. 
plete a contrast as it is possible 
to conceive to that stern oli- 
garchical rule under which the 
idea of the State as the first 
object of the love, reverence, and 
service of the citizen was developed 
to its fullest extent. The common- 
wealth or republic of Rome was 
one of the most aristocratic of all 
governments. The paternal power 
over the family, the inalienability 
of real property, the sacred respect 
to hereditary right, the reverence 
shown to age, to matronhood, to 
the grey hairs of the senators, the 
utter voicelessness of the common 
people in any point where the Law 
or the Senate had spoken, were all 
elements of that love and worship 
of the republic which gave such 
grandeur and stability to the Con- 
sulate and Rule of Rome. If we 
contrast the condition which so 
long endured, until it broke down 
under the luxury introduced by 
foreign conquest, and the weight 
of the foreign empire of the Roman 
State, with what are now called 
Republican institutions, we shall 
find that the ruling principles of 
the two orders of things are dia- 
metrically opposite. In nothing 


is this more apparent than in. 


the desire to escape from unpaid 
public service. What is called the 
Senate in France is a body of men 
sufficiently dependent on theirneigh- 
bours to receive the sum of 180,000l. 
a year for the performance of such 
functions as they are said to dis- 
charge. The Deputies of the French 
people are gratified by the annual 
wiges of 271,0001. The Legion of 


Honour—a body that does not 
even affect to perform any duty, 
but is a set of men merely associated 
by the possession in each member of 
some such special claim to the ad- 
miration and respect of the nation 
that he wears a red ribbon by 
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way of honourable decoration—is 
further remunerated by an annual 
gratification of a million sterling. 
In the United States there is 
now hardly any attempt to disguise 
the fact that the pursuit of poli- 
tical distinction is all but purely and 
simply a question of dollars. The 
choice of the temporary President 
of forty millions of men is made 
an open and undisguised matter of 
pecuniary interest. All holders of 
office are sent to the right-about on 
the substitution of a President 
from the ranks of the opposite 
party. The true republican idea 
of the service of the State is one 
which it is now as difficult to find 
lingering on earth as are the rites of 
Apollo or of Minerva. Names have 
been retained or re-introduced, but 
the things which these names were 
wont to signify are altogether of 
the past. 

It is conceivable that in the ever 
increasing specialisation of human 
knowledge, we may be tending 
towards, or have arrived at, a con- 
dition where unpaid service ceases 
to be the best available to the State. 
The experience of our police courts, 
the contrast between the justice 
rendered by stipendiary magis- 
trates and civic or country justices, 
to say nothing of the ordinary 
proceedings of certain more august 
assemblies, certainly point in that 
direction. But this is a matter 
which it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have accurately decided. 
If we find that it is only to men 
specially educated for the pursuit, 
and therefore necessarily paid for 
their services, that the conduct of 
public business, of one or of all 
kinds, can be safely committed, it is 
time that there should be no doubt 
left on the point. As it is, we are 
undergoing all the evils of a state 
of transition. The best men, it is 
the common complaint (and the 
more popular the institutions, the 
more crying is the evil), shun 
the public service. Their time 
is more remuneratively occupied. 
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The honour of the post no 
longer has adequate charms. Thus 
the chief posts of unremunerated 
public service are falling more 
and more completely, throughout 
the world, into the hands of inferior 
men. Not only so, but one result 
of this descent of power is, that the 
want of remuneration becomes in- 
tolerable,and corruption makes way 
in consequence. Whether we see an 
underpaid Minister of War selling 
contracts for the supply of the 
army, and receiving bribes through 
the hands of his wife from the men 
to whom he pays out the public 
money, or the member of a non- 
paid board jobbing for the execution 
of a lucrative contract for his 
nominee, the details bear a great 
family resemblance. The discredit 
into which non-paid or underpaid 
public service is everywhere falling 
is one of the most noteworthy 
signs of the time. 

It is highly probable that the 
want of patriotic feeling, which 
may be regarded as epidemic over 
the civilised world, is mainly 
traceable to the same causes that 
have led to the neglect of the 
principle of gradation in autho- 
rities. Indirectly the case may 
be attributed to increase of popula- 
tion. Inacity or a State of the 
modest poportions with which Aris- 
totle was familiar, in the London 
of Norman times, or in the early 
kingdoms of Greece, public busi- 
ness and public duty were of a 
very limited nature. The alder- 
men, or senators, or fathers of 
the little society, under whatever 
name they ruled its councils, had 
time to spare from their own legiti- 
mate duties for the public service. 
The questions which came before 
them were few and simple. The 
distribution of duty and of respon- 
sibility was easy and natural. 


Each man, taking on his shoulders 
his own small share of public duty, 
was at once the witness and the 
juror of the mode in which his fel- 
lows discharged their own corre- 
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sponding parts. The idea of pay- 
ment was thus altogether foreign to 
the simple municipal rule. Alder- 
man or councillor, whether keen 
man of business or fussy man of 
pretence, had his little round of 
public duty, easy to discharge. Thus, 
by the common action of those who 
were bound together by the links 
of acommon interest, the public and 
the private welfare went hand in 
hand. 

With every step in increase 
of numbers this self-acting organi- 
sation becomes more difficult in 
its working. The only mode of 
maintaining a healthy activity in 
the public councils is by a subor- 
dination of function. From sheer 
increase of the number of citizens 
the original municipal council must 
in time become unable to carry out 
its original duties. Time fails. 
The amount of discussion that 
would settle the public affairs of a 
population of ten thousand souls 
would make but a weak impression 
on the necessities of a body of twenty 
times that number. Thus, with 
each augmentation of the com- 
munity, the pressure on the Supreme 
Council increases. No relief from 
this pressure can be obtained by 
increasing the number of coum 
cillors. The contrary is the result. 
The more numerous the council, 
the more time does it consume in 
the discussion of every subject 
brought before it. The only escape 
from this constantly aggravating 
pressure is by delegation. The 
chief council may divide itself into 
committees, and delegate to in- 
dividual members a part of the col- 
lective powers. In many cases 
this operation actually occurs. If 
constantly accumulating business 
is brought before a consultative 
assembly, due deliberation thus 
becomes simply impossible. Some 
change in organisation is indispen- 
sable. And the changes which his- 
tory shows us to have actually 
occurred are in the direction of 
arbitrary decision, rather than of de- 
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liberate council by the assembly 
as a whole; and of the delegation 
of arbitrary power to individual 
members in matters of detail. It 
has been shown us by the ancient 
political writers how each form 
of government has its natural 
danger, and how each form is 
thus likely to undergo modifi- 
cation in course of time. But 
the accumulating ard disturbing 
pressure to which a body of the 
nature of a Senate or Supreme 
Council is exposed by the mere 
growth of the State it was designed 
to regulate has not been treated by 
these writers, because it was not, in 
their time, anticipated. We are thus 
reduced to draw our lessons from 
our own experience. We see what 
has been the effect, in all cases, of 
the increase of population. We 
see how inadequate has been every 
attempt hitherto made to relieve the 
Supreme Council from that con- 
stantly augmenting pressure. We 
are thus driven to revert to the 
original principles of the institu- 
tion ; to recall the condition under 
which those institutions worked 
satisfactorily ; and to inquire how 
far these conditions can be re- 
produced under a very different 
phase of social life. 

There can be no contention 
against the statement that the 
primary form of government, when 
it was not monarchical or patri- 
archal, was based on the conviction 
that those men who by their age, 
their experience, their stake in the 
welfare of the country, by the 
esteem and authority they had 
acquired among their fellow-coun- 
trymen, were most fitted to direct 
public affairs, should form natur- 
ally the Supreme Council of the 
State—whether as the councillors 
of a King, or as the fountain of 
executive, as well as of legislative 
power. ‘To this natural Senate was 
added, in course of time, a second 
group of men, who represented, to 
a certain extent, the mass of the 
poorer and less considered citizens. 
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Whether we find this institution 
arranged as concurrent councils or 
chambers (as a Senate anda House 
of Representatives), or as different 
orders meeting in one House (as in 
the northern Diets of Europe, and 
to some extent, as in the knights 
and burgesses of the old English 
Parliament), matters little to the 
present enquiry. One result of 
that pressure which arises from in- 
crease of population has been the 
growth in power of the second 
element of the consultative body 
or bodies at the expense of the first. 
In the modification thus gradually 
introduced, the character of the 
Council necessarily undergoes not 
only change, but deterioration. 
More and more the men of highest 
mark and most worth are displaced 
by the representatives of numbers. 
When payment is given to the 
latter, the movement is intensified. 
We see the results now in the state 
of the Corporation of London, as well 
as in that of more important courts 
of council. Not one of the great 
merchants who hold a European 
position, and whose experience 
resembles that of statesmen, is 
to be found among the aldermen 
of London. Not one of the first 
class of manufacturers, of the men 
who stand confessedly at the head 
of the productive industry of their 
own country, is to be found there. 
The demand on the time of such 
men has gradually become too 
great. The many inconveniences 
and annoyances which they might 
expect in meeting on equal terms 
men of very inferior real import- 
ance, sent to occupy their chairs 
by the chance of a popular vote, 
would of itself deter the fathers 
of a State or of a city from oc- 
cupying their ancient seats in its 
councils. Thus, by degrees, con- 
sultative power in these bodies 
drifts into the hands of trading 
oliticians—of the men who are 
either paid for the time they devote 
to the public service, or make use 
of their position in some obscure 
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manner to procure themselves an 
equivalent for their time. It is 
unnecessary to do more than glance 
at the corruption that thus invades 
the community. We may point to 
the legal investigations now in 
course in the United States. We 
may refer to those charges which 
Mr. Firth has so definitely brought 
against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, that it is impossible to 
understand how any member of 
that body can sit down contentedly 
under the stigma. What has oc- 
curred, and is now occurring, in 
the deterioration of municipal and 
national councils, is clearly intelli- 
gible. It was analmost unavoidable 
sequence of that growth in the bulk 
and numbers for which the original 
constitutions of the governing 
bodies had in no way provided. 

If this be so—if from the sheer 
increase of numbers and of business 
a Senate or a Council becomes first 
over-worked, then deprived of its 
natural members, finally both in- 
efficient and corrupt—where is the 
remedy to be sought? We know 
how some rude practical compensa- 
tion has crept in. By delegation 
dead-lock has been to some extent 
avoided ; but no defence has been 
provided against corruption. But 
if we can trace the sources of mis- 
chief, we can learn in what direc- 
tion the remedy is to be sought. 
The evil has arisen, first, from the 
undue pressure on the time of the 
best men, then from their abandon- 
ment of their post, then from the ac- 
cumulation of overwhelming work 
in hands not the best for its per- 
formance. Two original principles 
of social organisation have been 
thus outraged. Are these princi- 
ples, if replaced and duly carried 
out in practice, enough to provide 
the remedy ? 

If the community is to prosper, 
it can only attain and maintain its 
fullest prosperity by the aid and 
service of its best and ablest mem- 
bers. Toa certain extent, then, it 
has the right to demand and to re- 
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ceive that service. But it is neither 
just nor wise to make the public 
service too onerous. Nor is it by 
payment for the time of the council- 
lors that this mischief is to be 
avoided. The key to the question 
lies in the other ancient principle, 
that of the gradation of authority. 
Overpowering pressure of public 
business comes on the Supreme 
Court as the consequence of want of 
organisation. A senate or a council 
loses public time in discussing 
matters that would be better settled 
by an inferior court. The rule ofa 
great city is no more incapable of 
organisation than that of a great 
army. But as numbers increase, 
groups of classification must in- 
crease. Every sentinel is as much 
bound to watchfulness, whether he 
form a link in a chain of a mile, or 
of fifty miles, of posts. Each non- 
commissioned officer has his own 
duty clearly prescribed, whether he 
form part of a detached guard or 
of a massed body of troops. In the 
army, as in the State, it is with the 
unit that duty commences—as it is 
to the unit that the central impulse 
radiates from the chief in command. 

That some modification of the 
original organisation of municipal 
life in this country might restore 
the healthy working of our civil 
institutions is the inference from 
the foregoing enquiry. We wish 
to avoid anything like detail—we 
do not desire to be open to the re- 
proach of offering a nostram. We 
wish only to indicate the course 
which experience seems to dictate. 
if the true direction of that course 
be admitted, the discussion of its 
details will be comparatively easy. 
Without insisting on the ancient 
division of the tithing—without in- 
dicating how many householders 
should form the lowest collective 
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unit—we suggest that such a unit 
should be organised. A certain num- 
ber of householders, bound, under 
some small fine, to exercise a certain 
amount of combination and consul. 
tation, provided with a chairman, 
either by seniority or by choice, and 
disposing of certain matters affect- 
ing themselves, would form the first 
step in an ascending gradation of 
truly popular units. The chairmen 
of the lowest combination would 
form the members of the next as- 
cending grade. The number of grades 
in ascent is a question for enquiry. 
But by the re-introduction and per- 
fection of that gradated system, 
which was the parent of our social 
organisation in pre-Roman times, 
the evils under which representative 
government is every where oppressed 
or breaking down would have the 
best chance of avoidance. Each 
citizen would have to give, to the 
common welfare, a small portion of 
his time, but a portion that would 
be directly available for the public 
service. Each ascending court , 
would discharge a duty more proper 
to the number and to the local 
knowledge of its members, and thus 
to the general prosperity, than 
would be the case if the subjects it 
decided were remitted to a larger 
and more general council. Finally, 
so sifted would be the matter for 
discussion, as well as the men who 
were to discuss, when we came to 
the Supreme Court, that it might 
be reasonably expected that the best 
and wisest citizens, giving a very 
moderate portion of time to grave 
deliberation on the few points re- 
served for their ultimate decision, 
might form a Municipal Council 
or a National Senate as reverend 
as that of Venice, and as durable 
as that of Rome herself. 
F. BR. C. 
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FIELDS AND FIELD SPORTS IN MADRAS. 


HE Presidency of Madras con- 
T tained within the long angle of 
the Peninsula is divided, exclusive 
of Native States, into twenty dis- 
tricts, analogous in size and im- 
portance rather to French depart- 
ments, or the English kingdoms of 
Saxon times, than counties. Most 
of them fringe the eastern and 
western sea-boards, but three or 
four occupy the interior between 
the Madras and Malabar coasts, 
abutting at no point upon the sea. 
They would be accounted consider- 
able States in Europe; Coimbatore 
and Salem amongst them, for ex- 
ample, each comprising more than 
eight thousand square miles. Broad 
undulating plains, far-stretching 
alternations of upland and hollow, 
characterise their surface; and 
thongh mountain masses and long 
ranges rise up here and there, and 
generally close up the horizon, and 
hills, single or in clusters, are 
dotted like islands over the great 
champaign, the general aspect of a 
level country is maintained, and 
the Great Peninsular Railway runs 
across from sea to sea, four hun- 
dred miles, without a single tunnel. 

In these inland districts the old 
country life of India has been least 
changed, and the primitive gods 
survive undisturbed. The plains, 
like moorlands at home, usually lie 
high, and extend for miles, their 
rugged surface strewn with stones 
and disjointed rock; a low yellow- 
flowered bush grows here and there, 
and a thin covering of coarse grass 
gives a green tinge during the rains, 
but a sere and wan appearance 
during most of the year. The 
higher undulations are often crested 
with rocky spires and dislocated 
granite ridges; and occasionally 
long dykes of black serpentine, 
or veins of milk-white quartz, 


may be traced following the dip 
of the strata, sometimes ceasing, 
then again cropping out, for long 
distances. Stony watercourses wind 
on all sides towards the lower levels, 
and here and there is met a rocky 
flat, riddled with hollows, some- 
times of considerable depth, in which 
rain-water lies long, even in the hot 
months, enabling a long-thorned 
bush or two, or even a low tree, to 
sustain themselves in a favourable 
crevice. Now and then such a busk 
may be met with covered with bits 
of rag, denoting that some sick 
wayfarer there sank down and died, 
to soothe whose angry ghost each 
passer-by leaves an offering of a 
scrap. The gaunt goats and cattle 
scattered over the waste gather 
round the water-hollows in the even- 
ing before straggling in long files 
to the villages on the skirts of the 
plain, driven by the lean lads who, 
perched on rocky piles, have watched 
them all the day—dusky Damo- 
tases and Corydons much given to 
piping on quaint earthen flutes, but 
with chants and voices unmusical 
to Western ears. There is little 
other motion of life on the desolate 
expanse. Pale grey harrier hawks 
and chestnut-coloured kestrils may 
often be seen gliding a few feet 
above the ground, steadily beating 
and quartering it, and from time 
to time balancing with outspread 
tail and vibrating wings over some 
small quarry, now dropping down 
suddenly and noiselessly, now re- 
suming flight. Herds of antelope 
watch any chance passers along the 
rough tracks, that here and there 
cross the plains, with heads and eyes 
all turned towards the intruders, 
ready to disperse with light bounds 
at any suspicious motion ; and occa- 
sionally on the more lonely tracts is 
a troop of the magnificent Indian 
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bustard, looking in the distance 
quite like human figures—for the 
cock bird when alarmed and drawn 
up stands fully five feet high, and 
its white neck and olive-brown 
plumage, beautifully pencilled and 
flecked with black lines and shad- 
ings, give it much the semblance 
of a white-turbaned native. 

The skirts of these arid plains 
sink graduallyintolower-lying levels, 
and cleared ‘and ploughed patches 
begin to denote the presence of cul- 
tivable soil, here, however, but poor 
and shallow, a mere sprinkling over 
rock, scratched up with the imme- 
morial plough of the country, which 
is but a curved and sharpened stake. 
Only one crop of quick-growing 
grain can be won yearly from these 
meagre plots, and but little labour 
is bestowed on them. Lower still 
the soil becomes richer, redder, and 
deeper, and the fields are inclosed by 
strong quickset hedges, not unlike 
blackthorn, and trees are not unfre- 
quent. Some of the fields bear crops 
of various local grains and growths, 
some are deyoted to pasture. The 
milch cattle, though small, are sleek 
and shapely, and give a fair amount 
of good milk for half the year ; they 
are very nimble aud unruly, diffi- 
cult to keep out of grain-fields, 
however securely fenced ; their value 
has so much risen of late years that 
in localities supposed to breed them 
best, it is found more profitable to 
devote land to pasture than to cul- 
tivation. The sheep are the best in 
India, short-bodied and small-tailed, 
producing excellent mutton; their 
wool is thick and curly, generally 
white, with black heads, sometimes 
wholly black; a sort of blanket of 
capital quality, used by all classes 
of natives, is made of it: Pro- 
prietors of flocks make much profit 
by folding them on arable lands, 
the owners of which pay a fee for 
the manure. Still farther beyond 
on the lowest level foliage becomes 
thicker, fields still more carefully 
incloséed bearing far heavier crops, 
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watered from large wells; and be- 


fore long tiled or thatched roofs, 
appearing over the fences under 


wide-armed trees, give notice of a 
village. The fertile bottom extends 
around sometimes for long breadths, 
oftener restricted to less than a 
mile, and then begins to ascend 
gradually, and merges again in 
parched, high-lyixg barren plains ; 
and so on for long leagues on all 


sides. 

Enough has been written of 
rajahs and Indian chiefs, their 
pearls and gold, and Eastern gor- 


geousness. Who has not read of 
spearing the grim tusked boar, or 
slaying the execrated man-eating 
tiger? A glance may be given at 
the humble tillers of the soil, their 
fields, crops, and ways of cultiva- 
tion, and also, perhaps, at those less 
exciting field sports which in such 
scenes replace for Anglo-Indians 
those followed over autumn stub- 
bles and heather at home. We are 
encamped out in a wide open coun- 
try; there is much business to be 
attended to during the long sultry 
day, and no better preparation for 
it than brisk exercise for the first 
hours after dawn. It is towards 
the end of the year, when crops are 
ripening fast. In the early morn- 
ing dusk, whilst cocks are crowing 
and birds twittering in the shadows, 
we mount a pony and ride out 
sharply a mile or two to a spot 
where gun-bearers, and some boys 
and beaters in charge of half a dozen 
dogs, spaniels, terriers, and half. 
breeds, have preceded us. Night 
still seems to linger under the trees, 
and the strong sickly-sweet odours 
of creepers in the hedges, and of 
some flowering trees that diffuse 
their perfume during darkness, are 
still floating in the air. Arrived at 
the trysting spot we dismount and 
assume the gun. We are on a wide 
cultivated upland, sloping gently 
into fertile bottoms, and in the dis- 
tance may be seen the bare whiten- 
ing skirts of the parched maidan. 
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Indian agriculture in the South 


is roughly divided into ‘wet’ and 
‘dry,’ the former co nsisting of rice 
cultivation only. People unac- 


quainted with the East are apt to 
imagine that rice is the prevalent 
cultivation and food of the popu- 


lation, but this is far from being 
the case. Rice is rather what 
white bread is in Scotland and 


Ireland, not the general food, but 
rather an occasional luxury; al- 
though the same perverse fashion 
which makes the whitest bread at 
home preferred to the more nutri- 
tious brown, leads all classes in 
Asia to esteem rice more highly 
than any other cereal, though con- 
taining ‘much the least nutriment 
of all. When, too, it is considered 
that rice can grow only in water, 
and therefore on levels where water 
can be supplied with certainty for 
some months, it will be obvious 
that in a country of very irregular 
surface the area capable of heing 
so irrigated must be very limited. 
Thus in the district of Coimbatore, 
for instance, out of nearly a million 
and a half acres of cultivated land 
there are little more than seventy 
thousand acres producing rice; 
necessarily then the latter must 
be the food of a minority. In a 
delta region, like Tanjore, or a 
great river valley, such as that of 
the Ganges, the proportions are 
different, yet insignificant in the 
total area of the country. Still, 
poor food though it be, rice sup- 
ports its millions, more probably 
than any other grain, and albeit 
such races are ever deficient in 
pith and manhood, and ‘ wet’ vil- 
Jages in India ever the abode of 
Brahmans, and centres of intrigue 
and roguery, as revenue officials 
well know, most beantifal, de- 
lightful, and refreshing to look 
upon is a wide stretch of rice 
cultivation—how refreshing none 
can. tell who have not seen the net- 
work of tender green plots, sepa- 
rated by ridges of darker grass, 
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lying set amid brown or yellow 
sunburnt uplands, with troops 
of snow-white paddy-birds flying 
about or standing knee-deep in the 
grain. 

‘Dry’ villages are occupied 
chiefly by non-Brahmanical classes, 
foremost amongst whom are the 
Valalas, the hereditary cultivators 
and yeomanry of the land, a sturdy 
simple race, born, as themselves 
say, to cultivate the soil, and con- 
tent generation after generation 
to pass laborious lives with hand 
upon the plough. Fortunate, per- 
haps, in knowing their own good; 
for if the earth is not always most 
just, nor always pours forth too 
easy returns, yet anxieties of am- 
bition or commerce lie beyond 
their sphere, and wars sweep by 
and leave them as before amid 
their fields and cattle, with sleep 
at will beneath their trees. They 
are remarkably abstemious, eating 
no flesh, and strictly eschewing 
intoxicating liquors; their food 
consists almost entirely of ‘ dr 
grains and pulses, and yet withal 
they are strong and well filled out, 
often tall and muscular, in favour- 
able contrast to the sparer rice- 
eating castes. One marriage cus- 
tom,more barbarous than Arcadian, 
prevails amongst them, strongly 
opposed to all Brahmanical ideas, 
namely, marrying very young boys 
to grown women ; the reason as- 
signed is that there may be an 
additional working member—im- 
portant in an agricultural family ; 
but the results are morally incon- 
gruous, for the boy’s father sup- 
plants the bridegroom, who when 
he grows up finds a family already 
provided for him, and in his turn 
follows the custom of the country. 
It is remarkable that this practice, 
with the same object, and too often 
the same result, is reported to 
obtain in Russian village com- 
munities, where, it is said, a strap- 
ping woman may be frequently 
seen carrying her baby-husband 
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in her arms! Still general disso- 
luteness of morals must by no 
means be inferred in either case ; 
the Valalas are exceptionally steady 
and averse to crime. 

The condition of the ryots or cul- 
tivators has been greatly improved 
during the last thirty years. Un- 
wise restrictions have been done 
away, and every man so long as he 
pays the assessment, moderately 
calculated, upon his holding, cannot 
be turned off; neither can it be 
raised even should he make im- 
provements, which become his own; 
and he can sell or sublet the land, 
which is indeed virtually his. 
Hence every cultivator knows ex- 
actly his position, what he may 
venture, and what expect. ‘Dry’ 
cultivation is so called because 
carried on by aid of rain only; 
when a field is so situated as to 
admit of being watered from a 
well or tank, it becomes a ‘ garden,’ 
producing besides grains sugar- 
cane, tobacco, bananas, and other 
valuable crops. Such gardens are 
the mainstay of a district, espe- 
cially in times of drought, when 
the earth’s surface is baked red 
and glowing with fervent heat. 

As an English summer landscape 
is diversified with fields of wheat, 
barley, beans, peas, vetch, &c., so 
Indian uplands and hollows are 
covered in the later months with 
growths and grains of many names 
and aspects, mostly of the millet 
kind, and generally lofty and luxu- 
riant, as befits a land of the sun; 
when grown in gardens the crops 
are still more tall and heavy. We 
are passing by a three or four acre 
piece of kumboo, or spiked millet 
(Penicillaria spicata), a noble grain, 
rising a man’s height on good soil, 
bearing a spike-shaped head, six to 
nine inches long, somewhat like a 
bulrush-head but more pointed, all 
close-set with small round grains 
covered with purple downy bloom. 
This fine millet, five per cent. more 
nutritious than rice, is a favourite 
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crop and grown extensively ; acces 
of it are waving all round in the 
morning breeze with low stately 
undulations. Next to this comes a 
plot of gram (Dolichos biflorus), 
a low close-growing vetch-like 
pulse, homely but most useful, 
replacing corn for horses in India, 
and a general food for all cattle; 
its dark-green growth often alter- 
nates with the lighter-coloured 
bluish-green Bengal gram, com- 
monly called chenna, a more deli- 
cate variety. Adjoining this is a 
field of Italian millet, more familiar 
to us hanging in bunches in bird- 
dealers’ shops, those dry yellow 
ears, however, giving little idea of 
the green drooping beauty of the 
growing grain. This is often ac- 
companied by an allied species, 
called by the natives shamay (Pa- 
nicum miliare), growing about the 
height of barley, its long plume- 
like panicle bowing beautifully 
with the weight of the grain. 
Then succeeds a field of multi- 
farious mixed cultivation, first 
perhaps a breadth of tall broad- 
leafed castor-oil plants, familiar 
now in England in ‘sub-tropical’ 
gardens, then a dozen rows of 
sticks up which clamber varieties 
of many-coloured beans, next some 
lines of flax-plants, somewhat like 
yellow-flowered hollyhocks, mixed 
with a few straggling red-headed 
plants of the cockscomb kind, 
used for flavouring pottage; and 
following these a patch of low 
broom-like yellow-flowered bushes 
bearing pods producing a fine clear 
oil. 

We pass by anarrow path through 
all this varied cultivation—the up- 
per and poorer plots are mostly 
open, the lower generally inclosed 
with hedges of prickly pear—till 
we arrive at a large piece of kumboo 
that has been recently reaped ; that 
is, the ears have been cut off with 
a small sickle-like knife, leaving 
the tall stalks, which will after- 
wards be pulled up by the roots, 
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so loosening the ground, and used 
for thatch or fodder. By this is 
a small extent of waste stony 
ground bearing only a few scat- 
tered thorn-bushes ; here we take 
our stand, while on the farther 
side of the reaped field the dogs 
are loosened and the beaters ad- 
vance towards us shouting and 
clapping their hands. As they 
approach a yelping amongst the 
dogs announces something afoot, 
and presently a hare darts out 
across the open and is forth- 
with rolled over. The Indian 
species is mouse-coloured, with a 
black velvet patch behind the ears, 
and inferior to the English in size 
and flavour, but acceptable where 
variety for the table is limited. 
Quickly following this four or five 
grey partridges whirr upwards 
from a corner; they are stronger 
in flight and more difficult to hit 
than the English, which they much 
resemble ; only one falis to the gun. 
Two or three more hares are started, 
but escape in contrary directions out 
of sight. 

We pass thence through a gap 
in a tall hedge of milk bush (2u- 
phorbium tirucalle) characteristic of 
these regions; a growth of green leaf- 
less shoots, growing one from the 
other, and branching into thick 
masses, brittle and exuding copious- 
ly a milk-like blistering juice. No 
cattle will touch it, and it grows 
rapidly on the poorest soil from 
branches stuck in. Old stocks are 
often as thick as a man’s arm, and 
rise twenty fect high; on open 
plains villages are often surrounded 
with a lofty ring of it, concealing 
all the houses within, and serving 
as a green rampart against prowl- 
ing foes human or four-footed, and 
against the furious winds that sweep 
the plainsin the monsoon. Passing 
the gap we enter a field of cotton 
of the American kind, now much 
cultivated ; the bushes, trimmed so 
asto spread rather than rise, straggle 
low over the ground and their red- 
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dish flowers are turning into round 
green bolls, some of which—for all 
stages may be seen on the same 
bush—are bursting and displaying 
the pure white tufts and filaments 
within; a beat amongst the bushes 
starts some hares, most of which 
steal away unseen through the ° 
bushes, and another covey of par- 
tridges that have, however, run to 
the farther end, and only rise at the 
hedge. At the bottom of the field 
we come upon a nullah or water- 
course a dozen yards wide; five or 
six times in the year a roaring 
torrent rushes along its bed, other- 
wise utterly dry, and its rough 
broken sides are filled with stunted 
bushes and long withered grass. 
A nullah like this is a sure find, and 
we walk beside it, the dogs and 
beaters a little behind. Soon a 
hare scuds out, a partridge whirrs 
swiftly up, and now and then a 
bevy of nearly a score quail rise 
up together from a single corner 
with startling suddenness, and scat- 
ter on all sides in a very baffling 
manner. The nullah traverses 
several more fields of different 
growths, and we follow it with 
varying success. At last it leaves 
them and becomes a narrow lane 
hollowed through deeper soil, and 
bordered on each side by high thick 
hedges of thorns, prickly pear, and 
milk plant intermixed. Formidable 
fences these, even to the clad and 
booted, much more to natives bare 
of limb and foot! Skirting these 
spiny barriers, we discern on one 
side a narrow entrance between two 
ancient stems of milk bush, guarded 
by a wattle door of woven thorns. 
Unhitching this we enter a garden 
field of two or three acres; its area 
has been levelled where uneven by 
digging out the soil and throwing 
it on to the hedge banks, that are 
much raised thereby; water is thus 
freely conducted over the surface, 
which .is divided into large com- 
partments, that can be filled one by 
one from shallow intersecting chan- 
E 
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nels. The garden bears a fine crop 
of ragi (Hleusine coracana), the 
most nutritious and favourite of all 
dry grains, not excepting wheat ; it 
is close-growing, short-strawed, and 
bears a head dividing into from four 
to six curved spikes, two or three 
‘inches long, filled with small round 
seeds, which will keep ten years in 
dry pits. We cross the garden 
along the fresh grassy bank of the 
main channel, still wet with the 
recent current, and pass through 
another thorny wicket into a larger 
field of abounding luxuriance. Here 
in close rustling array grows: the 
largest and tallest of native cereals, 
cholum or great millet (Sorghum 
vulgare), the most useful and, next 
to rdgi, the most nourishing ;' the 
thick polished stems rise ten feet 
high on watered soil, bearing large 
swelling heads of clustering hard 
round seeds, the size of pepper- 
corns, red, white, or glossy black ; 
for there are three varieties. Sixty 
fold is no uncommon return; and a 
field of this noble millet is beautiful 
to behold, the lofty shining stems 
hung with long green leaves, and the 
multitudinous heads, too strong to 
wave, quivering and whispering with 
an dvipiOpor yéXacpa pleasant to 
eye and ear. African travellers 
report this widely extended grain 
as abundantly grown in negro coun- 
tries, where an intoxicating beer is 
largely brewed from it ; but this one 
of its many uses seems quite un- 
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known in India. Proceeding on 
under the cool shade of this giant 
crop, we come to the well, the cause 
and means of this luxuriance. 

No rural feature in the East is 
more delightful than a great garden 
well. Square and spacious, twenty 
or thirty feet wide, the perpendicu- 
lar sides are often dug as deep, for 
two-thirds of the distance through 
solid rock, till water be found. The 
excavated earth and stone are piled 
up on one side of the well into a 
mound, the inner side plumb with 
that of the well, the outer sloping 
down into the garden. On the 
crest of the mound a couple of 
strong posts are planted three feet or 
so apart; between them at the bottom 
a good-sized wooden pulley wheel, 
is fixed, and a smaller between their 
tops. At the foot a large trough 
usually hollowed from a tree, con- 
ducts to a channel carried along a 
raised bank, sloping gradually from 
the mound far into the field, and 
in front of the pulley-supports a 
paved track is laid at a sharp 
descent down the mound. This is 
the bullock walk, and up and down 
it move the bullocks that raise the 
water from below. A long leathern 
bag or bucket, tapering almost to a 
point, is sewn at the mouth to an 
oblong iron frame fastened to a 
strong rope running over the lower 
pulley, and a cord attached to the 
end of the bag passes over the 
upper wheel. The rope, usually of 


1 Analysis of some of the food-grains of India, showing their respective percentages 


of life-sustaining compounds. 


Grains 


Ragi 18'12 
Cholum 15°53 
Kumboo . 13°92 
Wheat 14°45 
Rice 9°08 


Nitrogenous 
Ingredients 


Non-nitrogenous 
Ingredients 


Inorganic 
Ingredients 


1°03 
83°67 1:26 

; 83°27 "73 
83°15 2°4 
89°08 0°47 
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‘ Dry grains’ are ground, made into paste, and eaten as porridge, or more generally 


fried or baked into cakes, scones, &c. 
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twisted hide, must needs be long, as 
the water is often twenty-five or 
thirty feet below the top of the 
mound; one end is harnessed to a 
couple of bullocks, the bucket and 
frame at the other are dropped 
splashing into the water, and the 
bullocks move briskly down the in- 
clined plane; as they go, the long 
dark leathern bag emerges dis- 
tended, spouting water at twenty 
crevices, and ascends to the top of 
the mound; the driver pulls the 
upper cord which lifts the tail of 
the bag, and as the open iron mouth 
reaches the trough it pours forth 
the water down trough and channel 
into the garden, whence it is led 
from plot to plot till all are wa- 
tered, and when abundant con- 
ducted into the adjoining gardens. 
Immediately the water is emptied, 
the bullocks shuffle quickly back- 
wards up the slope, and down goes 
the dripping bucket into the water, 
soon mounting again and sending 
another gush down the channel, 
and so the work goes on for several 
hours, a bucket bringing up from 
thirty to thirty-five gallons about 
once a minute. 

A neem tree grows beside the 
well, stretching its light green 
foliage and bunches of olive-like 
berries over the water; from the 
tips of its branches hang several of 
the long beautiful nests of the 
weaver-bird, whose brown, yellow- 
breasted inhabitants are continually 
flitting in and out of the pendant 
entrance-tubes in security from all 
enemies, and at its foot are placed 
four or five splinters of stone, 
streaked with red and white paint. 
A few flowers are laid before this 
rude shrine of rustic divinities. We 
pause awhile under the shade, for 
the sun is now high and hot, and 
watch the great bucket-bag descend 
with a splash and mount streaming 
up; tufts of fern and long grass 
cling to that side of the well fed by 
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the continual moisture, and low 
bushes lean over round its rim. 
Such sights are grateful in a tropical 
land, and pleasant the dash and 
gurgle at each discharge of the 
bucket, and the ripple of the hurry- 
ing lymph as it struggles down the 
slanting watercourse, along which, 
here and there, an oleander bush 
displays its richly-scented red or 
white flowers, whilst the humped 
bullocks ply their task, backwards 
and forwards, with meek eyes and 
faces intelligently responsive to the 
driver, who hesitates not to address 
them volubly in long speeches of 
encouragement or remonstrance. 
Leaving the well, we pass into 
the village hard by, one of ordinary 
size, containing perhaps forty or fifty 
houses, built on an irregular piece 
of land over which the dry lime- 
stone rock crops up, useless for 
cultivation and overgrown with a 
tall plant? bearing broad bluish- 
green leaves and large peds filled 
with silky fibres, that covers waste 
places, like docks at home. There 
is a small street of low windowless 
houses, thatched or tiled, a strong 
wooden door in the middle of each, 
and on either side of it a divan-like 
seat runs along under the broad im- 
pending eaves, curving up at the 
ends couch-fashion. This outside ve- 
randah, which is the family gather- 
ing-placeand drawing-room, is white- 
washed and banded with red, as are 
all the walls. Beyond the street 
the abodes of the lower castes lie 
dispersed—here a cluster of round 
peak-roofed huts, there some better 
dwellings with small inclosed yards, 
in which grow a cocoa-nut tree or 
two; the whole surrounded with a 
rough stone wall whitewashed and 
red-striped, as are also the tree- 
trunks. Somewhat apart a few 
weavers are plying their craft; the 
strong cloths, sometwenty-two yards 
long, on which they are employed are 
stretched upon supports under a 
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line of flowering trees planted for 
the purpose, and they pace rapidly 
up and down these primitive looms, 
shuttle in hand: their trade is much 
diminished since their fabrics, made 
to wear, have been supplanted by 
floods of the cheaper English, made 


to sell. Somewhere in or near the 
village a big old banyan or peepul 
tree will be seen rising from the 
middle of a square stone-built plat- 
form, as usual striped white and 
red ; here gather the elders to settle 
disputes and questions of caste, and 
not far off will be the village temple, 
a small sacellum, solidly built of 
small red bricks, little ornamented, 
and devoted to one of the Saktis, 
or malignant forms of the wife of 
Siva, a deity and worship doubtless 
of aboriginal descent, adopted by 
the Brahmans into their mythology 
to increase their influence. By its 
steps are placed two or three snake- 
stones—time-worn granite blocks 
bearing a cobra rudely sculptured 
in relief on one side, in an upright 
posture, with folds disposed right 
and left, sometimes having one, 
sometimes five heads, the hoods 
always expanded: occasionally a 
woman’s bust ends Melusina-like 
in serpent-coils. Everywhere over 
the country, at the foot of trees, 
placed before or ranged round the 
walls of temples, these stones are 
met with, generally blurred and 
mouldered with age; some have 
regarded them as the oldest sculp- 
tures in India, relics of primitive 
snake-worshipping races. They 
have no priests now, nor do men 
regard them much, though a mys- 
terious awe invests them, and none 
will point at them lest the hand 
should rot; but women, especially 
those who long for children, worship 
them with offerings of flowers and 
libations of oil. Meanwhile women 
and girls in dark blue or red gar- 
ments, adjusted in true ancient 
Greek style, with round jars poised 
on their heads, are passing and re- 
passing to and from the well just 
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below the village, one of the great 
square wells already described, half 
of it, with the bullock-walk and 
water-raising apparatus, fenced off 
by strong hedges running up to 
each side, and half within the 
village ground for public use. From 
one corner a narrow flight of steps 
is cut down its side to the water, 
by which the women descend to fill 
their jars. Files of other women, 
bearing baskets of grain or vege- 
tables, are starting for the neigh- 
bouring market, and massive carts 
are creaking by, some drawn by 
grim black buffaloes, some by the 
tall white bullocks bred in jungles 
by the Cavéry-stream. 

From the village we pass by a 
very narrow lane, worn so deep 
and hollow by the constant passage 
of cattle that the hedges almost 
meet above ; this soon opens on the 
lowest level of the surrounding 
watershed, where on each side of 
the dry bed of a wide sandy nullah 
lie several acres of flat spongy soil 
better fitted for pasture than cul- 
tivation. At this season it is 
covered with long harsh grass, with 
here and there spaces of a fresh 
delicate kind growing closely, knee- 
deep. A few mimosa bushes, beset 
with pale slender thorns three or 
four inches long, and _ bearing 
clusters of yellow, or white and 
red, woolly blossoms, haunted by 
green-mailed beetles and huge blue- 
black bees, are scattered about like 
hawthorns in English meadows, and 
an incessant chirping and shrilling 
fill the air from multitudes of lo- 
custs and grasshoppers that rise at 
every step. Here we may expect 
to meet with the choice game-bird of 
the country, the florikin (Sypheo- 
tides auritus). It is of the bustard 
family, nearly the size of a hen, the 
plumage beautifully mottled and 
barred with dark and light shades 
of brown and black, the male some- 
times wholly black; the chin is 
white, and there are two or three 
white feathers in the wings. The 
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male, too, is distinguished by a tuft 
over each ear three or four inches 
long of three bare-shafted feathers 
ending in small oval webs. Its 
chief food is grasshoppers, and it is 
often difficult to flush, running long 
distances through the grass or lying 
so close as to allow being stepped 
over without rising; its flesh is 
held to be the most delicate and 
best-flavoured of all Indian game- 
birds. Choosing a large open space 
of grass, we advance in a line with 
beaters on either side and dogs 
working in front, invisible in the 
tall growth; presently there is a 
dash and whimper, and up flies the 
expected game, a satisfactory shot; 
and whilst reloading, another springs 
up and mounting high flies fast 
away. But this delicate quarry is 
prized by other foes than the sports- 
man, and a probable cause of its 
scarcity and lurking habits is the 
pertinacity with which hunting 
hawks will quarter ground like this 
with keen downward glance that 
discerns the least movement in 
deepest herbage. As the florikin is 
speeding away, a chestnut-headed, 
grey-backed merlin dashes arrow- 
like from behind a tree and swoops 
upon it. Eluding the attack by a 
hair’s-breadth the bird dives swiftly 
into thick grass, and the hawk, re- 
covering itself with light upward 
sweep, would have followed but for 
our advance. Though marking 
exactly the spot, we traverse it 
again and again, but the frightened 
bird will not rise, till at last it 
flutters up from the very jaws of a 
dog. We proceed to beat the re- 
maining ground, and bag another 
brace, which is fair success in these 
districts, where florikins are scarce, 
though plentiful farther north. 
Whilst beating, an agitationamongst 
the dogs indicates a danger hardly 
known to sportsmen at home. Two 
or three, with raised ears and un- 
easy yelp, are surrounding some 
object in the group; we approach, 
and see a large cobra, with head 
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erect and thrown back, swaying to 
and fro as a dog comes too near, 
and as we come up the grim 
spectacled head expands and a 
fierce hiss is heard—signs of instant 
attack, only prevented by a charge 
of shot. It seems much distended, 
and after some hesitation and mut- 
terings of ‘The good snake!’ (for so 
the natives commonly designate the 
cobra, and rather scruple to molest 
it, and should they kill one fre- 
quently begs its pardon) one of the 
beaters slits it up, and discloses in- 
side another snake, almost half its 
own size, apparently not long swal- 
lowed. 

We now approach a large well, 
furnished with a double bullock- 
walk and bucket-apparatus; the 
water is near the surface, deep, and 
enough to irrigate a dozen or fifteen 
acres of rice land, a little oasis of 
wet cultivation amongst the pre- 
vailing dry. Most of the paddy- 
plots have been recently cut, leaving 
the short stubble on the still wet 
soil; this is just what snipe delight 
in, and at the first step on the oozy 
ground, with the soft familiar cry 
up glances the favourite dark- 
brown white-breasted bird, and as 
it falls another rises and drops to 
the second barrel; and as we move 
on they spring up thickly, some 
darting away down the wind, some 
alighting again, but generally wild 
and difficult. So we go over the 
ground, bagging some, missing 
perhaps more, till at the last corner 
the sudden and simultaneous up- 
rising of a dozen ends the sport, 
leaving us in loud wonderment why 
nothing fell to the second barrel, 
though with a secret conviction 
that the flurry had led to firing 
under them. Snipe-shooting here 
replaces the grouse-moors aud well- 
preserved stubbles at home. In the 
great irrigated tracts the birds 
often swarm from October to March, 
and men whose eye and hand act 
well together find great sport. En- 
thusiasts will follow it up for a long 
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tropical day, with feet in cold 
water and a burning sun darting 
down upon the head, intent upon 
bagging their hundred birds. Good 
shots often accomplish this, but’ in 
our opinion at an unwise risk, 
though the birds are less wild and 
lie closer in the midday heat. Many 
a disordered liver and dangerous 
fever or dysentery may be traced 
to a day’s sniping and a bag of 
fifty brace. 

Here our morning shooting ends. 
It is past eight o’clock, and the sun 
smites fiercely; we have walked 
some five or six miles since he first 
showed his flaming rim over the 
low eastern horizon, and we reckon 
a bag of a leash of hares, two brace 
partridges, ditto florikin, three 
brace quail, and four ditto snipe. 
The pony, that by circuits and 
dexterous squeezing through gaps 
has accompanied our course, is 
now brought up; we mount, and 
ride sharply along narrow laby- 
rinthine lanes, between thick thorny 
hedges twisting amongst the gar- 
dens and inclosed fields, sometimes 
deep and hollow, sometimes raised 
upon earth excavated from gardens 
on each side. We pass fields of 
diversified cultivation, from the 
towering clolum to the lowly grum, 
now and then catching glimpses of 
the white bullocks moving up and 
down their walk, and hear the cry 
ef the driver and the splash and 
rattle of the bucket. 

At one spot, where three lanes 
meet, a weird goblin-like troop 
opens on our sight. Ina corner, 
backed by a high dark hedge, fenced 
off by a low line of prickly pear, 
there is grouped an assemblage of 
grotesquely hideous figures. In 
front stands a row of horses, nearly 
life-size, rudely formed of pottery, 
painted in staring colours. Most 
are white, some pied, with capari- 
sons and housings of pottery-work, 
coloured brightly. Three or four 
bear riders grasping weapons, with 
yellow faces, grinning teeth, thick 
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black moustaches, eyebrows, and 
hair, and belts, necklaces, and or- 
naments in gaudy hues. Behind 
this uncouth cavalry are ranged 
some colossal figures eight or ten 
feet high, of the same material, 
decked in the same style with 
various insignia, fillets or tiaras on 
their heads and horrible counte- 
nances. There are also two or 
three elephants, less than life, with 
tusks and housings, all in coloured 
pottery. These nightmare - like 
figures are in all stages of decay ; 
some blackened by time and wea- 
ther, with limbs broken and great 
rents in their hollow bodies ; others 
entire, but faded, and two or. three 
new and staring with fresh paint. 
All are placatory offerings to local 
demons and evil spirits, who really 
receive the larger share of popular 
worship. Numerous they are and 
many-named, all male, but equally 
malignant with those female deities 
who occupy most village temples 
and are resolvable into some form 
of the wife or saktiof Siva.. These 
male demons of aboriginal super- 
stition are not recognised by the 
Brahmans, except as servants of 
their gods, and no Brahman assists 
at their rites; their office is to 
plague human kind; they inflict 
diseases on men and cattle, and 
bring on evil and misfortune. In 
cases of obstinate sickness, long- 
continued ill-fortune, frequent death 
of children, or murrain amongst 
cattle, a vow will be made to set 
up one of these images of potter’s 
work to the demon suspected of 
causing the visitation. Moreover, 
anyone who meets with an unna- 
tural death, by accident or violence, 
is regarded as likely to become a 
demon of peculiar malignity, and 
so after death is any notoriously 
wicked person ; the decease of such 
a character will strike a whole 
neighbourhood with terror, as he 
is sure to become a most dangerous 
demon. We remember a remark- 
able instance of appeasing even in 
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anticipation. A man of very bad 
repute cruelly murdered his wife ; 
he was tried, but escaped through 
some defect of evidence, but the 
unhappy woman at once became, to 
the popular mind, a personification 
of unsatiated vengeance. An image 
was set up to her, and, strange to 
say, one of her still living husband 
was placed by her side! So uni- 
versal is the idea that a soul sud- 
denly cut off— 

No reckoning made, but sent to its account 
With all its imperfections on its head— 
will be perturbed and restless, with 
a longing for revenge. 

To all such dreaded beings, 
whether aboriginal demons or angry 
human spirits, these huge grim pot- 
tery images are set up, sometimes 
in the inclosures of temples, some- 
times in haunted nooks like this. 
Behind the grotesque troop de- 
scribed above, there is a small 
decaying brick structure, shaped 
somewhat like a dog-kennel, and 
not much bigger, at the foot of an 
umbrella-headed thorn-tree ; within 
it may be seen a stone splinter, 
tipped with red, and a few flowers 
strewn before. A legend runs 
that, many years ago, a herd-boy 
was driving his cattle home along 
the lanes in the dusk of the even- 
ing; when passing the spot where 
the three ways met, he observed a 
pilgrim with staff and rosary of 
large rough beads sitting on a stone 
in a corner; the boy was carrying 
a chaplet of flowers he had been 
twining, and carelessly asked the 
stranger ‘where he should offer it. 
The other pointed to a lingam-stone 
under a tree beside him; the boy 
stooped to place it there, and on 
looking up found the pilgrim had 
disappeared. He told the story to 
the villagers, who coming there and 
finding the stone, which no one 
had noticed before, concluded there 
had been a vision of Siva, built a 
little shrine for the stone, and have 
resorted there since to worship; 
consequently, too, the spot has been 
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considered suitable for these dedi- 
catory pot-ware figures. It is 
curious how popular beliefs take 
similar lines and manifestations in 
widely-separated lands and ages. 
Visions seen by peasants draw vast 
pilgrimages in European countries, 
and are represented by groups 
of figures placed in churches, and 
in numerous churches offerings 
are hung up, as of old to the sea- 
god, for deliverance from peril or 
sickness. So, too, Parvati, the grim 
and merciless spouse of Siva, wor- 
shipped to-day throughout India in 
many forms, all hideous and blood- 
stained, the mistress of disease and 
death, haunting mountain-caves and 
cemeteries with her retinue of 
ghosts, is evidently the same as 
‘the triple Hecate,’ the queen of 
witcherafts and ‘close contriver 
of all harms,’ classically as well as 
medisvally; and she again one 
with the Ishtar of the Babylonian 
tablets, the ruthless poisoner and 
destroyer of her worshippers, whose 
attendants were Sickness and Fa- 
mine. 

Urging the pony, that seemed 
inclined to swerve, past the fantastic 
company of clay monstrosities, we 
ride on apace ; and soon the ground 
begins to rise, the lane becomes 
roughand stony, the hedges dwindle, 
and we emerge on to the open 
plain, bathed in a shimmering glare 
under the intense sunshine, and 
crossed by a white track, which we 
must follow. No living thing is 
visible save a couple of jackals 
moving leisurely along, which break 
into a long gallop as we approach ; 
the free air meets us refreshingly, 
and as we dip into a wide hollow 
a multitude of large quaint-looking 
stones, disposed in an unwonted 
manner, meet our view. It is a 
city of cairns scattered over a 
space of many acres. Asin Europe, 
these tombs of an unknown race 
stand amidst living populations, 
utterly remote and disconnected 
from’ all present associations, and 
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are numerous in many spots of 
these districts. We diverge from 
the track and pass through them, 
noting that, while in strict anti- 
quarian language they would be 
termed kistvaens, they seem to com- 
prise almost every variety of mega- 
lithic construction. Generally they 
present the appearance of heaps of 
blackened stones of various sizes, 
some thirty feet in diameter, but 
all evidently much worn down and 
reduced by age and exposure. 
Most of them are surrounded by 
circles of stones, double, triple, and, 
rarely, even fourfold, some only 
just appearing above ground, others 
four or eight feet high, and a few 
are distinguished by a huge upright 
stone, or menhir, placed close out- 
side the circle, like the headstone 
of a grave. These circle-inclosed 
cairns cover underground chambers 
termed by antiquaries kistvaens, 
averaging six feet long by three or 
four wide, and from six to ten deep, 
constructed by four prodigious 
stone slabs, placed edgewise, with a 
flat one for the floor, and closed 
above by an enormous overlying 
capstone. The chambers were all 
originally subterranean, and covered 
by the cairn heaps; but the latter 
have disappeared from many, and 
the earth around them sunk away, 
leaving half the chamber-walls pro- 
jecting above the surface, often 
still bearing up the capstone, that, 
in many instances, much overlaps 
its supports, so that the whole looks 
rather like a gigantic mushroom. 
The greatest of the tombs stood 
conspicuously in the centre, as of a 
chieftain buried amongst his people. 
At its head rose a broad rude mono- 
lith, over twelve feet high; huge 
rough stones formed a double 
circle, the cairn over the chamber 
had disappeared, and the immense 
massive covering-stone had been dis- 
placed, and lay around in fragments. 
The chamber thus exposed had been 
laid bare to the bottom, doubtless 
by some treasure seekers; it was 
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ten feet wide, as many deep, and 
rather more in length, the sides 
formed of four prodigious single 
slabs. It was a wild, impressive 
scene, as we stood by this rude 
memorial of some nameless leader 
of a forgotten race. The silent 
barren plain extended far around in 
rocky ridges and dreary yellow ex- 
panses, whilst about us lay multi- 
tudes of blackened grave-mounds, 
with here and there the massive 
chambers half revealed, the cap- 
stones still covering some, on others 
tilted and half fallen, whilst on all 
sides stood tall rough stones, some 
upright, some leaning and awry. 
It realised the poet’s vision of the 


Dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor. 


The people to-day entertain many 
quaint notions to account for the 
origin and purpose of these antique 
remains, for the most part resolv- 
able into ‘myths of observation,’ 
i.e. stories suggested by the appear- 
ance of the objects themselves. It 
does not occur to the natives to 
regard them as sepulchral, but 
rather as the dwelling-places of 
some pygmy or legendary people, 
prompted probably by the pottery, 
some evidently used in cooking, 
found in the chambers, as well as 
by a curious aperture always exist- 
ing in one of the end-slabs. What 
its use may have been is doubtful, 
unless it were for introducing urns 
into the sepulchral chamber, though 
ill-placed for that; but the people 
look upon it as a door. It is re- 
markable that exactly similar holes 
exist in European kistvaens, in 
France and elsewhere. The pottery, 
it may be noted, is of very various 
shapes and sizes, for the most part 
unlike any now in use, of better 
texture too, polished black or red, 
ornamented with wavy white lines, 
often bearing marks of fire. One 
characteristic shape is a tall urn, 
shaped like a lecythus, but with 
rim turned over, and standing on 
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three or four shortlegs, Fragments 
of burnt bones, much corroded iron 
knives and spear-heads, and corne- 
lian or crystal beads, are found 
sparingly in the chambers and 
urns. One popular tradition re- 
specting the tombs runs that, in a 
far distant age, the astrologers pre- 
dicted all humankind would be de- 
siroyed by a rain of fire; so the 
men took counsel and built impene- 
trable houses of solid stone, fur- 
nished them with provisions and 
utensils, and dwelt in them. But 
one day a shower of gold fell, which 
lured them forth; and, as_ they 
were gathering the gold, ‘ the fire- 
shower of ruin all dreadfully 
driven’ descended suddenly and 
destroyed all but a few who had 
stayed at home. Another account 
delivers that, in a bygone cycle, 
there lived a race of pygmies, who 
nevertheless possessed the strength 
of elephants, and could easily split 
rocks and lift enormous masses. 
These built the stone chambers, and 
perished in the flood that closed the 
cycle. 

One quaint legend avers that, in 
very ancient times, men lived for ex- 
traordinarily long periods, even hun- 
dreds of years, and then did not die; 
but, when become feeble, lay helpless 
and unable tomove. Sight and ap- 
petite remained ; but they remained 
lying in their houses like huge 
breathing pumpkins, to the great 
inconvenience of the younger gene- 
rations. At last, to yet rid of 
these ripe-fruit-like encumbrances, 
their descendants constructed stone 
houses, placed the helpless ancients 
within, with food and pots, and 
came to the door daily to tend them 
whilst they survived. When at 
last they died the door was closed, 
and earth and stones heaped over 
all. So the people of the day les- 
sened the nuisance of the pumpkin 
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stage of their forefathers! Here, 
too, as in all countries, these myste- 
rious remains are popularly believed 
to contain treasure, which accounts 
for their being so often found ran- 
sacked ; neither coins nor gold ever 
are discovered in them, their date 
being doubtless anterior to the use 
of either ; but the common creed re- 
mains unshaken, and gives as a 
reason for nothing valuable being 
found, that unholy spells were used 
to make them secure; and that a 
man was often buried alive in them 
whose ghost guards and conceals 
the treasure against all seekers, 
only giving it up to the proprietor, 
or, as some say, if compelled by a 
human sacrifice. This recalls what 
Bertram Risingham tells of the 
practices of the old Buccaneers— 

Seek some charnel when at full 

The moon gilds skeleton and skull ; 

There dig, and tomb your precious heap, 

And bid the dead the treasure keep; 

Sure guardians they, if fitting spell 

Their service to the task compel. 

Lacks there such charnel? Kill a slave 

Or prisoner on the treasure-grave ; 

And bid his discontented ghost 

Stalk nightly on his lonely post.* 

We can pause no longer by the 
ancient graves, but gallop on over 
the rolls and stretches of the maidan, 
and presently its outskirts come 
in view, and, just beyond them, our 
camp, with the white tent shining 
beside the thick dark-green foliage 
of a fine tamarind tree—one of 
India’s noblest and most useful 
growths, broad-trunked and mas- 
sive-armed, producing excellent 
timber, and bearing profusely the 
brown acid pulpy pods serviceable 
in so many ways. Arrived and 
dismounted, a bath and breakfast 
follow, and then multifarious busi- 
ness till the wheels of the fervent 
sun-chariot have neared the western 
mountains. 


M. J. W. 
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FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 
By A. H. A. Hamirron. 


MICHEL CHEVALIER, in 
his excellent book on the 


N 

’ 
Probable Fall in the Value of Gold, 
traces the English Civil War of 
the seventeenth century to the de- 
preciation of the precious metals 
caused by the discoveries of the 


previous hundred years, and to the 


general inconvenience, suffering, 
and discontent, following on the 
‘ derangement of the value of labour 
and property.’ 

This opinion is certainly exag- 
gerated, and must be taken as the 
view of a political economist too 
much wrapped up in his own ‘ spe- 
ciality.’ An irreverent reader might 
be reminded of Mr. Dick in one of 
Dickens’s books, who could not 
keep Charles I. out of his memorial. 
But, on the other hand, it may well 
be doubted whether historians have 
not attributed too much influence 
to the imprudent acts of the Go- 
vernment, and too little to those 
sources of uneasiness which kings 
and laws can do little to cause or 
cure. The records of the county of 
Devon suffice to show much snffer- 
ing from the enhanced price of food, 
caused not only by the change in 
the value of money, but also by the 
increase of population, the difficul- 
ties of internal carriage and of ex- 
ternal trade, and by unfavourable 
seasons, which seem to have fre- 
quently occurred at this time, al- 
ternating, no doubt, with seasons 
of comparative plenty. 

The favourite remedy for dearth 
was the prohibition of making malt 
and of transporting grain out of 
the county. Such orders recur 
very frequently in the Sessions 
Books of the reign of Charles I. 
At Michaelmas 1630, there was a 
proclamation on this subject re- 





ceived from the Government in 
London. It speaks of the great excess 
and abuse of bread corn by reason 
of the extraordinary conversion of 
barley into malt, occasioning the 
dearth of corn and grain within the 
county. The justices consequently 
proceeded to ‘inhibit all common 
malsters from converting of barley 
into malt’ until further orders. 
They also resolved themselves ‘ to 
resort unto markets to endeavour 
reasonable prices on corn and grain,’ 
and to take like care for the pre- 
vention of the dearth of salt. All 
persons who had bought or should 
buy any corn at the markets, or else- 
where by land or sea, ‘ with intent 
to sell the same again converted into 
malt or otherwise,’ were to be 
‘taken notice of’ by the constables. 
Letters were to be written to the 
justices of neighbouring counties, 
and to the mayors and chief officers 
of corporate towns, inviting them 
to join in the same course. The 
chief officers of maritime towns were 
also to be requested to prevent all 
transportation of corn, meal, and 
biscuit, except ‘for a competent 
provision of the ships of our own 
nation for their particular voyage.’ 
Enquiry was to be made respecting 
all ‘corn-masters and sellers of 
corn,’ and ‘ what kind of grain and 
how much they shall be able to 
spare from this time until the next 
harvest.’ And all ‘ forestallers and 
regraters of salt’ were to be forth- 
with suppressed. 

The distress on this occasion was 
further proved at the winter assizes 
by a very long calendar of pri- 
soners, of whom seventeen were 
hanged. The allowance to the pri- 
soners in gaol, which was very 
sparingly dealt out, was increased 
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bya halfpennyaday. The price of 
wheat, according to Sir S. D’Ewes, 
was 8s. a bushel, and of barley 4s. 6d. 
We find that one Henry Pincklie 
was ‘ suppressed from making malt,’ 
and obliged to sell all the barley he 
had at 3s. 8d. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the 
making of malt was entirely pro- 
hibited. Sometimes a reservation 
was made in favour of persons spe- 
cially licensed to supply the ship- 
ping. Sometimes ths manufacture 
was limited as a preceutionary 
measure, because it was conceived 
that ‘by reason of extraordinary 
drieth of the spring there may grow 
in some parts of this county a 
scarcity of barley, which grain is 
commonly used for bread corn 
among the poor sort.’ 

If Cromwell was really a brewer 
or maltster, and if similar proceed- 
ings were common in the county 
of Huntingdon, we may imagine 
that he was not unnaturally irri- 
tated by these frequent interferences 
with his business. 

Among other expedients the jus- 
tices were directed to be severe in 
punishing tipplers and drunkards, 
and in suppressing unlicensed ale- 
houses, and all such licensed houses 
as ‘do break the Assize of Beare 
and Ale.’ A ‘sufficient person’ was 
to be appointed in every parish to 
go with the’constables ‘ to view and 
taste weekly the beer and ale brewed 
or uttered.’ And if they found any 
so strong ‘as in their judgment 
cannot be with profit uttered for a 
pennie a quart,’ they were to com- 
plain to the next justice of the 
peace, who might ‘cause the said 
ale or beare to be drawen out and 
uttered to the poore after the rate 
of a penie a quart.’ We may ob- 
serve that the prisoners in gaol were 
allowed in those days to buy beer, but 
not of a dangerous strength. Their 
keeper was to permit no other beer 
to be sold in his house ‘ than ten- 
shilling beer for the hogshead.’ 
The constables were also required 
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to attend every market in time of 
dearth, and to take care that the 
poor were served first. This was 
done by causing the market bell to 
be rung ‘two severall times,’ the 
second time an hour at least after 
the first time, and by preventing 
any ‘badger or carier of corne,’ or 
any baker, from buying any corn, 
or being in the market, until after 
the second ringing. No forestaller, 
ingrosser, regrater, miller, or malt- 
ster was to be suffered to buy any 
corn atall. If any person promised 
a price for corn of any kind ‘ to be 
reserved for him or her till after the 
second ringing of the bell or after 
all markett,’ such person was to be 
forthwith bound over to the next 
sessions. No corn brought to 
market and left unsold might be 
carried out of the town by the 
owner or any other, but was to be 
reserved till the next market day, 
and then again offered for sale. 
And the justices in each division 
were to take care that those who 
had corn to sell should bring to the 
weekly markets as much as was 
needful for the supply of the poor. 
The price of fish, too, was not 
beneath the notice of the justices, 
and they determined to make ex- 
amples of such as committed the 
enormity of buying pilchards at two 
shillings and sixpence the thousand 
and selling them for five shillings 
‘in our owne countreye.’ They also 
resolved to take speedy course for 
the reformation of the abuse of 
‘ingrossing Newfoundland fish,’ by 
binding over the ‘delinquents’ at 
the next sessions. 

Other bad symptoms appear in 
the frequent orders respecting the 
poor, the establishment of work- 
houses and bridewells, and the fre- 
quent complaints regarding va- 
grants or ‘roagues.’ Perhaps it 
may be allowable to quote a speci- 
men of these orders: 


Whereas the bench is credibly informed 
that sundry suspect persons, Roagues both 
sturdy and begging vagrant, some whereof 
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pretend to be petty chapmen, others 
peddlers, others glassmen, tynckers, others 
palmesters, fortune readers, Egiptians and 
the like, and that sometime they meet by 
thirty in a company both upon the highwaie 
and in the night tymes in ale houses and 
other cottages and obscure places and 
howsses of evill reporte, soe as his Mat!’ 
better subjects are not only much prejudiced 
but terrified. For remedy of the present 
and prevention of future damage, these 
are in his. Mat* name to will and 
strictly require you that one daie and one 
night weekly till the next sessions you sett 
a watch and make a diligent search for the 
findeing out and takeing and apprehendeing 
of the evill members aforesaid, and the 
suspect persons and sturdye beggers to 
carry before some justice of peace for 
his direction, and the rest to punish as 
the lawe biddeth, and send to their place 
of birth or dwelling as the lawe directeth, 
whereof ffaile you not as you and every of 
you will answeare the contrary at your 
perills. 

A curious feature of the times 
may be observed in the frequent com- 
plaints concerning ‘ wandering Irish,’ 
which we do not meet with in the 
previous reigns. Atpresent Devon- 
shire lies completely out of the line 
of communication with Ireland, 
and an Irish vagrant, or even an 
Irish labourer, is seldom met with. 
A return of the number of Irish 
paupers in England, presented to 
the House of Commons in the last 
session, shows only 263 in Devon- 
shire, and of these 231 were in 
Plymouth and the adjoining unions 
of Stonehouse and Stoke, 26 in 
Exeter, and only 6 in all the 
rural anions of the county. In 
the reign of Charles I. there seems 
to have been a regular immigra- 
tion of Irishmen, imported, perhaps, 
by some enterprising Devonian. 
An order of Easter 1629 speaks of 
‘the Irish rogues with which the 
countrey swarmes.’ They were to 
be ‘with speciall care taken up 
and punished and sent awaie.’ 
The subject seems to have in- 
spired the justices with an attempt 
at a bull. 

And for so manie whose birth and landing 
cannot be knowen, to be ponished as rogues 
and sent from tithing to tithing to the port 
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where they were landed, and from thence 
to the place of their birth or dwelling in 
Ireland according to the statute. 


A sum of 20/. was voted ‘ towards 
the transporting of the Irish people.’ 
One Walter Gibbs, of Beer, was fined 
20s. for bringing over three Irish 
people ‘out of the Realm of Ire- 
land.’ And on another occasion 
we find mention made of ‘Sir 
George Chudleigh and other com- 
missioners for the relief.of poor 
Irish people.’ 

There were other causes of suf- 
fering and uneasiness besides the 
dearth of food. The plague ap- 
pears to have pressed heavily upon 
the county at frequent intervals 
throughout the reign. At its com- 
mencement the sickness was raging 
in Exeter, and the sessions were 
removed to Crediton. A strict qua- 
rantine was established between the 
two towns, but the disease followed, 
and Crediton suffered much from it. 
The regular course seems to have 
been to shut up in their own houses 
persons who were either infected, 
or had been in the company of 
infected people, and thus to try to 
isolate thedisease. As such persons 
could not follow their usual avoca- 
tions, some small weekly pittance 
was allowed for their support; and 
a rate for this purpose was levied 
upon the adjoining hundred. The 
burden thus imposed must have 
been exceedingly heavy. Plymouth 
and Stonehouse were allowed 4ol. 
a week, Cullompton 2o/., Dart- 
mouth 15].; Tiverton had rool. a 
week, and Totnes, Ashburton, Buck- 
land, and North Bovey had 150l. 
a week between them. That these 
grants represent a vast number of 
individual cases may be inferred 
from the instance of Northam. In 
that parish it is mentioned that 
633 persons were ‘shut up.’ Yet 
only 32l. 18s. 8d. a week was 
granted. 

We hear also of the plague at 
Chulmleigh, Moreton Hampstead, 
St. Thomas, Dawlish, Withycombe, 
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Chudleigh, Lidford, Barnstaple, 
Honiton, and in fact all over the 
county. At Plymouth, 80 persons 
died in one week. Watches were 
set at the entrance to towns, and 
especially on bridges, to turn back 
any that were suspected of infection. 
After the Civil War broke out 
sharper measures were adopted than 
in the days when the administration 
of the law was in the hands of Dog- 
berry and Verges. In 1646 it was 
ordered — 


That all parishes and parts adjoining 
near unto any places infected do appoint 
and keep very strong watches and guards 
for the repressing the excursions of all 
persons from any such infected places, and 
if any person infected shall presume to 
press upon such guards or intrude them- 
selves into any company (they having the 
sickness upon them) that then such watches 
and guards and others maie shoote them if 
they will not otherwise forbear, and all con- 
stables and other officers and watchmen are 
required to be very careful and vigilant in 
the performance of their duties herein. 


Special orders were issued as to 
the watch and ward to be kept in 
all market towns. The inhabitants 
were required to fulfil the duty ‘in 
their own persons.’ And if any 
inhabitant of the several towns 
should entertain in their house or 
houses any infected person, or any 
person coming from any infected 
place, such houses were to be forth- 
with shut up, and the said persons 
turned out of the town. 

As it was found that the weekly 
tax for the poor infected people of 
Bideford was much inarrear, through 
the obstinacy of some people and the 
neglect of the constables and church. 
wardens, Lieutenant-Colonel Harris 
was desired to send a party of horse 
and foot soldiers to take and appre- 
hend the parish officers, and to levy 
the rates himself wherever ‘the 
officers were negligent or the payers 
obstinate.’ 

Much discontent was caused in 
Devonshire at the beginning of the 
reign by the number of soldiers 
billeted on the county, especially 
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in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
in consequence of the war with 
Spain. We find that Sir George 
Chudleigh was allowed tool. for 
his expenses ‘in soliciting the re- 
moval of the soldiers.’ It appears 
that the army intended for Cadiz 
was kept for more than two years 
at the charge of the county, ‘ with- 
out pay or clothes, and living dis- 
orderly.’ Three hundred men were 
pressed for soldiers in Devon in each 
of the years 1624 and 1625, and 
four hundred in 1625 for the navy. 
In one of the calendars we notice 
ten prisoners ‘sent for soldiers.’ 
We are reminded of Sir John Fal- 
staff’s soldiers :—‘ The villains march 
wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gyves on; for indeed I had the 
most of them out of prison.’ In 
1628 Sir George Chudleigh was re- 
quested to answer a letter from Sir 
James Bagg, and to inform him 
that all the justices were ready io 
assist ‘for the furthering of the 
pressing of mariners for his Ma- 
jesty’s service,’ and a privy search 
was to be made once every week 
‘till his Majesty’s fleete be gone.’ 
Sir G. Chudleigh was a leading 
man in the county at this time. 
He sat in the Long Parliament, and 
was very active in opposition to the 
king, though he took the royal side 
before the conclusion of the war. 
The orders respecting the ‘mariners’ 
receive some light from an entry in 
Walter Yonge’s Diary, in which he 
speaks of a mutiny at Plymouth 
in consequence of the men being ill 
fed, and unpaid for nine months. 
And after the tumult was somewhat 
appeased, ‘there was such hiding 
and flying away of mariners for 
want of pay and for bad victuals, 
that the report is that they were 
fain to man their ships, being but 
sixteen sail, with lame and un- 
trained soldiers, being very unfit 
for such a service.’ 

Sir James Bagg was appointed 
by Buckingham Vice-Admiral of 
Devon, superseding Sir John Eliot. 
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Two of the captains were named 
Cook and Love, and a wit of the 
period remarked that the fleet had 
a bag without money, a cook with- 
out meat, and love without charity. 

In 1627, it was ordered that all 
accounts respecting the charges of 
billeting and pressing soldiers, and 
their ‘coat and conduct money,’ 
were to be brought to the commis- 
sioners at Plymouth, and the Lords 
were to be solicited for the said 
several charges ‘ presently after the 
departure of the souldiers.’ The 
cost of maintaining the troops was 
met by @ special rate upon all per- 
sons within the county, ‘as well 
tynners as others,’ and those who 
refused’ were to have soldiers bil- 
leted on them. In the following 
year Sir John Chichester was ‘in- 
treated’ to write to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, begging him to take means 
‘to free the ser nding of the horse to 
Shaugsbery, because of the great 
charge and trouble to the county, 
and the great want of hay and 
other provision, especially this year,’ 
also thanking him for what he had 
already done, and ‘for the pre- 
venting of two hundred soldiers.’ 
If we may identify ‘ Shaugsbery ’ 
with Shaugh Prior, the spot must 
have been near one of the places 
where a camp was established dur- 
ing the late autumn manoeuvres on 
Dartmoor. 

The complaints respecting the 
suffering inflicted at this time on 
the county of Devon by the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz are more than 
confirmed by the papers of Sir John 
Eliot, and by the letters preserved 
in the State Paper Office. We meet 
with constant representations of the 
soldiers and sailors being left un- 
elothed and starving, billeted with- 
out money, and spreading through 
the country ‘the fearful trouble of 
the infection.’ 

A letter of Sir James Bagg’s to 
Buckingham gives a return of 
5,000 soldiers billeted round Ply- 
mouth. In answer to remon- 
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strances, the Deputy-Lieutenants 
were desired to levy the pay of the 
soldiers on the county at 4s. 8d. per 
week per man. The amount was 
supposed to be repaid by the 
Government, but their way of re- 
paying it was by raising forced loans 
in the county for that purpose. A 
sum of 9,300/. was so raised in 
1627, being only part of a larger 
sum. It is ‘impossible to exaggerate 
the gross mismanagement “of. the 
whole business. Captain Love said 
the fleet had been supplied with 
‘men sick, victuals bad, drink 
scarce, and ships leaky.’ Eliot 
spoke in Parliament of ‘the miseries, 
the calamities, which our western 
parts have both seen, and still feel.’ 
‘Our honour is ruined, our ships 


are sunk, our men perished ; not by 
the sword, not by the enemy, not 
by chance, but by those we trust!’ 
A letter of 162 
feeling of the county : 


describes the 


What, say the people, will his Majesty 
make war without provision of treasure, or 
must our county bear the charge for all 
England? Is it not enough that we under- 
go the trouble of the insolent soldiers in 
our houses, their robberies, and other mis- 
demeanours, butthat we must maintain them, 
too, at our own cost ? 


It seems strange that there was so 
much loyalty left in Devonshire 
after such sufferings. 

The chief culprit, if we may be- 
lieve the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Forster, was Eliot’s enemy, Sir 
James Bagg, M.P. for Looe, who 
lived in luxury at his seat of Salt- 
ram, now Lord Morley’s, and em- 
bezzled large sums of money which 
were destined for the fleet and the 
army. Even Land, who was not 
inclined to be severe on a supporter 
of the Government, could not re- 
frain from characterising him as 
‘ Bottomless Bagg.’ 

The burden of purveyance was 
increased during the reign of 
Charles I. The composition made 
in the former reign, by which the 
king agreed to accept 140/. a year 
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in lieu of his ancient rights, was 
terminated, and the county had 
again to supply his table in kind. 
An arrangement was made with a 
contractor, who undertook to per- 
form the service at first for 1651., 
but this sum rapidly rose to 185/., 
192l. 108., 200l., and 240l., ‘ besides 
the king’s allowance,’ which pro- 
bably remained at gol., as in the 
reign of Elizabeth. At one time 
the contractor was allowed 24]. 
more ‘for serving the purveyance at 
York.’ During a great part of the 
reign the contractor was one Mr. 
Antiochesten Phillips, a name which 
I do not remember having met 
with elsewhere. If one might 
hazard a guess, I should say it 
might be derived from Antioch- 
christian, as the disciples. were 
called Christians first at Antioch. 
The ordinary business of sessions 
went on as usual, and we need say 
nothing of the many orders on the 
staple subjects of the poor and their 
settlement, alehouses, cottages, fore- 
stalling, rogues, affiliation, fires, 
Turkish captives, maimed soldiers, 
and the like. An order that 
‘souldiers dead’ should have no 
more allowance reminds one again 
of Falstaff, who had ‘a number of 
shadows to fill up the muster-book.’ 
We may note some curious offences 
and sentences. John Walker was 
to be committed to gaol, ‘ and to be 
freed if he marry the woman.’ 
Michael Edy was to be whipped 
three times about the city, and to 
stand upon a stool witha paper in his 
hat signifying ‘This is the fellow 
that beat his master!’ which must 
have been pleasant for the master 
as well as the man, Sometimes 
the justices vouched for a lady’s 
character, as when they sentenced 
Joane Hill for greatly abusing Mrs. 
Jane West, ‘a virtuous gentle- 
woman, and of known good worth 
and reputation.’ A_ still worse 
offence was that of William Shapton, 
who was committed for saying that 
there were not two honest women 
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in Thorverton. The indictment in 
these cases probably resembled the 
accusation in Much Ado about 
Nothing: ‘Marry, sir, they have 
committed false report ; moreover, 
they have spoken untruths ; secon- 
darily, they are slanders; sixth and 
lastly, they have belied a lady; 
thirdly, they have verified unjust 
things ; and, to conclude, they are 
lying knaves.’ 

Some were sent to prison for 
being ‘ partridge-shooters and com- 
mon hunters ;’ others for ‘ refusing 
to go with a hue and cry.’ The 
Bishop’s services were utilised by 
the matters in dispute between 
Mr. William Holwaie and his wife 
being referred to him, and he was 
‘desired by the Court once again 
to take some pains for settling of a 
peace between them.’ The same 
prelate was expected to take pains 
‘for the satisfaction of the con- 
science’ of Thomazina, wife of 
Robert Wakeham, Doctor of Divi- 
nity, who would not take the oath 
of allegiance. 

The sentences are for the most 
part entered in dog-latin, with many 
contractions, and sometimes with a 
mixture of English or a soupcon of 
Norman French. For example, 
‘Vincentius Morell, com. gaol p, 
ball. bon. et comp. in px. for beat. 
ing and hurting Ann Berie.’ The 
prisoner is sometimes a husband- 
man, sometimes agricola, sometimes 
a ‘marryner,’ sometimes nauta. 
Sometimes he is a ‘typler,’ some- 
times tipulator. Sometimes he sells 
beer, sometimes ‘ vendit cerevisiam.’ 
When a rogue is branded, ‘ wr. ut 
rogus incorrigibilis.’ 

One of these sentences is valu- 
able as proving the duration of the 
Devonshire dialect. Robert Randle, 
of Ipplepen, was brought up for 
shooting a woodcock. Probably he 
was one of the first men who ever 
succeeded in hitting one; and when 
we consider the ‘hand-gun and 
hail shot’ of the period, the feat 
may appear worthy of admiration 
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rather than punishment. The wit- 
ness no doubt spoke not of his 
shooting, but of his shutting the 
woodcock, exactly as a Devonshire 
witness would speak at the present 
day. The Clerk of the Peace was 
evidently not much of a Latinist, 
but he was still less of a sportsman, 
and he saw no harm in translating 
shutting into claudendo. So he en- 
tered in his book that the prisoner 
was fined ‘xx* pro claudendo cum 
hayle shott and killing a woodcocke,’ 
and bound over in 2o/. ‘sub con- 
ditione quod non claudebit iterum!’ 
This nearly parallels the case where 
an offender who was indicted for 
stealing ‘duos suspensores et unum 
adolescentiorem ’—two hangers and 
one ladder ! 

We find in Walter Yonge’s Diary 
another proof of the permanence 
of the local dialect, or at least of 
the pronunciation of 00. He wrote 
that ‘ the fleet advanced in the form 
of a half-mune.’ 

In another case the prisoner was 
charged with stealing wotts, which 
is the way that the word oats is 
still pronounced in Devonshire. 

At the beginning of one of the 
volumes the Clerk of the Peace ex- 
ercised his Latin by entering two 
mottoes. The first is: ‘ Honesté 
vivere, neminem lmdere, suum 
cuique tribuere, are the effects of 
justice, and that the harmony of 
all virtues.’ The other is: ‘ Leni- 
tas in impiis est impius in piis’— 
which, if it meant anything, would 
somewhat resemble the celebrated 
‘ Judex damnatur cim nocens ab- 
solvitur.’ 

It was a frequent sentence that 
the prisoner should stand in the 
pillory with a paper in his hat 
stating his offence, e.g. ‘ cosening 
the people by telling fortunes.’ 
Four prisoners were, ‘ by their own 
consent,’ to go to Dartmouth, and 
from thence to be shipped for the 
Barbadoes. Similar sentences occur 
afterwards, and it seems clear that 
transportation was at first a volun- 
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tary commutation of another punish- 
ment. Baldwin Whitfield was com- 
mitted to prison for a year, and 
once a quarter to stand six hours 
in the pillory, ‘for provoking the 
unlawful love of Mary Herder by 
witchcraft, charme, and sorcery.’ 
Richard Saunders was convicted of 
literally teaching the young idea 
how to shoot, for that he ‘ did of 
late bringe a gunne and chardged 
him, and delivered him to his said 
apprentice, willinge him to shoote 
to pidgeons, who dyd soe and killed 
fyve, and brought them to his mas- 
ter.’ 
Sometimes 


the prisoner was 
branded with a T, which may 
perhaps have signified traitor. 


Sometimes he had one of his ears 
cutoff. Humphrey Moore was sent 
to the house of correction for an 
indefinite period for being a ‘ very 
lewd and dangerous fellow,’ and 
especially for having falsely accused 
his master of slandering some of 
the justices by alleging that they 
took bribes of the ‘trayne soul- 
diers’ which were to have been 
sent into the North. He had also 
maliciously and falsely accused his 
master of shooting pigeons, and had 
advised an apprentice to accuse his 
master’s son of shooting partridges 
and ‘feazants.’ 

There were many complaints of 
outrages committed by soldiers 
quartered in the county, and the 
unfortunate constables were strictly 
charged to apprehend the offenders, 
an order which was probably more 
easily given than obeyed. It is 
likely that they preferred to be 
guided in such a case by the direc- 
tions of Dogberry, to ‘take no note 
of him, but let him go; and pre- 
sently call the rest of the watch 
together, and thank God you are 
rid of a knave.’ 

A permanent County Treasurer 
seems to have been first appointed 
in this reign. The four chief heads 
of expenditure were the gaol, the 
hospitals, purveyance, and maimed 
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soldiers. The contributions in aid 
of the redemption of ‘ Turkish 
captives,’ and of those who had 
suffered losses by fire or at sea, 
were generally taken out of the 
‘hospital money.’- Many rates or- 
dered by sessions to be collected 
by the constables for special pur- 
poses, as for the relief of places 
stricken by the plague, and for 
building houses of correction, were 
levied and spent without being 
brought into the hands of the trea- 
surer. Besides these, voluntary 
contributions were often ordered to 
be collected in the same way, some- 
times for building churches, and 
especially for the ‘reparation’ of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1634. 

The treasurer’s accounts were not 
generally entered in the books, but 
in 1639, on the death of Mr. Trea- 
surer Jones, a summary of his ac- 
count is given, by which it appears 
that in eight years he had received 
3,283/. and disbursed 3,334]. It 
is recorded that Mr. Jones had been 
a very ‘good husband for the 
county.’ He was succeeded by Mr. 
Nicholas Vaughan, probably the 
same who was muster-master for 
the county, and who was killed in 
the civil war. The justices seem 
to have had an excellent plan, when 
they increased the salary of one of 
their officers for good service, of 
diminishing that of another for 
idleness. 

There are many orders against 
ales, revels, maypoles, and the like. 
In 1627 the judges of assize, Chief 
Baron Walter and Sir John Denham, 
issued a special order against such 
festivities, and for ‘the speedy ap- 
prehending and punishment of idle 
and lewd people drawn together 
to such places.’ Every minister 
was to publish the order in his 
parish church, and every constable 
was to bring to the judges a certifi- 
cate from the ministers of their 
having received a copy of it. And 
sach persons ‘as usually carry up 
and downe bulls and beares to 
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baite, being roagues by the statute,’ 
were to be punished as such, ‘for 
the further prevention of such in- 
conveniences as usually happen 
upon such meetings.’ So that Sir 
Hnudibras, when he interfered with 
the bear-baiting, was acting accord- 
ing to the old law of the land, and 
not in obedience to Puritanical in- 
novations. 

The judges issued a similar order 
for suppressing the multitude of 
unnecessary alehouses, declaring 
them to be 

The seminary of the greatest mischiefs 
within this countrye, and the occasion of 
many manslaughters, bloudshedds, and af- 
fraies, and of much dronkenness, and are 
the harbors of idle and dissolute people, 
and a means to drawe men’s servaunts and 
younge tradesmen and beginners from their 
Jawfull trades and labors to an idle and dis- 
ordred course of life. And therefore the 
suppressinge of these howsses will be a 
very beneficiall and profitable accon. 


In 1631 the Court was credibly 
informed that much disorder and 
great misdemeanours had been com- 
mitted by the setting up of a may- 
pole at Cullompton, which was 
consequently ordered to be taken 
down, as the cause of great outrages, 
disorderly assemblies, and riotous 
meetings. 

In May 1633 we note an order 
for the appointment of ‘ foot-posts’ 
in every parish in the county, ‘to 
be sent onlie for anie occasion for 
his Majestie’s speedie services or 
from the sessions, and they to have 
a peny for every mile forth and 
back, to be paid by the petty con- 
stables of everie parish.’ 

Letters from the Lords of the 
Council were either not so frequent, 
or not so frequently entered, as in 
the previous reign. In 1632 there 
was a letter received ‘for quicken- 
ing the justices to the continuance 
of their monthly meetings and 
establishing of bridewells.’ There 
was also a communication respect- 
ing the ‘ great disorder used in the 
venting and selling of tobacco,’ 
declaring that it was necessary to 
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restrain ‘the excesseand ungoverned 
venting of it.’ The justices were 
required to report in what towns 
and places in their county it might 
be sold by retail, and to obtain 
written certificates from the chief 
officers and governors of each 
place as to how many persons in 
each should be permitted to sell, 
and the names and trades of per- 
sons who were considered fit to be 
‘admitted to use that trade.’ This 
letter was signed by T. Coventry, 
c.s., B. Ebor, R. Weston, Lindsey, 
Bridgwater, Dorset, Kellie, Went- 
worth, Danby, G. London, Fra. 
Cottingdon, J. Coke. 

In 1639 a letter was addressed 
by the Court to the Lords of the 
Council, declaring that they were 
‘daylie prest by the complaints and 
peticons of a multitude of neces- 
sarie poore people the worsted- 
combers of this countie.’ The 
occasion was ‘a pattent lately ob- 
tayned by the cittizens of Exon 
and others of that trade which 
proves in the execucion very moles- 
tacious,’ ‘farr differing from his 
Mat’s gratious intention or the 
pretences of the procurers.’ It is 
stated that ‘ injuryes of unsufferable 
nature’ had been done to the wool- 
combers, namely ‘the suppression 
of some of the ablest in the trade, 
if they satisfie not the unreasonable 
demands of ffines by the pattentees, 
which their estates will not beare, 
and admission of others for mony, 
not much experienced, contrary to 
their first pretensions, which were 
the grounds of their incorporation.’ 
The justices send by the bearer 
various petitions and examinations 
for the information of their lordships, 
and conclude by a humble but 
solemn warning of impending dan- 
ger: 

We most humbly tender the same to your 
Lordships’ serious considerations, to whom 
the prevention of mischiefs wholly apper- 
tains, to us only the provision and infor- 
mation at this distance, which we humbly 
desire your Lordships to take in good part 
from those tbat presume not to propose the 
remedy, but caunot conceal our poor judg- 
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ment to be that the quict of this country 
cannot stand long with this Pattent, at 
least extending itself without the limits of 
the city, with whose government it is not 
proper for us to intermeddle, neither, as we 
conceive, should their incorporation of this 
trade stretch withoyt their bounds, more 
than do their weavers, tuckers, shoe- 
makers, and the rest. But submission to 
your Lordships’ approved wisdoms is the 
duty of your Lordships’ most humble 
servants, 


Matters relating to the constitu- 
tional questions which produced the 
Civil War are not so fully entered in 
these records as might be desired. 
The Clerk of the Peace was too dis- 
creet, or too idle, or perhaps too 
busy, to write more about them than 
was necessary. We find by an entry 
at the end of the reign, to which we 
may refer hereafter, that he was 
active on the side of the king, and 
was deprived of his office ‘ for levy- 
ing war against the Parliament.’ It 
seems certain that the majority of 
those who attended Sessions were 
always Royalists, so that the entries 
in the books are generally of a loyal 
description until the end of the war, 
when authority passed into other 
hands, and the tone of the records 
is completely changed. 

Although the requisitions relating 
to ship-money and loans are not 
entered at length, we meet with 
incidental allusions which throw 
some light on what we know from 
other sources. It is probable that 
Devonshire, as an important mari- 
time county, had often borne the 
burden of ship-money in previous 
reigns, and did not feel the imposi- 
tion as a novelty. The demands of 
Charles seem to have been made 
upon the West some years before 
the case of Hampden. On April 5, 
1627, it was ordered : 

That the justices in their several divi- 
sions (who are by letters from the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Council to contribute or join 
with the ports for the setting out of. ships) 
do treat with the said towns therein accord- 
ing to the direction of the said letters, and 


after to take further order therein as they 
shall think fit, &. 


At the Michaelmas sessions of the 
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same year, the Commissioners in 
every division ‘are intreated to call 
such persons before them who have 
refused or not paid their loans to 
his Majesty, whose names shall be 
presented unto them by Mr. Ralph 
Robynson, his Majesty’s messenger, 
or his assigns, and if the said per- 
sons shall refuse to come or make 
present payment of the said loans, 
then to leave them to his Majesty’s 
messenger, according to direction 
of the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
honourable privy council.’ 

These orders receive some -ex- 
planation from another quarter. 
Walter Yonge, in his Diary for 1626, 
records that ‘ Exon, with his mem- 
bers, was required to set forth two 
ships.’ Each ship was to be of 200 
tons, with twelve pieces of ordnance, 
and 132 men. ‘ Letters were also 
directed to the justices of peace 
adjoining to Exon, to furnish them 
with a third part of men, if they 
wanted men, and to supply them 
with victuals.’ There was also ‘a 
demand made for those four subsi- 
dies and three fifteenths which 
were propounded in Parliament, 
but not agreed on, but upon con- 
ditions.’ And at the beginning of 
the next year he records that a 
commission was sent down to 
Devonshire, consisting of Lord 
Russell, Lord Lieutenant, and all 
justices of peace of the county, to 
require a loan to the king by all 
subsidy-men, ‘ after the rate of five 
subsidies, to be.paid within 24 days 
of such as are able, and all others 
to pay the one half within 14 days 
and the rest within three months.’ 
A letter from certain deputy-lieu- 
tenants to Lord Russell declares 
that ‘the business will be irksome 
to the country, as it has been un- 
pleasing to the writers.’ And they 
hope ‘that their diligence may not 
be a means to invite his Majesty to 
an often recourse to that kind of 
supply, but rather to those which 
for their antiquity and indifferency 
are more pleasing to his subjects.’ 
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From Walter Yonge we also learn 
that in April 1627 there came other 
letters to the justices of Devon and 
mayors of port towns, ‘ for the set- 
ting forth of eight ships; viz., two 
for Exon, two for Dartmouth and 
Totnes, two for Plymouth, and two 
for Barnstaple.’ ‘The towns are to 
provide the ships, and the country 
men and victuals, and are to be 
ready against the zoth May next.’ 
And in the next year there were 
sent letters into Devon, both by 
King Charles and his Council, ‘for 
the raising of 17,4001. out of this 
county, to set a fleet at sea, which 
was appointed to be at sea the first 
of March, we having but six or 
seven days to raise the money and 
return it to London; but our county 
refused to meddle therein.’ 

It may be interesting, as showing 
the estimate of the relative wealth 
of different parts of the country at 
this time, to compare the demands 
made on other counties. The sum re- 
quired from Yorkshire was 10,6021., 
from Kent 6,7111., from London 
12,135/., and from Middlesex 4,62o0l. 

In 1634, when the question of 
ship-money was beginning to stir 
the country from its foundations, 
we only find that the treasurer was 
ordered to pay Mr. Humfrey Bond 
‘xxxl. towards his expences to 
travel to London and solicit the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Council about 
the business concerning the ship- 
ping.’ And if he had occasion to 
disburse any more money ‘there- 
abouts,’ it was to be allowed to him 
at his return. In the correspondence 
of Lord Strafford it is mentioned 
that five Devonshire baronets were 
summoned before the Council for 
having asked that some inland towns 
might be exempted from the pay- 
ment of ship-money. They appeared, 
received some reprimand, ‘ and so, 
I believe, will be dismissed back 
again, it being punishment enough 
to them to have travailed 400 miles 
to so small purpose.’ 

In 1639 a constable of Cheriton 
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Fitzpaine was dismissed from his 
office, and compelled to repay all 
the money he had exacted from his 
parishioners ‘ beyond their propor- 
tion for the shipping money.’ On 
another occasion, in 1641,an enquiry 
was ordered into the conduct of cer- 
tain constables who were believed to 
have received divers sums of ship- 
money and to have never paid them 
in. In the next year we hear of 
rates for martial services ‘foreign 
and domestique,’ of opposition to 
church-rates, and of commissioners 
for ‘ the present levy of 400,000l.’ 

The first direct symptom of the 
impending appeal to arms appears 
in the measures taken for disarming 
recusants. ‘Popish recusants,’ in- 
deed, can hardly at this time haye 
been objects of terror, except from 
the traditions si forty or fifty years 
before. But the sharp laws passed 
against them were perhaps found 
to serve equally well against the 
Puritans. In 1640 we find that the 
Court had been informed that there 
was ‘great resort of recusants unto 
their several houses in this county,’ 
and that ‘there remained arms in 
divers of their houses.’ An order 
was therefore made for searching 
the habitations of the said recu- 
sants. 

At the next sessions we have an 
order from the House of Commons 
requiring the prosecution of recu- 
sants, and in this case we may sup- 
pose that Roman Catholics were 
really intended. At the same time 
an order was sent down requiring 
information to be furnished to a 
committee of the House appointed 
to enquire and consider ‘ how there 
may be preaching ministers set up 
where there is none, and how those 
preaching ministers may be main- 
tained where there is no mainte- 
nance, and when they are in how 
they may be kept and continued.’ 
Also the committee was to enquire 
and consider ‘of the true grounds 
and causes of the great scarcity of 
preaching ministers through the 
whole kingdom, and of some way 
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for removing of scandalous ministers, 
and putting others in their places.’ 
This committee was appointed in 
consequence of a petition from the 
‘inhabitants of Hughenden, in the 
county of Bucks,’ a parish which 
has certainly retained its influence 
over public affairs, and has fre- 
quently had something to do with a 
change of Ministers. 

At Michaelmas 1641 we meet 
with an order for disarming recu- 
sants in Devon and seizing all arms, 
gunpowder, or other munition of 
war. 

Meanwhile the appeal to arms was 
bécoming inevitable. The county of 
Devon, like certain States in the 
American civil war, seems to have 
thought it possible to mediate be- 
tween the mighty opposites. Peti- 
tions were sent up to the king and 
Parliament in 1641, and Sir John 
Pole, Sir G. Chudleigh, John Bamp- 
field, and Arthur Basset were al- 
lowed 251. apiece for their charges 
in presenting them. In 1642 Sir 
Edmond Fortescue and Sir Popham 
Southcott were paid sol. each for 
journeying to London and York on 
the same errand. On this occasion 
we have the full text of the petitions. 
Read by the light of subsequent 
events, they sound like a woful cry 
of peace where there was no peace. 


To the Honourable Houses of y* Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament. 
The humble Petition of (the county 
of Devon) 

Showeth—That your petitioners having 
made their humble address unto his most 
excellent Majesty on the behalf of these ho- 
nourable Houses and themselves, now in this 
time of dangerous distraction, conceive it 
a duty owing to your wisdom, fidelity, and 
pains, to be made acquainted with the con- 
tents, whereof a copy is humbly presented. 
Thereby your Honours may perceive what 
sense your petitioners have of your per- 
plexed condition, and what esteem of Par- 
liament privileges, the pillars of their 
religion, liberty, and propriety. That we 
do now also apply ourselves to your Honours 
for a compliance with his Majesty, it seems 
most necessary that we appear unpartial in 
our respects, unchangeable in our loyalty. 
We beseech you, take it in good part, 
though we be suitors for that which we are 
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assured you intend, that for the speedy 
stopping of these miseries of Ireland, and 
prevention of our own, you will be pleased 
above all things to continue the study and 
endeavour of the pacification of our royal 
Sovereign, whom we find to our infinite 
sorrow to be highly incensed. Great hearts 
are best wrought upon by submissive inter- 
cessions. It shall be your honour to make 
them in the humblest way your wisdoms 
can devise, saving to posterity the funda- 
mental rights of Parliament. Two acts 
we chiefly pray for, one of forgiveness, 
another of forgetfulness. A few examples 
made upon delinquents are as prevalent 
warning as amultitude. Forbearance doth 
sometimes win when severity exasperates. 
Distractions are among us through various 
commands, hardly to be reconciled but by 
the unity of King and Parliament. Unity 
in religion, unity in loyal affections to his 
Majesty will, according to our protesta- 
tion, by Gud’s mercy keep us still in peace 
and charity. The Lord grant it by your 
Honours’ most approved industry to the 
preservation of his Majesty and his domi- 
nions in the true Protestant religion to all 
posterity. So your petitioners do always 
pray. 
The other petition ran thus: 
To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
The most humble Petition of the coun- 
tie of Devon, from the late General 
Sessions. 
Most gracious and dread Sovereign, 
Your poor dejected suppliants cannot so 
far neglect our own duties and affections as 
to be silent in either our incessant prayers 
to God for the augmentation of your Ma- 
jesty’s honour, your own and your king- 
dom's preservation, which are inseparably 
bound up -together, or, in these times of 
public calamity, in our petitions to your 
Majesty. The lamentable distractions and 
convulsions whereby each member is drawn 
from other, and each loyal heart rent within 
itself, makes us to fly to your Majesty 
as a physician to cure us, and fall at your 
feet as a compassionate father to relieve us, 
being confident that your Majesty owns as 
well a will as an ability to help us. The 
debt we owe, our joy and gratitude through 
your Majesty's bounty and goodness, com- 
mands to acknowledge, in the highest pitch 
of thankfulness which either love or duty 
can present, our obligation to your Majesty 
for passing so many good laws for your 
and your kingdom's benefit. And yet the 
unhappy differences between your Majesty 
and both Houses of Parliament have, to 
our unexpressible grief, bereaved us of the 
fruit which we were ready to reap, and 
left us nothing but complaints, tears, and 
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prayers to feed on. Your Majesty com- 
mands our obedience to the commission of 
array, whilst both Houses of Parliament 
adjudgeth us betrayers of our liberty and 
property if we doso. ‘They persuade sub- 
mission to the militia, whilst your Majesty 
proclaims it unlawful and derogatory to 
your prerogative. How unhappily are we 
here made judges in apparent contraries, 
in how hard a condition are we whilst a 
twofold obedience, like twins in the womb, 
strives to be born to both. We cannot 
choose but look upon the privileges of 
Parliament with a natural affection. From 
our fathers’ loins we derive a touch that 
leads us thither as the needle to the load- 
stone. We desire to preserve them, be- 
cause the death of liberty without that 
support is unevitable. Our hearty humble 
petition now is that your Majesty would be- 
pleased, as you have graciously offered, to- 
grant your general pardon of all things: 
mistaken or misdone, and that you would 
be pleased to reinstate your great Councili 
in the same affections you and your royal 
ancestors have borne towards them, to 
enliven justice by your presence and union 
with it in such way and manner as to your 
excellent wisdom shall be thought meet for 
closing up the present breaches of this 
distracted and the other bleeding kingdom 
of Ireland. The which we have also 
humbly supplicated to the honourable 
Houses of Parliament. We are not pre- 
sumptuous to petition for the way, but beg 
the end. Pardon, we humbly beseech your 
Majesty, this boldness of your petitioners; 
whose lives, fortunes, and utmost powers; 
according to our several oaths and protes- 
tations, are totally and loyally at your 
Majesty’s command. The Lord direct and 
protect your Majesty and your Parliament 
to his glory. So prayeth &c. 

It may be that Butler was think- 
ing of some attempt of this kind 
when he put into the mouth of his 
Presbyterian justice those sage re- 
flections about civil war and bear- 
fighting, and the declaration that 
we— 

Quantum in nobis, have thought good 

To save th’ expence of Christian blood, 

And try if we, by mediation 

Of treaty and accommodation, 


Can end the quarrel, and compose 
The bloody duel without blows. 


The petitions were agreed upon 
on July 12, 1642. On September 23 
Prince Rupert drew the first blood 
in the skirmish near Worcester. 
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THE ROMAN DE RENART AND LA FONTAINE. 


By Joes 


spite of our societies for the 

protection of animals, in spite 
of some happy phrases, as that 
of Michelet, that ‘animals are our 
inferior brothers,’ the men of the 
nineteenth century do not live in 
the same communion of spirit and 
of heart’ with the brute creation as 
did an earlier race of men. The 
animals have their power of speech 
still; but in our day there are nore 
who understand it, unless, it may 
be, the outcasts of society, or some 
humourist or other who has cast 
himself out of his own society. 
We have seen such a case in some 
great man who, like the Prince de 
Ligne, had outlived everything 
which his age had to offer; or, 
again, in some artist, like the Swiss 
Rudolph Topffer, whose failing 
sight compelled him to give up the 
pencil for the pen. 

The love of the country and of 
nature is, however, often found in 
towns. For the most part the pea- 
sant sees nothing in a landscape; 
the countryman often loathes the 
country ; the articulate animal of 
the fields is often odiously cruel to 
the inarticulate animal who serves 
him, on whom he visits his spleen 
for so many a look of meaning, so 
many a touching cry. 

We shall endeavour to string 
together the scattered fancies to 
which every primitive race has 

contributed a fragment — Aryan, 
~ Semitic, Hamite, or Mongol—the 
famous poem of Renard the Fox, 
the story which has found such 
a multitude of forms. But the 
complete, revised, and final form 
of it is to be found in the work of a 
great genius, of all the tellers of 
fable the most balanced and feli- 
citous—to use Bacon’s phrase, the 
most concentric, that is to say, the 
most harmonious—he whose version 
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is just as truly original as it is faith- 
ful to its sources—La Fontaine. 

In literature three things can- 
not be invented: the set of tra- 
ditions which make up the weft of 
a national poem, a popular legend, 
and lastly a real apologue. The 
ingenious La Motte simply wrote 
himself down an ass when he 
boasted that he was the inventor of 
the plot of his fables. Even a man 
of. singular gifts, a man with an 
eye and a brain, like the brilliant 
Jacques Cazotte, failed to make his 
book of fables a success simply 
because he did not honestly believe 
in animals having a mind. Cazotte’s 
inventions are merely learned 
brutes ; and so he fell into the oppo- 
site error. On the other hand, a 
moderate poet has succeeded in be- 
coming the first fable-writer of the 
second class simply by virtue of 
his conviction that the fable is a 
precious heirloom which comes tous 
from remote antiquity. Fables are 
the native fruit of the infant imagi- 
nation of the people, and they have 
reached us under the names of 
authors themselves more or less 
fabulous—Bidpai (or Pilpai), Lok- 
man, A’sop. In modern times the 
old tales take a form more suited 
to modern habits in the pages of 
the Roman freedman Phzdrus, or 
the English Gay, the Spanish Yriarte, 
and in French the Princess Marie 
and La Fontaine. We may read 
this descent as it were of the fable 
from the ancient apologue in the 
curious preface of Florian, and we 
may see all the admiration he felt for 
La Fontaine, the one master of the 
modern fable. 

Renard the Fox is at once -the 
work of a race and of an age. A 
succession of poets have told the 
episodes bit by bit, amongst others 
Pierre de Saint-Clond. But the 
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unity of the work is not in the 
genius of a man, but the reaction 
of contemporary history. The first 
type of Charlemagne is aruler just, 
powerful, emperere a la barbe florie, 
the primus inter pares of a group 
of heroes; then we pass at last to a 
helpless tyrant, weak to his children 
and frantic in his vengeance; and 
at length the poems of the Karlo- 
vingian cycle only fill the reader 
with disgust in place of admiration 
and merriment. The romance of 
the Round Table did the best to 
revive the passion of the Middle 
Ages for epic story. But they have 
degenerated from their original Kel- 
tic form, and are overladen with 
ornament by the various editors, 
who may be said to have had the 
worst of all styles, if La Bruyére 
was right in saying that selection 
was invention ; for they grew to ex- 
travagant shapes under the excite- 
ment of the love of the marvellous 
and the contrast between the great 
desire of power and the actual 
feebleness of the time. Yet Schiller 
to his dying day declared that these 
romances had a vein in them so 
noble as to be one of the sources 
of the beautiful; and when trans- 
formed from their primitive Gaelic 
form into a Breton, and thence 
into a French form, they have fur- 
nished Tennyson with the ground- 
work of his Arthurian poems, and 
Wagner with the plot of his dramas, 
wherein poetry and music find their 
common ground. Again, the same 
tales had a Romanesque form, and 
lastly a Franco-Spanish form, one 
in which they drew down the wrath 
of the avenger of outraged good 
sense, Miguel Cervantes. But, as if 
he had gone too far, and conscious 
that he might have struck the ex- 
cellent old romance of the Round 
Table whilst he only aimed at 
Amadis de Gaul, its degenerate off- 
spring,—thin, bloated abortion of 
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the blood of the hero Tristram, 
Cervantes, in a fit of remorse which 
has often been taken as a recan- 
tation,' undertook towards the end 
of his life to compose his Persiles, a 
sort of Robinson Crusoe, who re- 
tires to the pole in order to live a 
virtuous life, and who closes in so 
singular a way the long list of the 
heroes of the Round Table who 
make the quest after the true. 

The fall of the Carlovingian 
race was sudden and pitiful. Feu- 
dalism was silently growing whilst 
it bowed so humbly to the three 
great chiefs, statesmen, and war- 
riors, Charles Martel, Pepin, and 
Carolus Magnus, as they styled him 
in Latin, Karl Mann (the Strong 
Man) in Frankish; and then feudal- 
ism suddenly rose to its full preten- 
sions, and the empire of the Franks 
crumbled to pieces. The feudal 
rule no land without its lord had a 
corollary—no lord without his land. 
The terror of the year 1000 A.D. 
passed away; and if the earth had 
been under its influence, and was 
covered with churches, the human 
heart grew more fierce when the 
strain which was produced by a 
spasm of fear had relaxed its hold, 
Of all the Crusades the only one 
which had a real inspiration about 
it was the one which had no re- 
sult—the first. Amidst the haughty 
dukes and counts the Capetian 
dynasty crept upwards, content to 
be endured, making a profit of 
everything, finding a lair in Laon 
before it yet could secure its royal 
den in Paris. Violence reigned 
everywhere ; but violence exhausts 
itself at last. Craft was ever one 
of the engines of war, and now it 
began to bring into play its traps 
and surprises in civil and domestic 
life, for everywhere there was war. 
The Papacy, which drew imme- 
diate profit from everything, from 
the contests of the feudal lords 


1 This is not the view, one is happy to see, of M. Emile Chasles, the excellent 


biographer of Cervantes. 
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with each other and with the kings, 
fram the feebleness of the kings 
and the fever of the hour, the 
passion of the Crusades, triumphed 
above all, though it could not ap- 
pease the jealousies of the greater 
and lesser clergy, nor make the 
bishops more moral than _ the 
priests. All that could be done 
was for the lord to outlaw the 
rebels and the Pope to excommuni- 
cate the sinners. A new vice began 
to steal into the world; craft began 
to poison the conscience ; hypocrisy 
spread its veil over everything. 
‘Dark indeed was the outlook of 
mankind at the close of the twelfth 
century,’ says M. Michelet. 

It was in the twelfth century 
that the apologue of the Fox and 
the Wolf came into prominence in 
the East of France. The wretched 
peasant of Normandy had but time 
to mutter what he called his respit, 
or his reprouvier,? against the evils 
which overwhelmed him; the old 
proverb was right—when God 
created the Norman He created the 
beggar; and Pasquier tells us that 
‘of all the provinces of the king- 
dom Normandy is that which had 
to bear the heaviest impost.’ The 
South of France was occupied with 
lyrical and amatory poetry, heed- 
less of the scourge at hand for it 
so soon, when the English Wolf 
made compact with the French 
Fox. The Troubadours had heard 
of the Fox and the Wolf as a fable, 
and sometimes repeated it; they 
may have thought that it had a 
meaning for them and foretold 
what was coming. But in Hainault, 
where they still speak the Rouwcki, 
a dialect which unites the purest 
elements of the Old French with 
Flemish and Keltic,? in that part 
of Flanders where Flemish and 
French are spoken together, was 
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the true home of thedoings of the 
Fox and the Wolf, the former 
variety being far the more skilful. 
The unknown author of a Latin 
poem, Renardus, which might be 
styled Ysengrinus, and which is 
styled Fabula Lupina, put the French 
traditions into Latin with a rare 
faculty of raillery and _ satire. 
So says M. Rothe, and Jacob 
Grimm seems to think the same. 
But these two savants (and the 
latter is a man of real genius) 
have not given enough regard to 
the rule that whatever is written 
in Latin and is not scholastic is of 
popular inspiration. In the Latin 
tale the Wolf is a monk; he is 
just as eager to cheat as the Fox, 
his nephew, but he does not take 
to it so aptly, and at last is 
eaten by sows, after losing his skin 
to the Lion, who is something 
rheumatic. The Fox it is who 
advises the Lion to try the Wolf’s 
skin as a remedy. Itis the Wolf 
who, like a clumsy rogue, begins by 
accusing his nephew of want of 
care for his Majesty’s health. La 
Fontaine gives this in the third 
fable of his eighth book. In the 
same poem the Wolf, meeting the 
Horse, accuses him of stealing for 
his hoofs the metal rings from the 
gate of the convent; the Horse 
confesses to the Monk, asks and 
receives absolution, begs the Monk 
to take the goods of the Church, 
and then stretches him with his 
paws in the air by a well-directed 
kick. The Wolf will keep the scar 
on his forehead to his dying day. 
But on the scar La Fontaine’s clear 
eyes seemed to read a superscrip- 
tion. It was thus: 


Chacun 4 son métier doit toujours s’attacher : 
Tu veux faire ici l’arboriste, 
Et ne fus jamais que boucher. 


In his fable of the Wolf turned 





* Respit and reprouvier are the old terms for the modern proverb. In order to re- 
prove, i.e, utter its grief and its reproaches, the people needed a respite from suffering. 
* Peasants, as in Normandy, do not call their language patois, but the way we talk at 


home (parler de chez nous). 
shortening it, Roucki). 


So in Hainault, the talk of our parts (droucki, and 
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Shepherd (iii. 3) La Fontaine 
uses ‘fox’s skin” as meaning com- 
plete disguise. The Wolf is only 
detected by his voice when he calls 
his flock. And the moral runs: 
Toujours par quelqu’ endroit fourbes se 
laissent prendre : 
Quiconque est loup agisse en loup ; 
C’est le plus certain de beaucoup. 
Thus La Fontaine gives the key of 
all the poems of the Fox, whether 
French, Latin, Flemish, or German. 
In the whole series of fables all the 
animals are equally prone to cheat ; 
but they all discover themselves by 
some blunder. The Fox is the only 
master scoundrel. He is the pro- 
fessor of an art called renardie. 
But he does not reach his su- 
periority at a bound. The French 
tales are too true to the human 
nature in the brutes to make the 
mistake of the Latin and Flemish 
fables. Before he is Master Rey- 
nard he is Reynard the apprentice. 
He gets caught in his own traps; 
he is subject to the weakness of 
being vain, just as the Crow is vain 
when he drops the cheese. And 
these profound masters of the 
human and the animal heart, to 
whom we owe the old fables, will 
not admit him to his full title of 
consummate rascal until he has 
committed and suffered for at least 
two pieces.of simplicity. 

The word for Fox in Old French 
was Goupil, Gourpil (whence the 
modern goupillon); but as, after 
the fall of the Carlovingians, the 
fashion arose of taking surnames, 
at least for all who were not dukes 
or peers, the Goupil of the romance 
being a mere banneret or follower 
of the lordly Lion, took the name of 
Reynard. And this became so well 
known that it came to be the name 
for the anima! in French. Grimm 
derives Renart from Reginhart, and 
that from the Old German Rachin, 
‘counsellor.’ If so, it is somewhat 
singular that the Germans should 
have corrupted a German word 
into Reineke. M. A. Brachet de- 
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rives Renart (Reynard in Old 
French) from the German Regin- 
hart, ‘cunning,’ ‘ cruel ;’ but we can 
find no such meaning in German 
dictionaries, and in the days when 
a surname had its meaning, like 
coat armour, this would be rather 
too ambiguous a style for a rascal to 
venture on. Now, looking to the 
admitted fact that the story is of 
Romano-Walloon origin, we may 
turn to a Flemish source for the 
word, and seek it in leinhart, i.e. 
‘open heart; ’ thus the rogue takes 
a fair-seeming name (see _ Ki- 
lianus, Dict. Etymol. Teuton-Latin). 
Flemish also explains the name of 
the Wolf. The Wolf is constable in 
the animal hierarchy, and called 
Monseigneur; his style in the 
romance is Ysengrin, Ysengrinus in 
the Latin poem of Renardus, 
Ysegrin in the Flemish. Now 
‘ice’ in Flemish is iis, the German 
His; and, putting aside Grimm’s 
suggestion of Pisen, ‘iron,’ and that 
of M. Paulin Paris that Ysenbrun 
means ‘iron-grey,’ a term never 
given to wolves, we get the Fle- 
mish words iis-gryn to mean ‘icy,’ 
or ‘ freezing, grin,’ not a bad epithet 
for the Wolf, whois always showing 
his cruel white teeth. M. Paulin 
Paris cites Guibert de Nogent 
(1124) how a certain bishop called 
his neighbour Indegald the Ysen- 
grin, ‘propter lupinam scilicet 
speciem.’ And we all remember 
how delighted was Little Red 
Riding Hood with her granddam’s 
big teeth. The Wolf, i.e. the fen- 
dal lord Ysengrin, is a butcher 
at; heart, as La Fontaine says, and 
his smile freezes to the bone. 

The name Renart was in use 
long before there was any idea that 
he would be enabled to be the 
counsellor (Rachin) of King Lion, 
long before the fables grew into 
the goodly tree of which the stem 
is the quarrel of the Wolf and the 
Fox. ‘This idea of the feud of 
Renart with Ysengrin, symbol of 
the struggle between craft and 
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brutality, takes us back to the 
time of the first Crusade, when 
the knight Walter the Penniless 
was too much for the king John 
Lackland. But we need not sup- 
pose that it was any feudal spirit 
that gave the Gourpil the name of 
Renard and the Leu (Loup) that of 
Ysengrin. In feudal times the Fox 
is only the strong-scented beast—la 
pute béte. The Wolf, on the contrary, 
is the symbol of force; and hence 
many feudal barons took the name, 
from which we get Lopez in Spain, 
Luppé in France, Wolff in Germany, 
which became D’Urfé in French. 
The. Bear was called by the Saxons 
Beowulf (bee-wolf, i.e. honey-wolf), 
and hence the common name. These 
were all names of honour with the 
barons, who held themselves de- 
scended from the heroes of the 
Niebelungen or of the Valhalla 
(Hall of Slain). Then, as, in the 
wars between Austrasia and Neus- 
tria, barons who retired into mo- 
nasteries were regarded as saints, 


canonised by the grateful people 
and clergy, the style grew up of 
Saint-Loup, or Saint-Leu, and so 


Wolf became a Christian. In this 
view the Wolf's nickname was 
Ysengrin (chilling grin); and 
Renard is the title to which the 
pute béte, or Fox, was promoted. 
The various families known as Vos, 
Voss, Von Voss, Fox, Regnard, and 
the like were no doubt descended 
from ‘ villains’ who took the name 
when the cycle of Renard the Fox 
wasatthe height of its reputation, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
This was the epoch of the rise of 
the Tiers Etat. There are no doubt 
ancient families called Wolff in 
Germany, but they are in all pro- 
bability plebeians who took the 
name before the famous epic had 
damaged its reputation. The thir. 
teenth century was marked by the 
decay of men and the increase of 
wolves; bands of them came into 
the towns, and the Wolf, though 
honoured as a symbol, was detested 
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as an animal. The name became a 
term of reproach, the best proof of 
which is that many Jewish families 
had fastened on them the name of 
Wolff. The phrase ‘venant 4 la 
queue leu leu,’ dates from this 
period, and means, to come like a 
band in a file, as -wolves run. 

The only men in the Roman 
de Renart are the villains and the 
priests. And many a bout of craft 
and violence is played between them 
and Uncle Ysengrin and Nephew 
Renart. If any nobles figure at all, 
it is only as masters of hounds. 
There is an exception in the 29th 
and 30th ‘branches’ of the epic, 
where we get a real baron doing 
the honours of his castle with his 
lady.in the evening, and hunting 
by day. Here we get Renart play- 
ing his tricks in turn on the Lady 
Corneille, on Roonel, Rossel, &c., 
to say nothing of Ysengrin, his 
common victim, and Hersent, the 
Wolf's wife, whom he makes his 
dupe. But the most curious turn 
of all is when Renard, hunted by 
the lord’s hounds, owes his life to a 
trick. He gets into the castle and 
hides in a hole, ‘ mugant es piaus,’ 
i.e. hiding under the skins of foxes 
which are Goupils, and not Renards. 
This is one of the rare instances 
in which any of the barons play 
a part in the drama. The rule is 
that only villains and priests are 
introduced. The nobles appear in 
the guise of animals, from Sir Lion 
to Renard, whose beginning is 
so humble that he only gets a 
home of his own quite late, and 
then it is Maupertuis, or the wretched 
hole. Renard’s wife is Richent, in 
German Richild, whose doings may 
be read in Boccaccio’s merry pages, 
and in the Middle Age Régnier. 
Her children are Mabbranche and 
Percehaie, and later Rovel. When 
Renard rises in the social scale, the 
too famous name of Richent is 
changed to Hermeline, whose virtue 
is as spotless as ermine, precisely 
as Renard has a heart as pure 
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(Rein-hart). Just as the barons 
only appear once as actors, so the 
Horse, with one exception, is not an 
actor in the drama, but the charger 
of the lordly brates. 

The principal piece is the Judq- 
ment of Renard. A noble is as- 
sailed by complaints on all sides; 
he has a good opinion of Renard, 
ever since his decision as to the 
peasant’s flock. In Alsop, in Phe- 
drus, and in La Fontaine the Lion 
makes the award himself. Our epic 
improves on this rough method, and 
with finer art leaves it to a finished 
courtier to apportion the shares, 
and give them to the King, the 
Queen, and the royal Lion cubs. 
Ysengrin, imagining himself still 
in the days of the Peers (Pares), 
contented himself with gross flat- 
tery of the princes. But the 
Lord rebukes him with a blow of 
his paw, which gives him a bloody 
crown. Renard, though he now 
for the first time finds himself in 
such high society, has the wit to 
see where to distribute the Lion’s 
share. Now, as La Fontaine says— 


Ce monseigneur du Lion la 
Est parent de Caligula. 


In short, my Lord begins to have 
doubts about Renard, and asks who 
made him so sharp. ‘It was the 
broken head of my uncle,’ says 
Renard. Answers and services like 
this are not forgotten. 

At Court Renard has no ally but 
his relation Grimbert le Taisson. 
But, by affinity of disposition, 
Cointeriau the Ape and Tybert the 
Cat will do him some service, 
though he has often played them a 
scurvy trick. The proverb runs: 
‘The Cat has but one game in his 
pouch, Renard has a thousand.’ 
Indeed, he exhansts them all in 
order to avoid his duel with 
Ysengrin, to gain time. Yet he is 
forced to fight at last; and it is not 
80 unequal a combat as it appears ; 
for craft is a match for brute force. 
Renard comes to the fight with his 
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body shaved smootl: and covered 
with oil; but he unluckily forgets 
the saying, ‘ Do not put your hand 
in the wolf's throat.’ Renard is 
caught, beaten, and condemned to 
be hung. Belin the Sheep con- 
fesses him, and Bernard the;Monk 
begs his life. But Renard is born 
to be saved, and is ready for any 
treason, any disguise or hypocrisy. 
Now he makes a profession of 
religion ; next he. pretends to be 
dead ; then he claims to be King. 
The haughty Lioness, in fact, falls 
in love with him. His lair Mau- 
pertuis becomes a stronghold, and 
in the later amplifications of the 
Tale of Renard we find him 
actually King. It is a strange 
satire on the French monarchy. It 
opens with Robert the Pious, who 
submits so patiently to be pillaged ; 
next come a line of ignoble 
sovereigns, humble vassals of the 
Pope. Under Louis the Fat it gains 
by the growth of the communes in 
the neighbouring fiefs, whilst it 
crushes the communes at home; 
with Philip Augustus it makes a 
good thing out of the Crusades ; 
under the saintly Louis IX. it 
sheds blood at Beauvais, to force 
them to accept as Mayor a creature 
of its own; under Philip the Fair 
it throws off the mask and buffets 
the Papacy, from which the eldest 
son of France had received such 
benefits; under Louis XI. it 
frankly adopts absolutism, and 
condemns sovereigns by judicial 
sentence; and it finally crushes 
feudalism, without which it would 
never have been anything. Such 
is the tortuous career of the Kings 
of France for five hundred years. 
And it is but a new reading, with 
emendations, of the Romance of 
Renard, with all the sinuosities 
which mark the character of its 
hero. The last of the Ysengrins, 
the Wolves, is known in history as 
Charles the Bold. And Louis 
XI., like another Fox, did get 
his hand for a moment caught in 
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the teeth of the Wolf of Burgundy ; 
but he got out of the scrape, as we 
know, with all the skill of Renard 
himself, 

Had La Fontaine any know- 
ledge of the Romance of Renard ? 
This is a difficult question. La 
Fontaine is not so simple a problem 
as might be supposed. There is a 
mystification about his career. He 
was supposed to be rather absent, 
good-natured, a teller of fables, 
with a careless air; the fun of his 
tales amused the fine ladies and 
neutralised the biting flavour of 
his satire; then came the notion 
that his fables were addressed to 
children, a notion that he himself 
encouraged, though in truth he 
could not endure children. He was 
true to Fouquet; yet he escaped the 
Bastille, which was the fate of 
Pellisson. He had his laugh at the 
monks, without being imprisoned 
with Edme Boursault; he recast 
the map of Europe, and treated of 
peace and war without being driven 
into exile, like Saint-Evremond, 
whom the vengeance of Mazarin, by 
the hand of Colbert, persecuted for 
his condemnation of the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees. La Fontaine lived in 
the menagerie of the Duchess de 
Bouillon, and had a place between 
the cat and the lapdog of Madame 
de la Sabliére; and withal the 
great painter of men and animals 
only succeeded in making his age 
endure him. He was forty when 
Tallemant called him a gargon de 
lettres. Louis XIV. would not 
suffer him to enter the Academy 
until Boilean had been elected, and 
the big boy himself had promised 
to be well-behaved. In his oldage, 
when not a wrinkle, as he said, had 
yet touched his verse, La Fontaine, 
to his sorrow, found himself a 
dependant on Madame dela Sabliére, 
who cared neither for verses nor 
flattery, nor for the poet, and who 
condemned him to silence, for 
Madame de la Sabliére had turned 
Jansenist. The hydra of Jansenism 
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was already visible in Boilean—nor 
is hydra too strong aterm. To the 
Jansenist marriage was only a low 
instrument given to mortals yet 
lower as a means of avoiding a life 
of mortal sin. They did not rejoice 
at the birth of a child. It was only 
another sinner come into a world 
of sin; and nothing was more un- 
certain than grace. They held 
man altogether vile, and especially 
his understanding, which even 
Calvin respected. Like St. Bernard, 
Pascal did not perceive any Savour 
in what he ate or drank; and when 
he saw hissister kissing her children, 
he said there was something low 
und carnal in her motherly love; 
and herein Bernard was yet more 
merciless. La Fontaine had already 
seen Jansenism stealing into the 
literary circles of which Moliére 
was the centre. It does not seem 
to have been observed that Tartuffe, 
which had such difficulty in getting 
represented, would hardly have 
succeeded had not Moliére flattered 
the anti-Jansenist prejudices of 
Louis XIV. by drawing the 
doctrines of Tartuffe, as we read 
them in their naked crudity by the 
mouth of Orgon, from Port Royal 
itself : 
Oui, je deviens tout autre avec son entretien. 
Il menseigne a4 n’avoir affection pour rien ; 
De toutes amitiés il détache mon ame ; 
Et je verrais mourir frére, enfant, mére et 
femme, 
Que je m’en soucirais autant que de cela. 


A few years later it would have 
been impossible to give Tartuffe at 
all. Madame de Maintenon had 
brought religion into fashion; and 
the Jansenists regained all the 
ground they had lost now that the 
King had stricter ideas. Lastly 
Jean Racine admitted that Nicole, 
his old master at Port Royal, had 
ground for treating the romancers 
and dramatists as public poisoners. 
And so the author of Phédre recom- 
mended his son, Jean-Baptiste, never 
to set foot in the theatre of Ver- 
sailles. ‘The King and the entire 
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Court know the scruples I have in 
going there,’ said he, when accused 
by Nicole. Boileau, too, turned 
Jansenist at the end of his days. 
The Abbé Boileau, who at one time 
could speak so lightly of Pascal— 
the only man who was born of 
sufficient power to save his genius, 
if not his reason, from the horror 
of Jansenism—the Abbé Boileau 
spoke respectfully of the doctrine 
of the Bishop of Ypres. All these 
discussions about grace turned on 
St. Augustine, of whom Jansen 
professed to be the only true inter- 
preter. 

One day the conversation wearied 
La Fontaine beyond endurance, and 
he broke out, ‘ Do you think that St. 
Augustine was an acuter mind than 
Rabelais ?’ The Abbé undertook to 
reprove the speaker in the name 
of the company; and his rebuke 
has passed into a proverb. ‘ Mon- 
sieur de la Fontaine,’ said he, ‘ you 
have put on one of your stockings 
inside out.’ Luckily, indeed, one 
of his stockings was inside out; 
and so La Fontaine only added 
to his reputation of a careless 
wit, and ran no risk by his auda- 
cious speech. He was not so suc- 
cessful in his second encounter 
with the monster Jansenism. Ma- 
dame de la Sabliére cared only for 
sermons which sent La Fontaine to 
sleep. Iris was the Parnassian 
name of the poet’s friend; and 
Iris would have none but ‘severe 
moralists.’ The poet grew weary 
of the hospitality of the great lady 
(it is her only claim to honour), 
and took the desperate resolution 
of going to join Saint-Evremond in 
England. The Duchess de Bouillon 
was then on a visit to her sister, 
the Duchess Mazarin. And La 
Fontaine took occasion of the meet- 
ing to negotiate the journey. We 
see what his annoyance was in his 
letters to M. de Bonrepaux and the 
Duchess de Bouillon— 

Qui n’admettrait Anacréon chez soi ? 

Qui bannirait Waller et La Fontaine? 
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Tous deux sont vieux, Saint-Evremond 
aussi ; 
Mais verrez-vous aux bords de 1’Hippocréne 
Gens moins ridésdans leurs vers que ceux-ci ? 
Le mal est que l’on veut ici 
De plus sévéres moralistes : 
Anacréon s’y tait devant les Jansénistes. 

Ici of course is the house of 
Madame de la Sabliére, where La 
Fontaine is only tolerated, and has 
to keep silence before the Catos of 
Catholicism. After the death of 
Madame de la Sabliére La Fontaine 
made a new attempt to reach Eng- 
land. As Saint-Evremond made no 
more hearty efforts in the second 
than he had done in the first ne- 
gotiation, the poor poet met only 
with fresh mortification. He fell 
ill; and, according to the ideas of 
his time, he had no other thought 
than that of making a good end; 
and, as he never did things by 
halves, they found him in a hair 
shirt. His sick-nurse said to the 
Abbé Poujet, who came to give 
him ghostly consolation, ‘Do not 
worry him; he is rather silly than 
wicked.’ It seems that Poujet did 
worry him; and therein only fol- 
lowed the example of Boileau, of 
Racine, of Louis XIV., and, as we 
have seen, of Madame de la Sa- 
bliére. Moliére was the only one 
who stood out. 

No sooner was he dead than La 
Fontaine was treated even worse. 
His fables were given over to 
children, whom he did not like, to 
pedants, whom he hated, and to the 
Academicians, whom he abhorred. 
All these misfortunes were com- 
pleted by a crowning calamity. 
One fine day La Fontaine became 
the property of M. Walckenaer. 
M. Walckenaer was rewarded by 
the Institute for filling a very 
feeble biography with critical 
and philological blunders. The 
nineteenth century, the age of the 
plebs, is full of the sworn cavaliers 
of the fine ladies of bygone times. 
M. Victor Cousin was neither the 
first nor the last of them. M. 
Walckenaer treats lightly of this 
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correspondence of La Fontaine with 
M. de Bonrepaux and the Duchess 
de Bouillon ; for this would be to 
exhibit the sufferings of the guest, 
who is only a poet, and so to expose 
the hostess, who is a fine lady. A 
mistake which falls in with men’s 
indolence grows apace; a mistake 
which ministers to their vanity has 
the wings of a bird; but one which 
gratifies at once vanity and indo- 
lence speedily becomes a sacred 
truth. Accordingly M. Walckenaer, 
though he sometimes seems near 
the truth, assists in spreading the 
double error that, as a man, La 
Fontaine is a being of no mark; as 
Macaulay says, ‘a trifler;’ and 
that as author he was only a fable- 
monger, whose flowers of speech 
grew up whilst he was as uncon- 
scious as a plant. M. Walckenaer 
is not very great in ancient litera- 
ture; but the author of the Memoirs 
of Madame de Sévigné prides him- 
self on his intimate knowledge of 
his own great century. Yet M. 
Walckenaer says nothing of the 
certificate which Maucroix, the 
oldest and best friend of La Fon- 
taine, gives of the man whom 
everyone calls a trifler. Maucroix 
declares, in fact (as M. Gérusez 
duly reports), that he had never 
known La Fontaine guilty of un- 
truth. To omit such a piece of 
testimony from the man to whom 
La Fontaine wrote an admirable 
letter on his death-bed, and who 
kept the hair shirt of his friend, 
the last evidence of his sincerity— 
to omit this testimony is to set out 
in search of an honest man with 
Diogenes’ Jantern, and to forget to 
light the lamp. 

But another posthumous disaster 
befell La Fontaine. He fell into the 
hands of M. Henri Taine. M. Taine 
said no more than the truth when he 
called the epic poet, as La Fontaine 
was, the French Homer; but he 
lowered one who was essentially an 
expansive genius, radiant and sym- 
metrical, by narrowing his moral 
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purpose and the value of his work 
to fit into the pigeon-holes of M. 
Taine’s critical theories. Did La 
Fontaine know the Roman de 
Renart? Had M. Taine ever set 
himself to consider this problem ‘he 
would: have found a historical and 
indestructible basis for his criti- 
cism. As itis M. Taine has missed 
the truth, and he has supplied M. 
Villemain and Saint-Mare Girardin 
with the right to utter fine things 
at the expense of the poor poet. 
Lastly M. Blaze de Bury, who, with 
great originality, thought somewhat 
late in life to get the reputation of 
a severe moralist at La Fontaine’s 
expense, made a very unfair use of 
a saying of Ninon de Lenclos 
about La Fontaine, which saying 
was itself very hard. Bonhomme, 
as Marmonte] and Florian remark, 
is the true word for La Fontaine. 
It expresses at once his air of entire 
seriousness and good faith, his sim- 
plicity, and his credulity. We see 
when he tells us wonderful tales, 
when he reiterates his moral, that 
he believes every word of it him- 
self, and has really something to 
say. 

La Fontaine was given to day- 
dreams, and yet could exercise 
minute attention. He was stupid 
when he was bored, and yet no one 
had more fire and life when a fine 
thought drew him from his inward 
dream. He was ignorant, but as 
Shakespeare was ignorant—that is, 
full of knowledge. He was capable 
of such a blunder as that of sup- 
posing Pheedrus to be the contem- 
porary of Alsop; but then he was 
not, hke La Bruyére, half disposed 
to astrology, or, like Descartes, 
visionary about celestial mechanics. 
If he was idle, it was with that 
idleness which ferrets out treasures. 
In the same way he was a philoso- 
pher, an enemy of superstition—that 
is, a Frenchman to the tips of his 
fingers—but yet he had some turn 
forthe macrocosm and the microcosm 
—what we now call symbolism— 
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and there are bits of his work which 
in fine and deep thought would 
satisfy Vico and Kreuzer. He 
is a butterfly, a bee, who fiits 
round every bank and rifles every 
flower ; long works drive him crazy ; 
but withal there is a coherence 
about his ideas, a persistence in his 
will, a unity of purpose about his 
work, which is visible and then is 
veiled from time to time, just as the 
spirit is seen and then is not seen 
in the visage of aman. In short, 
if the tales are the detached pieces 
of the Storyteller of Champagne, 
giving himself up to the spirit of 
his age, the fables form a complex 
but single work, which is at once 
that of the nation and of all ages. 
The connecting link of his fables, 
though veiled behind the poet’s free 
utterance, is far closer than that 
which Balzac framed for his novels 
of the Comedy of Human Life. La 
Fontaine’s fables are ‘the hundred 
acts of the human drama.’ 

The erudition of La Fontaine 
resembles his poetry, his philosophy, 
his power of symbolising everyday 
life, which was equal to his power 
of explaining the symbols of anti- 
quity. He shows us always that 
‘untended garden’ which Montes- 
quieu could not endure and yet 
is so like nature, and there he 
sows plants of a new and strange 
kind, quite unfamiliar to the cri- 
tical gentlemen, and somewhat 
puzzling to those gentry. La Fon- 
taine is an original disciple of 
Rabelais, but rather in catching 
his spirit than in imitating his 
form. The many authors of the 
Roman de Renart, the two authors 
of the Roman de la Rose, and Ra- 
belais were all in arms against the 
same foe as Moliére. Renart, Faua- 
Semblant, both so strong in pape- 
lardie and renardie, the papelards 
and chattemites of Rabelais, are, in 
fact, predecessors of Tartuffe. But 


la Fontaine, who has really the 
genius ‘of the quintessence’ far 
more than the poet of Touraine, 
who calls himself the distiller of the 
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precious drug, pronounces the fine 
doctrine of sincerity. He would 
think it idle to reproach the Wolf 
with devouring the Lamb, but La 
Fontaine marks his insight into 
morality by making the real crime 
to consist in the legal forms of the 
Wolf’s action. The merit of the 
Lamb consists in the sound reasons 
which he offers against his tor- 
mentor’s charges, till he forces him 
to carry him off and eat him in the 
forest ‘ without any other form of 
procedure.’ ‘Commit crimes, if 
you must,’ says the moralist, ‘ but 
do not pretend that they are good 
actions ; in the end justice will pre- 
vail on earth.’ This is the spirit 
of La Fontaine, and he agrees 
therein with the socialist Fourier, 
another great poet in conception, if 
not in style. La Fontaine is an in- 
ventor precisely in the way that 
the commentators will not recog- 
nise ; and he is original just when 
they think him servile. 

His special words are not strictly 
his own invention. Moutonnier 
is in Rabelais ; se prélasser comes 
from the Roman de Renart; and 
when he uses croquewr, and le dor- 
mit, le boire, le manger, and regrets 
the loss of the word engigner (to 
deceive), it is not from any love of 
novelty in speech, but from love of 
old phrases and popular speech 
rather than the Dictionary of the 
Academy, and he strove to keep 
the language from growing cowrti- 
sane and queuse, and from dropping 
all the fine old words. 

On the other hand, if La Fon- 
taine did not insert new words, he 
is a wonderful inventor of details, 
incidents, and general mise en scéne. 
The dry stem of Alsop, the stunted 
boughs of Phedrus, break into 
luxuriant foliage beneath the glow 
of La Fontaine’s genius. The 
‘ familiar traits,’ as he calls them, 
are those inimitable strokes of his 
own mother wit, with which La 
Fontaine at first timidly, and then 
with increasing freedom, enriches 
the baldness of Alsop’s and Phs- 
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drus’ fables. He is never less 
happy than when he seeks to imi- 
tate. Take his Mercury and the 
Woodman—remarkable as it is if 
we compare it with Asop’s, yet 
poor if we contrast it with the 
second prologue to Rabelais’ fourth 
book. There is much significance 
in this ill success of the fabulist 
in mere imitation. Now, the 
twelve books of La Fontaine show 
a gradually ascending plan, to 
which sufficient attention has not 
been given. The idler, as he will 
have it, this good-natured, simple 
fellow, has a very distinct inten- 
tion throughout his whole work. 
He says (iil. 2): 
Je devais avec la royauté 
Avoir commencé mon ouvrage. 


But in reality this idea of painting 
the Court only took shape rather 
late in his work, when he had 
begun to free himself from all 
imitation of Alsop and Phedrus, 
and had entered on the study 


of Corrozet, Regnerius, Guillaume 
Haudent, and Philibert Hégémon. 
He then saw what materials for a 
picture of the Court there were, in 
the rivalry of the Wolf and the 
Fox, of the clumsy with the con- 
summate courtier. The idea is 
apparent in the third book, and 
it is dominant in the first fable 
of the seventh book, the Plague 
amongst the Animals, an epic frag- 
ment in which, says M. Blaze de 
Bury (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
June 1, 1874), we may find the 
whole plot of Renard. M. Robert, 
who has made some striking re- 
searches in good sense—that is, to 
prove the originality of the author— 
speaks of the ‘rude canvas’ of the 
three fourteenth century bards. 
La Fontaine certainly got from 
them his idea of a Plague, of a 
Lion with scruples of conscience, 
of a Wolf Attorney-General, and of 
the Ass the emblem of innocence, 
and perhaps stupidity. The com- 
mon points between La Fontaine 
and the Roman de Renart are—the 
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scale of animal rank, beginning 
with the ‘simple Mastiffs,’ and so 
up to the Lion, passing by the 
Tiger, Bear, and other great mag- 
nates; next the cold, prosaic dis- 
course of the King who speaks to 
quiet his conscience, the speech of 
Renard, who, like a perfect courtier, 
smiles the King out of the honour- 
able purpose which had crossed his 
mind ; lastly, the simple confession 
of the Ass—that is, the people—who 
has only cropped a bit of grass off 
the meadow, but who feels some- 
what guilty, as the meadow be- 
longed to the monks, and accord- 
ingly was sacred. The guilt of the 
Ass condemned by the great lords, 
all of them great hands at a suit, 
is so plain that the task of the 
Wolf, a bit of a clerk, is a light 
one. No sooner is the Wolf's 
speech ended than the Ass is offered 
up in expiation to the Gods who 
sent the plague to punish the crimes 
of men. One nail, says the pro- 
verb, drives out another. The con- 
clusion of La Fontaine is : 

Selon que vous serez puissant ou misérable, 
Les jugements de Cour vous feront blanc ou 

noir. 

M. Blaze de Bury calls this con- 
clusion a moral, and one of the 
lamest. But this is to forget that 
La Fontaine, with his traits fa- 
miliers, is always looking to the 
Court and the courtiers. Our 
simple friend, as they call hin, is 
so much in earnest that he closes 
one fable by a direct address to the 
courtiers, and he interrupts another 
in order to give a definition of the 
Court. The Lion, the Wolf, and 
the Fox (viii. 3) closes with this 
direct appeal : 

Messieurs les courtisans, cessez de yous 
détruire! 

Faites, si vous pouvez, votre cour sans yous 
nuire, &c. 

And the subject of this AMsop’s 

fable is the cornerstone of the 

Roman de Renart, Flemish and 

German. The details with which 

La Fontaine enriches the fable of 

Aisop are, with some variations, in 
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all the French forms of Renart, in 
all the Ysopets, in Marie of France, 
and scattered in a mangled way in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
collections. In the Obsequies of the 
Lioness (viii. 14) ua Fontaine, who 
had called the Lic2’s den « charnel- 
house and a Lonvre (The Lion’s 
Court, vii. 7), cuts his tale short to 
give a definition of the Court: 

Je définis la Cour un pays ou les gens 
Tristes, gais, préts 4 tout, 4 tout indifférents, 
Sont ce qu'il plait au prince .... 
Peuple caméléon, peuple singe du maitre. 
And he continues the fable by 
bringing on the scene a Stag, who 
is as much of a courtier as Briche- 
mer, the Stag in the Roman de 
Renart. 

In short, we may say that, as La 
Fontaine proceeds in his description 
of his own times, he less and less 
limits his scheme to the mere fables 
of Asop, whom he eventually ex- 
hausts ; or those of Pilpai or Lok- 
man, whom he never could exhaust. 
In Book I. the Monsiewr du Corbeau 
resembles Damp Tiercelin in the 
Roman de Renart and the first 
Ysopet; and even then we can 
see how La Fontaine was on the 
road to the great idea which is the 
key of the satiric poem of the 
Middle Ages. In Book IV. we 
have the astonishing fable of the 
Tribute Sent by the Animals to 
Alexander; and throughout it we 
see the symbolism which is the 
substance of the Roman de Renart. 
Alexander, the Corsair, and the 
lion are only one power adored 
underthree differentnames. But it is 
theseventh and eleventh books where 
La Fontaine develops, varies, and 
exaggerates the text of the Roman 
de Renart. There is a bitterness in 
the eleventh and twelfth books which 
suggests the last years of misery, 
when he lived as the guest of 
Madame de la Sabliére. 

Now, are we to say that La Fon- 
taine knew and studied the MSS. 
which Prosper Marchand read in 
the seventeenth century, and which 
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Méon published in the nineteenth ? 
Certainly not; for, as M. A. C. 
Robert points out, he had made no 
researches whatever in the rich 
literature of these early centuries. 
It is quite true that our author 
did not know the Roman de Renart 
in the way in which we now know 
it since the publication of the MSS. 
But it would be no less hasty to 
conclude, with M. Charles Potvin, 
in the strict sense of the words, 
‘that the great fabulist knew nothing 
of his predecessor of the twelfth 
century.’ The truth would appear 
to be that La Fontaine found on all 
sides in his reading, and in the 
conversation of his time, the tra- 
dition which forms the ground- 
work of the Roman de Renart and 
of the fables. He had no need to 
go to the poetry of Marie of France, 
then only found in MS., though 
Roquefort, in his edition of the 
poems, fancies that there is some 
imitation. The resemblances, or 
rather the coincidences, are quite 
as striking between the fables of 
La Fontaine and the apologues of 
the first Ysopet and the Ysopet 
Avionnet, and especially the seven- 
teen fabule Msopi extravagantis 
dicte. 

It is certain that these (and 
they then only existed in MS.) 
were quite inaccessible to La Fon- 
taine, who was no paleographist. 
However, aided by the oral tradition 
afloat in his age, a great lover of 
the old books of the people, and 
curious about all out of the way 
knowledge, La Fontaine would have 
easily recognised the influence of 
this tradition in the published col- 
lections of fables of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Engravings 
of the Lion King, seated on his 
throne and surrounded by his ani- 
mal Court, were plentiful in his 
time. He might also turn to the 
Speculum Vite Aulice of Hartmann 
Schopper (Frankfort, 1574), with its 
curious illustrations; and it is cer- 
tain that La Fontaine knew the 

@ 
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book. He directly imitates it, 
especially in his Lion’s Court. 
Schopper in his way gives a sort of 
verse and prose version in Latin 
of the Reineke Fuchs, and therein 
summarises the tradition with truly 
German completeness. He begins: 
‘Dum fata serventium molestiasque 
maximas—quas aula Regum parturit 
—fere coactus profero—fare fideli, 
Delie, tuumque vatem dirige. . . . 
Acres, Iambos suffice... . These 
halting iambics of his hardly de- 
serve to be written verse-wise. And 
then begins the tale: ‘ Serena luvebat 
dies—Et sol micabat aureus—Rex 
imperator omnium—Leo ferarum 
sceptriger—totius orbis bestias, fes- 
tum per ingens convocat 
good Schopper evidently thinks that 
kings can be improved, though La 
Fontaine is doubtful on this point. 
And we find in the German’s pre- 
face: ‘Per Leonem, Cesares, Reges, 
Principes, Judices exhibentur sui a 
Deo Optimo Maximo ad _ guber- 
nandam Rempublicam ut bonos 
defendant et malos puniant con- 
stituti sunt.’ And in the Spect- 
lum Vite Aulice Renard is the 
author of all iniquities; and the 
Wolf is called acutus ysengrinius 
when he backbites his absent 
comrade. La Fontaine does not 
adopt these bits of German imperial- 
ism, but keeps to the pure tradition 
of the Romance of Renard. This 
tradition is the soul of the collec- 
tions of Guillanme Guéroult, Guil- 
laume Haudent, and Philibert 
Hégémon. Machiavelli advised his 
prince to become at once Wolf and 
Fox, and La Fontaine knew his 
Machiavelli quite as thoroughly 
as Fouché, Duke of Otranto, who 
first made the remark. But this 
was not the idea of the plebeian 
fable-teller, the Talleyrand of the 
ple. There is a French pro- 
verb: ‘Il faut hurler avec les loups;’ 
and the Italian proverb rejoins, 
*Volpeggiar con le volpi;’ and La 
Fontaine knew both Oudin and 
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Veneroni. The tradition of the 
human brutes and the brute-world 
is spread throughout La Motte le 
Vayer, whom nobody now reads 
and whose son La Fontaine met 
with Moliére. La Motte le Vayer 
mistakes Aliboron, the mere corrup- 
tion of the Oberon of Anon de 
Bordeaux and of Shakespeare, for 
Aliboron the name of the Ass in the 
collections of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and in La Fon- 
taine. So common was this error 
that Mademoiselle de Scudéri, a con- 
temporary of La Fontaine, himself a 
child of the century preceding, can 
write thus : 

The generality of Courts are little better 
than collections of monkeys, foxes, wolves, 
and tigers. The vices throng in the pre- 
sence chambers—envy, hatred, backbiting, 
ill-nature, insolence, injustice, outrage, and 
vengeance. The simple are put to shame, 
the innocent persecuted, the impudent 
favoured ; and the only people who prosper 
are flatterers, slanderers, spies, buffoons, 
and the ministers of pleasure.’ 

It is most likely that La Fontaine 
had heard of the MS., Renart le 
Contrefait; for it was seen by his 
contemporary Ménage, who made 
some extracts from it. It is now 
lost. Mrs. Harvey, or one of her 
suite, repeated to La Fontaine, now 
grown old and disgusted with the 
world, an adventure of Reynard 
the Fox, lately brought into notice 
by Ogilby. In his fable of the 

inglish Fox (xii. 23) we have a 
German or English variation of the 
twenty-ninth branch of the French 
romance. 

To resume our analysis, what 
we say that La Fontaine did was 
to collect out of the old tradition- 
ary fragments, to contrast, and 
group in one grand epic all the 
current topics of the French fable- 
mongers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, which had 
worked up the material of Alsop 
into the symbolism popularised by 
the cycle of Renard. Out of these 
common topics La Fontaine recon- 


1 Esprit de Mademoiselle de Scudéri, pp. 312-313. 
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structed in poetry, as Cuvier would 
do in palezontology, a new cycle of 
fable of his own creation, a new 
Speculum Vite Aulice, wherein we 
find coincidences of style and of 
subject with the Roman de Renart 
and the work of Marie of France. 
But he was not bound by imitation, 
since he only knew the tradition 
which survived the knowledge of 
the epic poem ; and thus he could 
give ample scope to the boldness of 
his genius. If La Fontaine had 
ever known the Roman the tempta- 
tion to make a long poem would 
probably have been too much for 
him. And doubtless the desire of 
rivalling the freedom of the old 
poets would have driven our author 
to darken the pure stream of his 
fables with the grosser mud of the 
tales; and he was on the point of 
doing something of the kind at the 
end of his life with the twelfth book 
of his fables. But as he could only 
guess at the great cycle of the 
Middle Age tales, he was free to give 
himself up to the painting of his 
own times. Thus we find him 
multiplying counsel to the petty 
princes not to meddle with the 
quarrels of kings, and to the vil- 
lagers to beware of their lords, the 
genspil’ hommes of Rabelais. Having 
heard Moliére complain of Chapelle, 
and having seen that the friendship 
of Racine and Boileau was a mere 
fellowship of great names, he looks 
for friends in Monomotapa; on the 
affections of his age he is of the same 
mind as Alceste in the Misanthrope— 
that is, as Moliére—he finds true 
affection only in the ‘ame espagnolle, 
plus grande encore que folle’ (ix. 15). 
Michelet charges the great century 
with inventing poisoning by arsenic 
before the antidote was known. 
And La Fontaine seems to suggest 
this age of crime when he makes 
the lords and ladies pressing in a 
crowd to the wise woman whose 
business it was to tell people when 
they had lived too long. And 
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thereupon people frequently did die : 
it was the age of Brinvilliers. The 
majesty of kings he makes to reside 
in the mane, and their power in the 
fangs and claws, of the Lion. The 
Wolf is a clumsy courtier; the 
Monkey overdoes it; the Leopard 
is a fine lord, whose bravery and 
elegance are only in his clothes. 
Firapel is the Leopard’s name in the 
romance; according to M. Delepierre 
this means ‘proud of his skin.’ 
Renard is your only perfect courtier. 
The Wolf with one ear, the vilain 
who gave rise to the word ‘villainous’ 
look, the paillard who sleeps in 
the hayloft, are personified by the 
Ass—Muitre Aliboron. 

The republicans are personified 
under the Rats (see Fable vii. 
3)—First the Rat who retires from 
the world, ‘whose family no one 
ever heard of.’ Then there is 
the hermit Rat, who hypocritically 
refuses alms to his brothers, who 
come to get help for Ratopolis, 
whilst he is comfortably living 
inside a Dutch cheese. We must 
remember that in those days 
Holland was the home of pro- 
nounced republicanism. The mere 
brute, slavish mob is denoted by the 
Frogs, and the Sheep are ‘the silly 
people.’ The Cat is after Rabelais’ 
manner, now and then executioner, 
judge or priest, sometimes both. In 
a word, La Fontaine, by means of 
his magic lantern, by mcans of the 
symbol which he had re-discovered, 
held up to the world of men the 
picture of the world of animals, and 
is ever asking them if they recognise 
the likeness. 

But for Herder, with the philo- 
sopher’s eye to see all the great 
features inthe mediwval tale, Goethe 
would never perhaps have been led 
to rewrite Reineke Fuchs. France 
has its Roman de Renart as well as 
the Fables of La Fontaine; and cer- 
tainly neither of them need to be 
rewritten. But we need a Herder 
to explain to us their inner meaning. 
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HE trade relations with this 

country of those regions of 
Central Europe dominated by Ger- 
man rulers are not so decidedly 
determined by the debt factor as 
others that we have already passed 
in review. Directly neither Austria 
nor Germany can be said as empires 
to have built up their recent trade 
and their expansion of civilising 
agencies through borrowing English 
money, and Hungary alone stands 
forth as a rapid borrower here on 
State credit. We have, therefore, 
to approach the question of the 
soundness, present and prospective, 
of our trade with the German and 
German-ruled countries froma some- 
what new standpoint. The task is 
not, unfortunately, much simplified 
because of this alteration. On the 
contrary, there are few more diffi- 
cult subjects to determine than the 
situation, say, of Austria or of Hun- 
gary; and even the new German em- 
pire is filled with perplexing issues, 
social, political, and economic, to the 
solution of which one might not 
unprofitably devote a volume. Here 
I propose to crowd the more salient 
features of the mere trade portion of 
the subject in all three countries 
into one short essay, and I can there- 
fore but allude to the general poli- 
tical situation. 

Speaking in a general way, the 
commercial prospects of all these 
countries are, of course, much af- 
fected by this—the political situa- 
tion, which is itself most difficult 
to define. The very newness of 
the conditions under which all 
the territories involved in the two 
empires and the Hungarian King- 
dom abide makes it hard to say 
what may be the result of conflicts 
now raging, or but momentarily at 
an end, and what the overmastering 
policy of the rulers may do either to 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARY AND GERMANY. 


help or to hinder the advancement 
of their various countries in the 
arts of peace, on which all true 
trade progress must rest. Ger- 
many, from her newness and on 
account of the envy, hate, and 
jealousy that exist in various quar- 
ters, thinks it necessary to devote a 
great, if not a preponderating, por- 
tion of her national energies to the 
maintenance of a colossal military 
organisation, which must directly 
lessen her power to compete in the 
struggle for trade with less ham- 
pered nations. She is an armed 
camp, the dread of Europe in some 
senses, and living to no small degree 
in dread of her neighbours. No one 
can tell through what bloody ways 
Germany may have to travel before 
her peoples can settle down peace- 
fully to pursue those conquests which 
advance the material well-being of 
mankind. Nor is she free from 
domestic troubles—religious bitter- 
ness, and internal political con- 
fusion—all hurtful to material pros- 
perity. In the glitter of military 
success these sources of division 
almost vanished out of sight, but 
the very peace which that success 
has temporarily secured, must lay 
the foundations of a struggle for 
freedom among the people who, 
if they are worthy to be free, will 
grow more and more restive under 
the severe discipline of a military 
régime. While Germany remains 
in this condition, we can hardly 
look to see her directly ousting 
us from our old trade position. 
How her internal prosperity may 
develop, we shall by-and-by examine. 

In Austria and Hungary the situ- 
ation is, in many respects, different, 
and in not a few much worse. 
The territories ruled over by the 
descendants of the Hapsburg Em- 
perors of Germany are as a house 
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divided against itself, and tend more 
and more to fall asunder. In 1867 
Hungary obtained practical auto- 
nomy, and now the separatist prin- 
ciples are being pushed farther 
towards complete independence. 
Francis Joseph is King of Hun- 
gary, by much the same tenure 
as our first Georges were Kings 
of Hanover. He has inherited a 
crown that came into his family 
originally by marriage, and his 
Hungarian subjects refuse to per- 
mit him to do much more than 
retain the empty honour. To allin- 
tents and purposes Hungary stands 
aloof, and she wants to stand alone. 
True, the military and diplomatic 
organisations of the Empire are 
theoretically united, but the race 
antipathies and divergent aims 
make the unity of little use to 
the Emperor-King. The diffi- 
culties of Austria over the pre- 
sent Eastern Question signally 
illustrate this. Nearly half the 
entire population of the empire is 
Slavonic, and the sympathy of 
the German portion is, probably, to 
a predominating extent, against 
Turkey in the dispute. Yet the 
Emperor dare not throw himself 
boldly into the scale for the Slavs. 
He cannot attempt to carve out for 
himself a new empire eastward, by 
espousing the cause of liberty and 
achieving the deliverance of the 
Christian population of Turkey, 
because were he to do so the ruling 
race in Hungary would, most pro- 
bably, refuse to follow him, and by 
seceding from his authority, cripple 
his attempts at once. Not only so, 
but the different Slav elements to 
be found in other parts of the 
empire—the Czechs of Bohemia 
and the Poles of Galicia—might 
each move to throw off allegiance, 
while the nine to ten millions of 
Germans in Austria proper might 
be drawn away towards the pro- 
gressive and more glorious empire 
of the north. Checked and tied 
down at every step, the Emperor of 
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Austria is powerless to battle with his 
fate, and may live to see his inherit- 
ance split in pieces and its fragments 
divided with little regard to his 
particular claims. Iallude to these 
elements of trouble on the political 
side of the subject with a view to 
make it clear that questions of trade 
progress in regard to the Austro- 
Hungarian empire cannot be arbi- 
trarily settled by a mere glance at 
what has been already accomplished, 
even although the disturbing ele- 
ment of huge foreign borrowings 
may not have played so openly 
prominent a part there as elsewhere. 
The political impotence of the ruling 
powers may any day induce troubles 
which would upset all our calcula- 
tions. And yet we must not build 
too much on these either, nor specu- 
late on their occurrence; and in 
judging of the wealth and produc- 
ing capacity of Austria and Hun- 
gary must endeavour to confine the 
attention to points within the range 
of political economy. 

Taking Hungary first then, it will 
be found that her situation osten- 
sibly approximates more nearly to 
that of the big’ borrowers we have 
already dealt with than that of the 
other half of the empire. No sooner 
had she attained to political indivi- 
duality than she set to work to 
pile up a foreign debt, and by the 
end of 1874 had succeeded in 
nominally placing upon this market 
bonds to the amount of about 
32,000,0001, At present, I believe, 
her debt is, in round figures, 
about 50,000,000l., all told—toler- 
ably quick work in eight or nine 
years. Yet this is not a large sum 
compared to some borrowings ; 
and, were Hungary filled with a 
homogeneous and prosperous com- 
munity, it would not be large 
in her case. But this is just 
what Hungary is not. To all 
intents and purposes, her fifteen 
and a-half millions of people are 
composed of the oppressors and 
the oppressed, and only a few of 
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the former are rich. Political 
power and social status belong to 
the Magyar or Hun conquerers of 
the kingdom ; and in all that apper- 
tains to civilisation, the general popu- 
lation is most backward. Benefits 
have no doubt accrued to a very con- 
siderableextent from the expenditure. 
of the money thus borrowed, but the 
State labours under chronic deficits. 
Not only are State payments in 
arrear, but the floating debt is 
considerably increased by what is 
owing to the Austrian Government 
under the treaty of 1867, and there 
is good ground for believing that 
the houses which have ‘financed’ 
Hungary into her present difficul- 
ties are at present pretty heavily 
committed to advances that only a 
new loan can cover. Herr von 
Szell, the Finance Minister, is san- 
guine that by 1880 he will be able 
to show a balanced budget; but in 
the meantime the deficits of the 
three years, 1875-76-77, alone are 
likely to aggregate some 5,000,000!. 
A comparatively small portion of 
the population of Hungary is en- 
gaged in manufactures and mining 
operations, and the principal staples 
of her exportable wealth are agricul- 
tural products. A bad harvest has, 
therefore, a most serious influence 
on the taxpaying power of the 
people, who have comparatively 
little realised wealth. Her gold 
and silver mines yield a small 
amount annually, about 250,000!. ; 
she is tolerably rich in other 
minerals such as copper, coal, 
iron; and, if kept in internal 
peace, the country might struggle 
on and gradually emerge into a 
position whence she could command 
foreign markets with some effect. 
At present it is decidedly otherwise. 
Hungary has mortgaged her buying 
capacity to a heavy extent, and has 


thereby crippled her selling power 


as well; so that, unless we can see 
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our way to lend her further large 
sums of money, we can. hardly 
expect to do any appreciable trade 
with her, as sellers, for years. 

The position of the Austrian half 
of the Empire is different to some 
extent. In respect of it being 
an older and, in some ways, more 
civilised State, Austria has made 
much more progress in manufactur- 
ing industries, and her population 
is also decidedly, as a whole, more 
wealthy. Her cloth manufactures 
alone give employment to 800,000 
people, and she possesses cotton 
spinning mills employing nearly 
1,600,000 spindles,' besides import- 
ing considerable quantities of cotton 
yarn. Her woollen tissues manu- 
facture is also considerable, leading 
to a fair consumption of foreign- 
made yarn as well as imports on 
balance of raw wool. For ex- 
ample, according to a Return 
furnished to the Foreign Office by 
Mr. Mounsey, Second Legation Sec- 
retary at Vienna,? Austria imported 
in 1857, on balance, 208,000 cwt. 
of cotton yarn, in addition to 
1,042,000 ewt. of raw cotton, also 
60,000 cwt. of raw wool, besides 
44,000 ewt. of woollen yarns. And 
in Mr. Ellison’s report, previously 
cited, it is stated that Austria con- 
sumed last year 104,185,000 lbs. of 
raw cotton. In addition to a con- 
siderable weaving industry, Austria 
has a large sugar-producing organi- 
sation, and is also endeavouring to 
produce and mannfacture sufficient 
iron for her railway and manufac- 
turing necessities, her production of 
pig iron being 332,157 tons in 

1874. 

In spite of these and other ad- 
vantages, Austria labours under 
enormous difficulties, which must 
make the farther growth of her 
foreign trade slow under the very 
best conditions. She has for one 
thing a very heavy debt , which, 


! Ellison’s Annual Revicw of the Cotton Trade. 


2 Commercial Reports, No. 18 (1875). 
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although not held so largely abroad 
as to make it a direct mortgage on 
her purchasing capacity, acts from 
the form of a part of it as a more 
severe retardant at home than most 
other home-held debts do. It 
amounts in interest-bearing securi- 
ties alone of various kinds to 
about 280,000,000l., besides which 
there is the large paper currency 
always circulating at a depreciation 
whichis seldom less than 10 per 
cent.. As this paper currency is 
based on silver, it is easy to see 
how terrible the pressure of adverse 
exchanges must have ‘lately been 
when an Austrian merchant had to 
find the means of paying in London 
in gold through an exchange of de- 
preciated paper that itself repre- 
sented a depreciated metal. The 
natural consequence of such a heavy 
tax upon the paying capacity of an 
Austrian trader ought of course to 
bea quickening of the export of 
Austrian produce so as to avoid 
the necessity of having to pay in 
coin for what has been bought; and 
if by any means the trader manages 
for a time to avoid this natural 
result we shall find evidence of the 
danger and folly of his so doing 
in trade disorganisation and indus- 
trial distress. I think Austria does 
give us abundant evidence that this 
mistake has been made, but in 
order to show this I must abandon 
considerations relating to the sepa- 
rate portions of the empire, and 
treat Austria and Hungary as com- 
mercially one country. These ob- 
servations have so far indeed been 
made chiefly with a view to show 
that the two halves of the empire 
have different internal capacities 
and difficulties. 

Viewed as one, then, the broad 
features of Austro-Hungarian trade 
are these. For many generations 


the country was almost self-con- 
tained. Up to 1865 it may be said 
that the commercial intercourse 
between England and Austria was 
quite 


inappreciable. Her tariff, 
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though modified ten years before, 
was still nearly prohibitory, and 
her internal condition so far behind- 
hand that there was literally no 
room for trade. In 1866, however, 
a new trade treaty came into opera- 
tion between this country and 
Austria, in virtue of which very 
considerable reductions were made 
in the tariff, and by which it 
was provided that from the 1st 
of January 1870 to the 31st 
December 1876 English goods 
should in no case be charged duty 
exceeding 20 per cent. of their 
value at the place of production. 
Quite recently it has been decided to 
continue thistariff to the end of 1877. 
From 1866, therefore, we find a 
decided increase in the volume 
of business passing between this 
country and Austria. At the best 
the business is still small—indeed 
insignificant—but it is greater than 
it was ten years ago, and probably 
greater also than the official figures 
make it appear, because a certain 
portion of the trade passes through 
Germany and Italy, and comes to be 
included in the totals there. Look- 
ing at the figures from the point 
of view of Austria, we find that 
her total imports have increased 
from 21,000,000]. in 1866 to 
59,000,0001. in 1872. Since then 
the amount of the imports has 
fallen off; they having been only 
some 56,000,000l, in 1873, the year 
of the crisis, and rather less in 
1874 and 1875. This diminution 
is significant, and leads us_ to 
consider the causes which brought 
about the commercial crisis of 1873 
from the effects of which the Aus- 
trian Empire is still suffering, and 
likely for some time to suffer. 

In the early part of the period 
beginning with 1865 the exports 
largely exceeded the imports, and 
there was therefore always an im- 
portant margin of indebtedness in 
favour of Austria in the general 
trade account. In 1870, however, 
this state of things became com- 
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pletely reversed—not as Austrian 
protectionists sometimes maintain, 
because the customs’ tariff had been 
reduced generally as regards all 
‘most favoured’ countries, and 
specially as regards England, but 
because the people of Austria as well 
as the State itself had then launched 
upon a career of speculation which 
led to all sorts of commitments 
beyond their means. The dis- 
organisation of Germany and 
France through the war may have 
had something to do with this, but 
I am disposed to look upon it rather 
as part of a general wave of com- 
mercial excitement which we find 
affected nearly all civilised countries. 
This inflation continued throughout 
1871, 1872, and part of 1873, and 
during that period all manner of 
financial undertakings were started, 
heavy amounts of railway obliga- 
tions floated with or without Go- 
vernment guarantee, and banks 
and financial houses brought into 
being—Anglo-Hungarian, Anglo- 
Austrian, and their French and 
native imitations. Austria was 
bent on being developed and rich 
forthwith, and to outsiders she 
seemed to be making most suc- 
cessful progress, till in June 
of 1873 the bubble burst, and the 
country had to relapse into a 
long and painful struggle with her 
natural and accumulated artificial 
disadvantages. It is surprising 
that such a crash did not seem in- 
evitable to the calm onlooker long 
before it came. Thata country pos- 
sessed of no great available store of 
exchangeable wealth, with nothing 
except her land to mortgage, one 
may say, and burdened by a heavily 
depreciated paper currency, should 
suddenly be able to stand forth as 
a leading buyer in the markets of 
the world, and go on acttng this 
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part with impunity, was simply im- 
possible. The private and public 
loans raised abroad or at home only 
added to the mischief and the delu- 
sion, and when the day came for the 
solid backing to reveal itself for the 
support of the numerous credits that 
had been opened, it was nowhere to 
be found in sufficient abundance. 
Since 1873, then, Austria has 
been fighting against adverse for- 
tune, and to some extent it is to be 
regretted that the duality of the 
empire enabled Hungary to go on 
with her borrowing after the finan- 
cial collapse had warned her to stop. 
The trade of the empire has not 
yet adjusted itself, partly because 
of this borrowing, and of the heavy 
sums which*such corporations as 
the South Austrian and Upper Ita- 
lian Railway Company contrived to 
raise outside the empire, on grounds 
which events are proving to have 
been utterly hollow. In a national 
sense, too, the paper circulation, 
and the facilities with which tem- 
porary debts could be contracted 
by the State, through the usurers 
eager to lend, had a very injurious 
effect. At present the floating debt 
of the Austrian half of the empire 
exceeds 40,000,0001. This continual 
flooding of the country with fresh 
paper has had a most deleterious 
effect on commercial stability, even 
though the actual depreciated note 
circulation of the State Bank be not 
very large.* It enabled the country 
to prolong trading on a mere credit 
basis, and to expend—at a ruinous 
loss certainly, but still to expend or 
mortgage—an unsafe proportion of 
its wealth in foreign purchases. All 
internal credit thus becomes based 
on a fiction or on future chances. 
The savings of the people are a 
fluctuating quantity, because repre- 
sented by an unstable monetary in- 


* The paper circulation of the Austrian State Bank runs from 29,000,000/. to 
32,000,000/, or 33,000,0001., and the reserve of coin and bullion has for some time been 
about 13,500,000/. These mere bank figures do not, however, give a clear idea of the 
real proportions between paper and gold in Austria, because the State floating interest- 
bearing paper has also to be taken into account. 
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strument. Trade is uncertain in its 
result, and subject to recurring fits 
of depression. In years of great 
agricultural prosperity the country 
will seem to flourish, and trade will 
revive, so that it will look as if so 
many of the paper mortgages had 
been overtaken; but let a few bad 
harvests come, as they have done 
lately in Hungary, and there is im- 
mediate collapse. Revenues fall 
short, the cost of the debt increases, 
as well as its amount, and amid 
deficits, public and private, the 
nation stumbles on as best it can. 
This picture is no exaggeration. 
The Austro-Hungarian empire is 
thus struggling now, and the crisis 
of 1873 is not yet atanend. Gra- 
dually, however, the trade account 
is getting nearer a safe level. The 
great drop in the foreign exchange 
last autumn, owing to the fall in 
silver, has stimulated the export 
trade, it being cheaper to sell any- 
thing that could be sold at almost 
any price, than to get only eighteen- 
pence or so for the two shillings, 
when remitting here, or to Ger- 
many and France, to pay debts in 
gold. An opportune shortening in 
the beet crop of France, with ex- 
pected shortness in the West Indian 
sugar-cane crop, also helped Aus- 
tria, and her exports of sugar alone 
have materially strengthened the 
weak side of the tradeaccount. At 
the same time the imports have dimin- 
ished several millions sterling since 
the beginning of this year, and were 
last year lower than in 1874, so 
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that in many respects the country 
is not so badly off as it was. There 
is evidence-also that, on the whole, 
the people are growing wealthier. 
The deposits in the Austrian 
savings banks are now nearly 
60,000,000l., or about double what 
they were in 1870. Trade discounts, 
and, above all, loans on mortgages of 
all kinds, have, however, shrunk very 
considerably since the pre-panic 
period, though not now at their 
lowest ;* and there is still room for 
business to shrink before Austria 
can be said to stand on firm ground. 

The prolongation of the present 
trade tariff with England is, on the 
other hand, and from our point of 
view, a very favourable feature. 
Had it been rescinded, as was ex- 
pected, at the beginning of 1877 
English goods would have had to 
bear duties higher by from 12 to 
100 per cent. 

Looking at Austro-Hungary 
from the point of view of either a 
customer of England or a com- 
petitor with her, I should say that 
as regards the former we cannot 
expect a greatly increased trade 
at any proximate date, all con- 
ditions remaining unaltered, but as 
regards the latter it is quite possible 
that, in theeast and south of Europe, 
her immediate neighbourhood, we 
shall find her a stronger rival than 
formerly, unless her ordinary Conti- 
nental tariff destroys her force. It 
does not seem to me that Austria 
can,under any circumstances, and for 
a long time to come, buy increasing 


* The exact figures of the growth of Austrian Savings Banks deposits, as given in an 
official return quoted by the Vienna correspondent of the Economist, are these :—In 1860 
the deposits were only 106,500,000 gulden, by 1870 they had risen to 258,700,000 
gulden, and last year they reached 589,300,000 gulden, showing a very rapid growth 
since 1870, which must fairly be attributed to the extensive participation that the 


working classes have in the advantages of the industrial development. 


The fluctuations 


of the bank discounts and advances, as given by the same authority, were as follows :—In 
1871 the discounts were 399,000,000 gulden; they rose to 481,000,000 gulden in 1873, 
and from that point shrank gradually to 444,000,000 last year. The loans on mortgage 
have fluctuated much more significantly, having fallen from 854,000,000 gulden in 1874 
to 238,000,000 in 1875. Previous to 1874 they had advanced for years. These 
mortgages were of course really, for the most part, pledged or pawned securities of the 


numerous industrial and credit undertakings 


started on mere wind, and their sudden 


shrinkage gives us some measure of the losses which the liquidation of the past three 
years has compelled banks and finance companies, and through them the incautious 


public, to accept. The gulden may be taken at 2s., or ten to the £. 
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quantities of British produce, be- 
cause she cannot pay for more. Her 
paper credits cannot swell indefi- 
nitely, nor will they help her much 
further abroad if they could. Not 
only on that account is our trade 
with the empire likely to continue 
small, but also because the course 
of events do not lead to the con- 
clusion that we are to be larger 
buyers of her produce than we have 
been. There is not much that she 
can send us except corn, wine, and 
oil seeds, and the harvests are so 
fluctuating that other countries are 
pushing her out of the field for 
these articles. Our imports from 
Austria are much smaller now than 
the highest points they touched 
in 1868 and 1869, remaining on the 
average of years much what they 
were in the period between 1861 
and 1867. This can hardly be 
otherwise, when we find the oil- 
seed crop of Hungary fluctuating 
in the period between 1852 and 
1872 in yearly differences between 
150,000 pecks and 2,150,000 pecks.5 
So uncertain a yield as this could 
hardly be other than destructive of 
a steady business. Hungary proper 
is also placed at a disadvantage in 
the average yield of the land. Bad 
tillage has probably much to do 
with this; but whatever the cause, 
when the average yield of wheat 
per acre in Hungary is only from 
8 to 9 bushels, against 28 in 
Great Britain and over 12 in the 
United States, it is easy to believe 
that competition must be difficult, 
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except in the immediate vicinity of 
the frontiers, where the tillage of 
neighbours may yield worse results 
than even that. In spite of the in- 
creased railway facilities and the 
endeavours of Hungary to. open up 
an independent trade for herself at 
the port of Fiume, an endeavour as 
yet nearly futile for want of a com- 
plete railway system, I must there- 
fore doubt whether there is much 
likelihood of a greatly increased 
buying or selling between this coun- 
try and the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire. At all events it is certain that 
the value of goods carried in British 
bottoms entering the port of Trieste 
is steadily on the decline. In the 
five years 1871-75 it amounts to a 
drop of over 2,000,000l., or nearly 
a half. This is to be accounted for 
partly of course by the decrease 
in the total value of the imports, 
and to some extent by the large 
number of vessels of other nations 
(particularly Italian) employed in 
the carrying trade. A large part 
of the decrease!of the exports of the 
United Kingdom to Austriais due to 
the lesser demand for our iron and 
machinery. Austria is endeavour- 
ing to make all that she requires 
for herself, and lessened railway 
speculation much reduces her 
requirements. At present, not- 
withstanding the duties and the 
advantage which a freight of 
20s. a ton on iron shipped from 
British ports to Trieste gives to 
Austrian iron-makers, they find it 
hard enough to hold their own. 


5 Consul-General Monson’s report on the trade and commerce of Hungary for 1872 


(Consular Reports, No. 4, 1873). 


* Report of Acting-Consul Brock on the trade and commerce of Trieste for the year 
1875 (Consular Reports, Part V., 1876). The Pesti Naplo, a leading organ of the Deak 
party, gives the following gloomy picture of the state of Hungary. Iam _ inclined to 
think it over-coloured, but it is not without truth :—‘ We are very poor. The value of 
the soil decreases ; its yield is lessening; our agriculturists are deep in debt ; our forests 
and mines give us no profits; every day merchants and manufacturers are declared 
bankrupt; and daily the want of confidence increases. The taxes on all articles of 
consumption bring in less, and the rate of interest rises. The taxes increase, and must 
do so, as the very existence of the State is threatened by its financial difficulties, and 
there is no resource but in the pockets of the taxpayers. Government, Parliament, and 
chambers of commerce do nothing and are silent. It seems that the country of autonomy 
is ripe for Cwsarism. The time may come when posterity will view with pity the efforts 
of an impotent people, and applaud their neighbours (the German Austrians), who 
conquered this nation (the Magyars) by work, understanding, morality, and perseverance.’ 
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Or rather, perhaps, it: may be said 
that the severe depression to which 
they have had to submit has only 
told less severely upon them than 
on the English producer. He 
certainly has suffered severely, and 
his only consolation is that, in the 
best of times, Austrian imports of 
English iron were not very heavy. 
They have fallen off since 1873, 
such as they were, and the import 
of all kinds, which was 73,340 tons 
in 1874, was only 12,173 tons last 
year. The Austrian iron industry 
has suffered from other causes than 
the credit collapse, too, and these 
are partially at least removed. 
I refer to the obtuse trade laws 
which prevailed till last year, and 
under which it was often diffi- 
cult to establish a business. These 
have been modified and repealed, 
but still contain some regulations 
of a doubtful kind.’ Mining is an 
ancient industry in Austria, but it 
is rather a crudely organised one, 
and ore-smelters are besides ham- 
pered by the difficulty of finding 
coking coal in the vicinity of their 
ores. Add to these considerations 
the enormously heavy taxes which 
all industries lie under, and it is 
easy to believe that the iron trade 
of Austria has its hardships. But 
perhaps the best illustration of this 
which I can give is a contract cited 
by the able and well-informed 
Vienna correspondent of the Econo- 
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mist.8 He says that the Teplitz 
Iron- Works obtained a contract for 
rails from the German Anhalt 
Railway over the heads of all the 
best German iron-works of West- 
phalia, the Rhine provinces, and 
Silesia. In addition to the price at 
which they took the contract, this 
company promised to deliver the 
rails free at Berlin, and to guarantee 
them for ten years, It is hardly 
necessary to explain, after that, 
that the contract was taken ‘to 
keep skilled hands going,’ and not 
for profit. No wonder, either, that 
Austrian iron-masters clamour for 
protection, forgetful of what protec- 
tion ultimately means. The cotton 
and woollen industries are, however, 
almost equally hampered, and the 
manufacturers are loudly crying 
out for more rigorous protection to 
these also. Should the two parts 
of the empire fail to agree over 
the dual bank question, and there- 
fore separate their general customs 
policy, it is not improbable that 
a considerable increase in the 
Austrian tariff for the protection 
of all classes of home-made goods 
may take place. The difficulties 
of making headway against foreign 
competition are especially on the 
increase as regards the woollen 
trade, owing to the decrease in 
the number of sheep in Hungary 
through the ravages of disease and 
the greater attention paid to the 


7 An admirable account of the new trade laws of Austria will be found in the 


Legation Reports for 1875, at page 315 et seg. 


In this Mr. Ffrench gives a résumé 


of the proposed changes introduced by the new trade code, most of which have, I believe, 
been since adopted by the Reichsrath. This code regulates not labour merely, but such 
things as mining industries and concessions, copyrights in literature and art, domestic 
service, professions, banks, insurance, railways, and in fact all departments of human 
employment and business. Perhaps the most interesting and valuable portion of Mr. 
Ffrench’s essay consists in the details as to the regulations of labour. They are, perhaps, 
rather too much of a paternal character, but in intention they are enlightened and often 
admirable. For example, men are allowed to make any contract they please as to the 
hours of work, and the same will be binding, but children under twelve must not be 
taken to regular employment, and up to fourteen they can only be employed for six hours 
a day, and on condition that the employer binds himself to see that the school duties are 
fulfilled. Up to sixteen the hours of work must not exceed ten per diem, and girls or 
women must never be allowed to work beyond thut time, and so on. The whole essay is 
worth attention, and most people will re-echo the hope of Mr. Ffrench, so far at least as 


this section is concerned, that the new law may be more rigorously enforced than the 
old has been. 


® Economist, August 12, 1876. 
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cultivation of cereals. Left to itself, 
and unhampered even, we cannot, 
however, hope for an appreciable 
increase in our trade with Austria 
for some time to come; but with 
increased tariffs it is sure to decline, 
and our trade in iron with the 
empire is probably destined to 
become for a time almost extinct. 
On the other side of the question 
—the increase of competition on 
the part of Austria—I think there 
are fair grounds for estimating that 
here also we may expect in some 
quarters to be at a disadvantage. 
This will be the case, for instance, 
should the pacification of the 
European provinces of Turkey take 
place largely through Austrian help 
or concurrence ; and, indeed, unless 
the empire quarrel and go to pieces 
over this and other matters which 
the German, Magyar, and Slav 
races look on from different points 
of view, I think it will be so in any 
event. Possessed of the magnificent 
trade highway of the Danube for a 
considerable portion of its length, 
Austro - Hungary can command 
against the world the trade of its 
banks, and should it be possible 
to agree with Russia trade beyond 
its banks into all the ports of the 
Black Sea. If the Slav element 
gets the upper hand in the empire, 
and Francis Joseph, as he should, 
goes eastward and southward in his 
political sympathies and endeavours, 
we may expect England to be, at 
least for a time, practically shut 
out of Central and Eastern Europe, 
almost as much as if the whole 
territory fell into the hands of 
Russia. True, these are ‘ifs’ 
which cannot be taken for granted ; 
the world may shape itself alto- 
gether differently there, and empires 
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may vanish in anarchy and social 
revolution; but I cannot well take 
these contingencies into account 
in dealing with trade tendencies. 
What is certain at present is that 
such trade as the Slav populations 
surrounding Austria may possess 
gravitates now to a great extent 
towards Hungary, and in the 
natural order of things peace and 
prosperity must increase that gravi- 
tation. Roumania, Bulgaria, Bos- 
nia, and Servia, with adjacent 
districts, though not nearly all 
Slavic, have all a major part of their 
outland trade with Austria and 
Hungary, and a glance at the map 
must convince anyone that they 
should so have it. Between taxes 
and freights and growing antipathies 
we are handicapped to a very serious 
extent in the future so far as these 
regions are concerned, whatever 
their fate politically. 

Elsewhere Austria may possibly 
not, and if she adopts a retrograde 
trade policy cannot, interfere with us 
to a large extent ; yet her contiguity 
to Italy and Greece has not been 
without effect, and she has con- 
trived to establish a considerable 
traffic with Egypt. The Austrian 
Lloyd’s mail steamers trading to 
Bombay and the East have not 
done anything material to aid home 
commerce there, and cannot do so 
under the present conditions and 
burdens of Austrian industries and 
productions ; but nearer home they 
are establishing a rivalry which can 
be felt. These remoter contingen- 
cies need not be dwelt upon. All 
that I should say, in summing up 
this discussion so far as Austria is 
concerned, is, that as matters now 
stand there is a probability of a 
decrease in its near future and 


® The shipping returns of the port of Trieste, almost the sole seat of the Austrian 
export and import trade, appear to indicate that the British shipping entered and cleared 
increases, but the Italian is increasing faster, and is rapidly coming up to it, while the 


native Austrian far exceeds either. 


Moreover, the tonnage gives but a very imperfect 


index to the real course of the trade, actual imports in British bottoms having fallen off 
very seriously in value during the past four years, while the imports in Austrian and 
Italian vessels have fully maintained, or rather increased, their value, notwithstanding 


the dull times. 


Vide Acting-Consul Brock’s Report, already cited. 
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in the interchange of products 
with this country, and of in- 
creased competition against us by 
Austria in regions within her im- 
mediate neighbourhood. She has 
erred much, and paid heavily for 
her errors ; her financial distresses 
may grow greater before they are 
diminished, but for all that, when 
peace once more comes to Eastern 
Europe, if Austro-Hungary is in 
existence, she will reap a more 
direct advantage from it than we 
may be speedily able to do. Her 
own direct trade with us we can 
afford to lose without much sorrow 
—it was always insignificant—but 
it is not without twinges that the 
other contingency can be con- 
templated. 

I must now take the reader north- 
westward, to Berlin and the new 
German Empire, of which I said 
at the outset of this article that so 
much might be written. But I am 
not now going to write much. 
Though the trade of Germany with 
this country is far more important 
than that of Austria—though the 
competition of Germany is a far 
more vigorous thing, and the ques- 
tions involved much more vital, I 
can only view them as they are 
strictly and closely connected with 
the position and prospect of Ger- 
man business development. 

In the first place, we may as well 
dismiss altogether the subject of 
debt in dealing with the economics 
of Germany. Her individual States 
have internal debts, but the empire 
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has none to speak of, and they no 
more affect us than the municipal 
debts of the United States may do.!® 
Again, we may fairly lay aside poli- 
tical and social questions. They are 
not so all-prominent as to demand 
consideration in treating of the 
trade capacity of Germany. Military 
considerations are not so distinctly 
out of count, as the pressure of the 
Prussian system on industry must 
be estimated, but they need not 
occupy us long. We are, there- 
fore, at once brought down to the 
matter-of-fact subjects of barter, 
production, and the general trade 
prosperity of the empire. 
According to our own Statistical 
Abstract the reciprocal trade of this 
country with Germany has been of 
a uniform, and, on the whole, pro- 
gressive character for a number of 
years. Moreover, Germany has 
always bought more from us than 
we have bought from her. Be- 
tween 1871 and 1875 inclusive, the 
gross balance against Germany in 
her dealings with England has been 
about 87,000,000l., or an average 
adverse balance of over 17,000,0001. 
per annum. It was greatest in 
1872, and smallest in 1875, so that 
the figures correspond with the 
fluctuations in German prosperity 
pretty closely. And this fairly 
represents the general course of 
German trade of late years. Some 
considerable amount of the busi- 
ness done is no doubt transit 
business, but it indicates on the 
whole prosperity, and, allowing for 





In Kolb’s Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik—quite the fullest and most aceu- 
rate compendium of international finance and statistics which is published—the debts of 
the various component states of the German Empire are fully set forth. That of Prussia, 
according to the last edition of this manual, stood in the end of 1872 at about 65,000,000/. 
in interest-bearing securities, besides the floating debt ; but a considerable portion of this 
has since been redeemed by Prussia’s share in the French indemnity, and by the end of 
1873 the debt total stood at about 52.500,000/., of which 30,000,000/. was due to railway 


obligations. 


Since then the debt has been increased by a few millions on account of 


further railway building, but for all that it forms quite an insignificant burden. Saxony 
had a debt of about 17,000,000/, after the close of the Austro-Prussian war of 1866; 
Hamburg a debt of 6,300,000. in 1872; and the other free cities, with their territory, 
had also small debts. The total debt of Bavaria at the beginning of 1874 was 46,000,000/., 


23,500,000/. of that being due to railways. 


The debts of Baden, Wiirtemberg, and other 


smaller states are all small, and need not be enumerated, There is also, of course, a 
certain amount of municipal and provincial debt, but none of that affects materially the 


questions we have to discuss. 
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inflations now and then, also steady the enterprise nor the outlet for 
growth in the exporting capacity great endeavours. The available 
of the new empire. Buta tradein wealth of the nation was gathered 
which a balance or margin is left, towards a few cities and ports, and 
against which a country has nothing what the people possessed was more 
to barter except credit or cash, is the real estate, the flocks and herds 
always liable to producea dangerous of an agricultural population, than 
periodical or continuous strain, and any abundance of floating capital. 
I think we can to some extent trace When the whole nation rushed 
its effects here in the inflation together with a joy-shout at the 
which followed the war of 1870-71, time of the Franco-German war, 
with its succeeding panic, and in this was substantially their con- 
the depression whith, since it dition; and when they came out of 
burst, has continued till to-day. A that war victorious there is no 
great deal of astonishment has been doubt that they forgot this, and 
expressed in many quarters that lost their heads in a wild expec. 
Germany should have apparently tation of industrial development. 
to suffer most of the ill conse- All at once the trade ambition of 
quences of that war in an economic Germany expanded with her suc- 
sense, while France got off to all cess, and her people rushed into 
appearance scot free. I shall thousands of industrial endea- 
have something to say about the vours for which they had not 
secrets of French prosperity on an- sufficient available means, however 
other occasion; but in the mean- good these schemes might have 
time, as regards Germany, it is not been. There could be but one end 
difficult to prove that the whole of to this course. Wealth can never 
the moralisings and puzzlings over be created out of nothing, and no 
this seeming anomaly were toagreat matter how many millions nominal 
extent founded upon an imperfect you choose to call a quantity of 
view of the situation. stock, if there is no available re- 

First of all, we must remember, source from which to fill in its full 
in dealing with this matter, that value, it must presently sink, drag- 
the mass of the German people are, ging with it multitudes into ruin, 
and have for generations been, ex- and for a time seemingly pz .ralysing 
cessively poor, judged by an English every industry, and leaving the 
standard. They stagnated in their nakedness of the land exposed to 
little kingdoms and principalities, public gaze. This was precisely 
or lived hard lives scattered over what hi appened i in Germany.'' But 
dreary territory, and had neither it by no means follows that Ger- 


1! M. Ernest Lavisse, in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of November 15, 
produces some very significant figures regarding the sudden plunge into industrial and 
financial exploitations taken by the Germans in the effervescence of their victory and 
unity. At the outbreak of the French war, so little confidence had the Berlin financiers 
in the result, that Prussian Consols fell from 105 to 80, and the notes of the Prussian 
State Bank sank to a heavy discount as against silver and gold. All the more inevit- 
able, therefore, was the rebound when an unexpected and far-reaching success crowned 
the efforts of the German arms. The French money and the German victories turned 
people’s heads, and financial projects of every conceivable kind burst on the sanguine 
and delighted public. All kinds of schemes found supporters, and shares in them were 
carried to extravagant premiums. Stocks now quoted at 10 and 20 were run up on the 
Bourses of Frankfort and Berlin to 70 and even 90. Previous to 1870, forty-eight 
banks existed, some of them new, with an aggregate capital of about 42,000,000/. ;* but 
during the period 1871 to 1873 no less than ninety-five new banks were started, with a 
paid-up capital of 7,500,000/., and the note circulation unsecured by metallic reserves 
attained the figure of 36,500,000/. There being no legitimate trade to absorb this new 
credit, it was at once devoted to the promotion of financial bubbles. From 1790 to 
1870 only 300 joint-stock companies had been established in Prussia, but in 1871 and 
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many is not now wealthier than she 
was five years ago, or true to say 
that the French indemnity has done 
her more harm than good. The 
receding wave of credit does not 
sweep everything with it which has 
been deposited in its flow. A 
stimulus has been given to indus- 
tries and to the production of 
wealth which tells when the excite- 
ment has gone by, and silently pre- 
pares the way for a large barvest of 
wealth at a future day, where the 
rush has not been madly self- 
destructive. And the French in- 
demnity will contribute to this 
harvest in a very powerful fashion. 
Directly, it could not have done so 
at the time the speculators looked 
for its help, because very little of 
it immediately reached the people. 
Kolb gives, in his Handbuch der 
vergleichenden Statistik, a very 
useful summary of the destination 
to which this indemnity was ap- 
portioned, and from it we learn 
that out of a net total of about 
210,000,0001, which Germany had 
over after paying for the Alsace- 
Lorraine railways, merely a few 
hundred thousands could strictly 
be said to go at once into the 
pockets of the people. The whole 
of the money was, however, utilised 
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in some form so as to tell after a 
fashion for their ultimate benefit. 
Where fortresses had to be built, or 
railways, it passed into their hands 
as wages, and where investments 
were made, as in the case of the 
Military Invalid Funds, the money 
was, as it were, lent for industrial 
uses ;'? but its influence as an aug- 
menting force in the national 
wealth was at the best indirect and 
slow. Yet and above all, the in- 
demnity acted as a great factor 
in preventing a great increase 
of taxation, and thus slowly, 
no doubt, but also surely, brought 
great benefits to the people. 
The recovery of the nation would 
prove all the more solid and its 
prosperity greater that it found 
itself well armed, well fortified, and 
thoroughly provided with money— 
the sinews of war—without having 
contracted new debt or taken on 
crushing burdens in the shape of 
fresh taxes. It is clearly too soon 
therefore to say that Germany has 
not gained by the money she has 
got from France, or to suppose that 
because it did her no visible good 
in 1872, 1873, and 1874, it cannot 
do so over a series of future years. 
Looking at the matter purely in a 
pounds, shillings, and pence light, I 








1872 no less than 780 saw the light, or more than one new company per day. 
crash came the major part of them perished, involving frightful ruin. 


When the 
This is only one 


example of the speculation fever which overtook the young German Empire ; many more 
will be found in the article cited, which is well worth perusal. 









12 A brief summary of the figures given in Kolb’s Handbuch may be of interest to the 
reader. Of the total of 210,000,0001. given in the text, and which included the interest 
charged on deferred payments and the contribution of the city of Paris, 28,000,000l. 
was devoted to the invalid fund, 11,000,000/. to the completion of the German fortresses, 
6,000,000 to the fortresses of Alsace-Lorraine ; for the imperial railways, particularly 
the strategic Wilhelm-Luxemburz line, 8,000,0co/.; and to the war treasury 6,000,000/, 
Amongst smaller items, we may note as in some shapea direct contribution to the people, 
300,000/. as an aid fund to the Germans expelled from France ; but contributions to the 
navy, for the artillery, for rearming the fortresses. for maintaining the Alsace-Lorraine 
garrisons, swallowed by far the largest figures. The wounded troops gota million and a 
half up to the end of 1872s compensation, and about 5,600,000/. was devoted to paying 
compensations for war damages and services rendered. With these trifling exceptions, 
however, no less than 90,000,000/. of the total was swallowed up by the imperial 
requirements. The remaining 120,000,000/. was apportioned to the leading states of 
the empire, the lion’s share, 79,000,000/., going to the North German Bund, or, in other 
words, to Prussia, by whom it was mostly employed in civil and military objects. 
Except as the Governments had occasion to invest their funds, therefore, very little of 
this vast sum came within reach of the public, or helped to maintain credit, and no 
investments were likely to be made by the State in other than securities of the most 
approved order. 
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should say that Germany has gained 
an immense permanent advantage 
as a producing and trading nation 
over her ancient rival by this 
transfer of capital, and that this 
will become obvious enough when 
the present depression has passed 


~_- 

evertheless, it seems to me 
that this money has strongly con- 
duced to making the Imperial 
Government too independent and 
powerful, as against the nation, 
and has helped to enable it 
to impose its autocratic military 
system on the accretions to Prussia 
which the new Statesincorporated in 
the empire virtually are. The money 
taxes have been kept lower, but the 
blood tax and the regulation of life 
by the laws of the barrack yard press 
upon the people with a weight which 
hardly any description could enable 
Englishmen to realise. | Where 
every male without distinction is 
bound to serve seven years in the 
regular army, three of them at the 
depéts, and is after that liable on 
the outbreak of war to serve in 
either Landwehr or Landsturm, and 
where in time of peace an army of 
some 450,000 men is kept as it were 
under arms, it is not difficult to 
see that the blood tax must indeed 
be heavy. The total population of 
Germany is some 42,000,000, of 
which we may estimate 8,000,000 
or 9,000,000 to be able-bodied men 
capable of bearing arms, and under 
the new military system of the 
empire 1,400,000 of these can be 
summoned for service, while some 
time of their lives all are liable to 
pass its barracks. The exhaustion 
which such a system produces was 
no doubt one cause of the sudden 
collapse of Prussian financial and 
industrial progress after the war, 
and the drag which in the long ran 
it places on industry is something 
which we cannot estimate with any 
accuracy. That the French indem- 
nity has made this system all the 
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more firmly rooted and independent 
of the public will, there can be no 
doubt. 

Passing from this question to the 
actual situation of German indus- 
tries and of our trade with Ger- 
many, we shall, I think, find some 
encouraging features as to the 
future, though here also all is not 
unclouded. In fact, at present, 
nearly all kinds of industry are 
suffering from stagnation; in Ger- 
many almost more than here, and 
none more than the iron trade. 
Since the spring of 1875 the great 
works of Herr Krupp, says a report 
on the trade of Germany, quoted by 
Consul-General Crowe,'* have been 
reduced by 3,000 hands, the number 
being latterly 9,000 instead of 
12,100, and other large works show 
proportionate diminutions. The 
cotton industries are also in any- 
thing but a flourishing condition, 
as we learn from Ellison’s report 
already cited. Germany, it appears, 
a including Alsace and 

orraine, about 4,600,000 cotton 
spindles, but the spinners can only 
turn out coarse yarns, and both in 
yarns and goods find themselves 
unable to compete with England. 
Hence there has been a clamour 
raised for the imposition of a gra- 
duated scale of duties, so as to 
give the home manufactures some 
chance against this competition. 
At present the Zollverein or 
Customs Bund of the German Em- 
pire levies a uniform duty on all 
cottons, which of course presses 
heaviest on the cheap kinds; while 
the finer sorts, of which English 
markets have now almost a mono- 
poly of supply, are charged very 
lightly indeed in proportion to their 
value. In the report quoted by 
Consul-General Crowe, the propor- 
tion is given as about six per cent. 
duty on coarse goods, and two and 
a-half to as low as one per cent. 
on finer qualities. Besides cotton, 
Germany had a considerable indus- 


18 Consular Reports, Part V., 1876. 











try in linen, and it has grown 
somewhat rapidly of late years. 
There are now 326,000 spindles 
employed in yarn-spinning against 
172,000 ten years ago, when the 
duty on imported yarn was reduced 
from 6s. to 1s. 6d. per cwt. At 
present, however, this trade is stag- 
nant also, and the home mannfac- 
turer finds the production of the 
higher qualities of linen goods 
monopolised by England and Bel- 
gium. The same may be said of 
woollen goods. Germany is not 
able to maintain the command 
of the home market in any de- 
cided way, and only with isolated 
special articles can be said to com- 
mand any foreign market. This 
is the broad, general fact, and it 
forms a subject of much discussion 
amongst German manufacturers at 
the present time, as involving the 
questions of higher or lower import 
duties. To an ambitious, pushing 
nation such as Germany has now 
become, it is a great aggravation to 
find itself hindered from obtaining 
trade'conquests abroad; and yetif the 
duties on imported articles are in- 
creased, the more enlightened 

























































































1. amongst the people see that the 
ir chances of making these conquests 
A must be lessened. Ontheotherhand, 
10 if in many most important respects 
ne home makers are now unable to pro- 
n. duce against foreign, in spite of the 
or import duties, do they notrun the dan- 
n- ger of getting swamped altogether 
all § should these present slender protect- 
eS § ing barriers be removed? These are 
ile § very important questions, not for 
ish §} Germany only, but also for us, for 
no- § there is no doubt that, as protection 
ary § or free trade prevails, our commerce 
er § with Germany will be expanded or 
by § the reverse. 

or Before deciding from our English 
on} point of view which policy ought to 
an 





prevail, I will lay before the reader 
a few of the statements made by 
the Germans themselves on this 
tariff question, in the report I have 
already alluded to, in order that we 
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may be, if possible, able to judge 
the situation fairly, and as they see 
it. First amongst these I would 
place some facts adduced with re- 
gard to the general comparative 
cost of production as between this 
country and Germany. As regards 
iron, for example, the protectionists 
say that we in England can pro- 
duce rails 3s. per ton cheaper 
than the Germans, though not, 
it is added, of so good quality ; but 
that cheapness wins the day. And 
as to steel, England is asserted to 
enjoy, what. with shorter land and 
cheaper sea freightage, an advan- 
tage over Germany equivalent to 
about 28s. per ton. Pig-iron musi 
also of course in its degree be 
affected by the same causes, and as, at 
the date of the report (last July), 70 
per cent. of the German smelting fur- 
naces were out of blast, there would 
seem to be strong primd facie 
grounds for the belief that the pro- 
tectionists in this matter are right. 
There are considerations on the 
other side, however, to which we 
shall presently revert. Continuing, 
meantime, this summary, I find 
German cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers dwelling on the advan- 
tageous position of England in 
possessing Liverpoo]—the European 
port nearest to the American cotton 
crops; and they contrast their 
scattered inland situations with the 
closely packed, highly organised 
condition of the industries of Lan- 
cashire. The German spinners, 
therefore, say they have, for these 
and other reasons, no chance of com- 
peting at home against England 
without protection. It costs them 
more than it costs us to lay down 
spindles ; they pay a commission of 
3 per cent. more on their cotton ; 
freights are against them, and, 
generally, their situation is a dis- 
advantageous one. This is only 
half the question, however. It 
appears certain that the consump- 
tion of raw cotton has steadily in- 
creased in Germany in spite of the 
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low duties, and some of the dis- 
abilities here enumerated are ob- 
viously such as enterprising traders 
could easily rid themselves of. The 
differences of freight-charge as be- 
tween Liverpool and Bremen on 
goods shipped in America should 
hardly be appreciable, and extra 
commissions ought to be capable of 
abolition; just as money might be- 
come much cheaper did not the 
people tend to over-trade and to over- 
mortgage the future. Still, the 
most free trading amongst German 
manufacturers advocate some sort 
of ad valorem duties, and complain 
that home cotton industries are at 
present at a disadvantage. To a 
lesser extent, because the industries 
involved are less, the same com- 
plaints are made regarding most 
other articles of manufacture except 
silk ; but the only other important 
trade we need notice is the woollen. 
The German Handelstag Commis- 
sion makes many strong statements 
about the way in which the native 
woollen manufactures are now 
hustled out of the market or trod 
under by those of England. Im- 
ports of English woollen fabrics are 
steadily on the increase; the Ber- 
lin manufacturers stating that the 
value of English cloth imported 
has risen from 1,000,000l. in 1868 
to perhaps 8,000,000]. in 1875. 
Germany remains unable to com- 
pete with us, because of our facili- 
ties for selection of common wools, 
our cheap capital, and so forth, all 
of which require to be countervailed 
by a duty that cannot be under 
8 to 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
English fancy goods have beaten 
all others out of the field, and 
although the Zollverein duty of 30 
marks prevents much import of 
English broadcloth, Germans are 
quite unable to export any even to 
England, where there is no duty 
levied at all. It does not appear 
that the Germans, in almost any 
branch of the larger industries, 
have much hope of competing 
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with us in other countries; but 
there is a strong demonstration 
made for what is styled protection 
at home. ‘ Keep the foreign goods 
out, at least,’ is the common de- 
mand; and there can be no ques- 
tion that, should this demand be 
acceded to, we shall suffer consider- 
ably. This is, however, only one side 
of the question even with the Ger- 
mans. They may not hope to beat 
us abroad; but they do not mean to 
let other countries shut them out 
from trying if retaliation will bring 
them to theirsenses. Even stronger 
complaints than those made against 
us are lodged against France, 
Belgium, Austria, and Russia, for 
their heavy and often prohibitory 
import tariffs; and the demand is 
not unnaturally made that, when 
these tariffs interfere with the ex- 
port of German products, retalia- 
tory duties should be levied on the 
imported goods of those countries 
who have the offensive tariff. The 
German trade policy advocated by 
many is, therefore, oneof two parts— 
protection and retaliation—and it 
is not at all improbable that, in the 
present rather overbearing temper 
of the new Empire, both may be 
attempted to be put into practice, 
although for the present, supported 
in the main as they are by Prince 
Bismarck, the free-traders have 
rather the best of it. The latter 
portion of the policy in any case 
cannot well be enforced against us, 
because we have no obstructive 
duties to be retaliated upon, but 
we stand in considerable danger of 
being hit by protective measures. 
It is easy to see that at present 
England controls, if not commands, 
the markets of Germany for nearly 
every kind of spun and woven 
goods ; and I believe that, where 
the Government does not see its 
own interests interfered with by the 
change, it may be quite ready to 
establish new and differential duties, 
to accord to German manufacturers 
and dealers in home produce the pro- 9G, 
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tection required. All the statements 
as to their disadvantages which I 
have summarised may not be true ; 
but many of them obviously are, 
and the generally depressed state of 
business throughout the Empire 
gives a colouring of truth to those 
that may not be. 

In the case of iron, to which I will 
now revert for the sake of the argu- 
ment it offers, I believe the Govern- 
ment has sufficient reasons of a 
selfish kind to make it desirous to see 
all duties abolished, and to these we 
probably owe it that after the rst of 
January 1877 they are to be so, in 
spite of the most strenuous op- 
position on the part of German 
iron masters. Where other leading 
English articles are involved it is 
not improbable that we shall see 
modifications in the tariff calculated 
to equalise competing conditions, or, 
as we should hold, to curtail our 
market, although it is to be noted 
that Prince Bismarck rather pooh- 
poohs any attempt to retaliate on 
the exclusive policy of Russia. If 
the Government is right as regards 
iron it cannot he so when it seeks to 
raise the tariff toa protective level on 
other important articles of import ; 




































































































































ce, @ and notwithstanding the outcry in 
ed § Germany, I believe the Government 
1c@ B to be not only right in the iron 
ave B duties, but that all experience in 
ter | Germany itself proves them so. I 
ase § shall point to one or two considera- 
us, § tions in support of this statement, 
tive Band in order to demonstrate that 
but 9 what is good in the one case must 
r of Bbe so in all. And, first of all, it 
S. must be borne in mind that the 
sent iron trade of Germany, like most of 
nds, § itsother trades, has been unhealthily 
arly Bstimulated since, I may say, 1868, 
ove Band that it now suffers from the re- 








action from the fever. The effects of 
this reaction ought not, it is obvious, 
to be confounded with those arising 
fom unrestricted foreign com- 
petition. All things in time find 
their level, and the shrinkage of 
- §Serman iron manufactures is merely 
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an illustration of that trite saying. 
Farther, it is admitted by the Ger- 
mans themselves that they are now 
beginning to gain a footing in 
foreign countries for their iron 
machinery, and it follows from that 
fact alone that the true policy 
to pursue is to increase the 
effectiveness of that competition by 
reducing cost of production. At 
present the complaint is that wages 
are too high. The inflated rates 
paid when business was in the full 
tide of its unbroken credit have not 
been sufficiently reduced, and, on 
the other hand, the effective labour 
is less for the money. We find the 
same complaints rite at home here, 
but it would be curious to hear 
an English iron manufacturer cla- 
mouring on that account for the 
establishment of import duties on 
foreign pig-iron in order to protect 
them from the demands of their 
workmen. Of course it is said 
that we have no need to do 
this—we have so many natural 
advantages in production and 
manufacture that we can defy any 
sort of competition. But that is 
only partly true. We do not defy 
competition in very many branches 
of the iron trade, as our Customs 
statistics prove. Our imports of 
iron manufactures are steadily 
increasing in quantity every year, 
evidently because foreign engineers 
are more and more able to beat 
those at home in price or quality. 
Therefore the true policy of Ger- 
many is to secure cheapness of 
production as far as she can, and the 
best way to ‘ countervail ’ the higher 
wages paid—if they are higher, 
which I very much doubt—as 
against England is to remove all 
import duties. Nor is this all. In 
iron, as in other articles of German 
production or manufacture, suc- 
cessive reductions of the import 
duty have not only had no injurious 
effect upon the home industries, but 
the reverse. I append here a table 
illustrative of this, taken from the 
H2 
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late Mr. David Forbes’ ‘ Report on 
the Progress of the Iron and Steel 
Industries in Foreign Countries,’ 
published in the second number for 
1875 of the Jowrnal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute.’ 

From these figures it is at once 
obvious that low duty does not 
mean the destruction of native 
industry, but the reverse. It is the 
striking off of fetters. The truth 
of the matter is that the German 
protectionists have made too much 
use of causes which are general 
as if they were special and peculiar 
to Germany. All kinds of trade 
have been dull and are dull there, 
but so it is here also, so it is in 
the United States, in Austria— 
everywhere almost, except perhaps 
in France. And the iron trade in 
particular has suffered from two 
causes of a general kind: there has 
been much less railway building 
going on, and there is now a very 
extensive substitution of steel for 
iron on those railways already built. 
As steel lasts much longer in rails 
than iron, it follows that there is 
much smaller waste, and therefore 
that both the initial and the main- 
tenance demands for railway iron 
have been of late materially less. 
The iron trade has thus passed 
not through a crisis merely, but 
through a revolution which has 
affected all its departments, and 
must still affect them. But this is 
no reason why one nation should 
need protection against another. 
Our iron rail makers at Mid- 
dlesborough have as much need of 
protection as the Germans if the 
arguments which are framed on 
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the depression of the trade are good 
in support of high duties or of any 
duties at all. The main arguments 
that apply in justification of the 
abolition of the German duties on 
iron and iron mannufactures are, 
however, so general as to be of 
almost equal force against theimposi- 
tion of import duties on any large 
staple in common use amongst the 
people. 

Here also reductions of tariffs have 
not been followed by internal col- 
lapse, but by increased expansion, 
and what the German mannufac- 
turer has now justly to complain 


of is not the abolition of further | 


import duties, but their mainte- 


nance, which injures him almost | 


as much as the continuance of 
a policy of protection by his 
neighbours in France, Austria, 
and Russia. In all cases it may 
be said safely, moreover, that it is 
only special classes of goods which 
tariffs protect, and it is, therefore, 
only makers of these which can be 
injured by their removal. There 
is in this view—and it is the right 
one—no such incentive in the long 
run to improvement of quality, 
therefore, on the removal of trade 
protections. The tendency, then, 
is for each country to find out what 
it can make cheapest and best of 
its kind, and manufactures thus 
differentiate without either dete- 
riorating or involving permanent 
suffering to individuals. Competi- 
tion does not destroy business, but 
rather increases and classifies it. 
Assuredly, therefore, wherever 
the German Empire maintains or 
heightens duties upon articles that 


* The production here given is that of the iron makers of Silesia only, but what has 
been good for them cannot have been hurtful for the rest of Germany. 


Pie Iron. Tron CASTINGS. 
Duty. Production. Duty. Production. 
Silbergroschen, German cwts, Silbergroschen. German cwts. 
_ ie a 1,249,207 . . 45 772,094. 
1,916,678 . . 45 1,011,599 
__. ae 73 3,687,893 . . 25 2,071,907 
_. aa 5 ot ee 2,686,399 
1872. 24. 5,829,758 . . 174 4,083,575 
1874. an 5.424.924 . . 10 4,107,299 
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administer to the creation of wealth 
—that are staples of industry and 
not mere Iuxuries—she cripples 
herself and retards the progress at 
which she aims. The bugbear of 
foreign competition ought not, fur- 
thermore, to blind German states- 
men to the one plain irrefragable 
fact, that the shutting out of foreign 
goods, as against home, means the 
gradual closing of foreign markets 
to Germany, duty or not. All the 
statistics and facts gathered by the 
Handelstag Commission, and bear- 
ing on this subject, go to show that 
the comparatively low duties now 
levied hamper German trade abroad 
without doing it good at home— 
that home and foreign trade both 
grow as these duties recede; and 
if it be the purpose of Germany to 
become a great commercial as well 
asa great military nation, which 
no doubt it is, the sooner the 
tariff is stripped of much that it now 
contains the better, both for our 
trade with Germany and German 
trade with the rest of the world, 
and with us. 

No doubt the abolition of cus- 
toms duties alone cannot make 
Germany our successful rival in the 
world’s trading, because there are 
many other factors to be taken 
account of, which go to mar or 
make the competing capacity, but 
certainly the fewer the clogs on 
labour which taxation imposes, the 
easier that competition becomes, 
and the greater the social, military, 
or physical difficulties and disabili- 
ties to be overcome, the more the 
necessity that artificial hindrances 
should not be superadded. I re- 
gard the abolition of the German 
iron duties, therefore, as a step for- 
ward, and the endeavour to meet 
the wishes of manufacturers in 
other branches of German industry, 
should it be carried through, a step 
backwards in the progress of the 
country. 

Of the immediate future of the 
trade between this country and 
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Germany, it is at present, therefore, 
very difficult to speak decidedly, 
on account of the chances of this 
see-saw policy, and because her 
crisis is not yet over; but I should 
imagine the trade between us 
will on the whole tend to en- 
large. There are very many things 
which combine to draw the two 
nations together, and their very 
rivalry will probably cause them to 
do a growing business with each 
other. Just now, however, Ger- 
many is in many ways under 
transition, and her trade partially 
destroyed and disorganised by the 
changes the last four years have 
seen. It is not yet clear how her 
new gold currency is destined to 
operate on her trade and produc- 
tion, nor can we be sure of her 
continued capacity to stand the 
heavy blood tax which her military 
system entails. But the people 
are industrious and pushing, they 
have many natural sources of 
wealth, and with peace they cannot 
fail to make progress. ‘Till they 
have got over the effects of the 
wild career of 1871, 1872, and 1873, 
we may possibly have to submit to 
a declining demand as at present; 
but, unless a vexatious tariff is im- 
posed, I do not think the decline 
likely to be permanent, or that it 
will go much further. As it is it 
only affects particular branches of 
business. 

As to the extent to which Ger- 
many may become our competitor 
for the trade of other countries 
there is also little except gene- 
ralities to be advanced. With coun- 
tries contiguous to her we of course 
are in a measure out of the run- 
ning, except where we have access 
to sea-ports, and even then much 
depends on the nature of the in- 
land communications. As regards 
distant commerce, so long as we 
retain the bulk of the carrying trade 
of the world, the most profitable 
share of the general business must 
be ours. The effective competition 
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of Germany for that carrying trade 
has little chance of becoming for- 
midable unless European revolu- 
tions put her in possession of the 
harbours and colonies of Holland. 
One fact, however, deserves notice ; 
Germans are now pushing their 
way into the centres of English 
business in all parts of the world. 
German houses swarm in London, 
and in many ways they are 
vicariously, as it were, possessing 
themselves of the advantages pre- 
viously monopolised by English- 
men. The principal colonial wool 
brokers are now, if I mistake not, 
nearly all Germans, and there can 
be no doubt that as time goes on 
these will tend to draw the centre 
of business towards their own coun- 
try as much as they can. Should 
the new coinage measure prove a 
success, as it probably will, there 
will be a decided inducement by- 
and-by for German houses to draw 
bills on Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, 
or perhaps on Amsterdam, rather 
than on London; and should any- 
thing happen in England to make 
capital temporarily dear, this pa- 
triotic inducement would be much 
supplemented by self-interest. Of 
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course, as a manufacturing nation, 
Germary is at present very far 
behind us, being immeasurably 
poorer, more heavily burdened 
in ways that tell on the efficiency 
of labour, and far from thoroughly 
organised ; but these disadvantages 
will narrow as time goes on, un- 
less the trade legislation of the 
Empire follows a mistaken course, 
and, by taking the retaliatory 
and quid-pro-quo line, effectually 
stops for an indefinite period all 
progress in this direction. All 
that we can say therefore is, that 
Germany ought to be increasingly 
our customer in the future, and we 
increasingly hers; and also that she 
may become more and more our 
trade rival; but that many con- 
siderations induce caution in fore- 
casting her career in either direction. 
In the immediate future I look for 
a continuation of the dulness of the 
past three years, with probably an 
aggravation of itin some directions 
as regards some branches of busi- 
ness, but as a whole the trade 
between the two countries is de- 
cidedly sound and good, and it will 
most probably continue so. 
A. J. W. 
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THE TEUTONIC TREE OF EXISTENCE. 
By Kari Buinp. 


I 


N our present days when Richard 
| Wagner has restored the Gods 
and heroes of the Teuton race to 
dramatic life and brought back the 
grand old tale on the wings of song, 
a special plea is hardly needed for 
occupying ourselves with the deeper 
thoughts of our forefathers. One 
of the strongest-marked traits of 
their creed—a ‘strange and savage 
faith of mightiest power,’ as 
Southey calls it—is its tragic 
character. The Hellenic deities, it 
has been truly said, sit in Ambro- 
sian quiet in their lofty abodes ; 
only now and then mixing in the 
fray of men. They are eternal gods, 
inaccessible to the corroding power 
of Time. There are some faint 
indications, no doubt, of a final 
change when Zeus himself is to 
make place for a juster ruler. But, 
in the main, the deities of classic 
antiquity live on in an unbroken, 
immortal life. They are, in Mann- 
hardt’s words, like so many statues 
ranged along a stately edifice, each 
statue perfect in itself—no idea of 
action, of tragic complication, 
arising out of the whole. 

It is different with the Germanic 
view of the Universe. There, all is 
action, struggle: and the world of 
Gods itself is, from the beginning, 
doomed to a tumnituous cata- 
strophe. A deep, dark background 
of Fate controls alike gods and men 
—not merely in the Greek sense of 
Heimarmené and Ananké, or the 
inevitable Connection and Necessity 
of All Things and Events, but even 
in the sense of the final overthrow 
of the very rulers in Asgard. The 
celestial circle of the Teutons is not 
proof against the crack of doom. 
So long as the Germanic deities 


last, they are called the Aesir, the 
pillars and girders of the Universe. 
But then, at the end of time, the 
world is to be consumed in a mighty 
conflagration; the firmament and 
the earth stand in a lurid blaze; 
Asgard and Walhalla, the abodes 
of gods and heroes, disappear ; all 
creation, and creation’s rulers, are 
enveloped in the gigantic crash :— 

The sun darkens ; 

Earth in Ocean sinks ; 

From Heaven fall 

The bright stars. 

Fire’s breath twines round 

The all-nourishing Tree. 

Towering flames rise on high, 

Against Heaven itself." 

Only after this fearful convulsion 
shall be over, will there be a new and 
peaceful reign, with eternal bliss. 
Then the God of Peace, whose 
murder the evil-doing Loki had 
wrought, will triumphantly return : 
and with him a brighter and hap- 
pier age. In the song before quoted, 
it is said that in that distant hap- 
pier future, the Teutonic Sibyl sees 
arise, a second time, Earth from 
Ocean, beauteously green. Then, un- 
sown shall the fields bring forth ; all 
evil will cease; for, Balder comes 
back. In a golden hall the righteous 
dwell; all strife is allayed, holy 
peace ensured—which shall for 
ever last. 

In this tale, both the battle-spirit 
and the deep moral earnestness of 
the Germanic race are clearly re- 
flected. Schiller’s saying, that 
‘Man depicts himself in his gods,’ 
is fully illustrated in the case of 
our heathen forefathers. The re- 
markable thing in Teutonic mytho- 
logy is, that it has been worked 
out, so to say, in accordance with 
dramatic rules. It is a tragedy 
—with a reconciling finale, though ; 
actually a tragedy in four or five 
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acts. Grundtvig has brought into 
relief this noteworthy feature of 
Teutonic mythology. As to the 
division into acts which he has 
made, I think a slightly different 
order of arrangement will be per- 
missible. 

There is, first, the rise of the 
Universe from Chaos. There is, 
secondly, the happy Golden Age, 
before Balder, the God of Light and 
Peace, is killed. There comes, after 
that criminal deed is done, the 
Epoch of Decline, with its sword- 
ages and axe-ages, its wind-ages 
and wolf-ages; most grandly fore- 
shadowed by the soothsayer. The 
fourth act shows the Twilight of 
the Gods, the End of Things as 
they are, when Odin is to be 
devoured by the Wolf; Thor to 
die from the Serpent’s poison ; and 
the whole structure of the Universe 
falls dead on a bed of flames. The 
concluding act is the blissful Re- 
generation, with a purified heavenly 
realm and a new race of mankind. 

I think there can be but little 
doubt that this well-sustained my- 
thological drama arose originally, 
in its simplest elements, out of the 
contemplation of the changes be- 
tween Day and Night, followed by 
daylight again;—of the change 
between bright summer and wintry 
gloom, which in its turn is relieved 
by blithesome Spring’s re-awaken- 
ing breath. But in course of time the 
symbolising tale of Nature-worship 
acquired a deeper sense. It became 
transfused with an ethical meaning. 
In this way, a spirit-thrilling cosmo- 
gonic tragedy was gradually built 
up, which has a regular dramatic 
development; a central plot; a 
moral idea as its kernel ; and which 
ends, not simply with bloodshed 
and horrible destruction, but with 
the final victory of Light and Right 
—with the triumph, so to say, of a 
good cause, in which is involved the 
progress of mankind. 


II 
THis tragic representation of the 
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rise and destiny of the Universe 
expresses very strikingly the tumult 
in the Teuton soul, as well as its 
yearning after a placid peace, which 
is to follow the havoc of the sword. 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quie- 
tem. At the side of this great 
dramatic picture, we find another 
powerful conception, of venerable 
age and philosophic import, which 
proves that the early Germanic 
tribes did not lack deep thought. 
I mean the lofty, beautiful, and im- 
pressive myth of the all-embracing 
and all-nourishing World-Tree, the 
ash-tree Yggdrasil, whose very name 
seems to carry Thoughtin its boughs. 
It is the Tree of Hxistence—the 
Tree of Knowledge and Life—the 
Tree of Grief and Fate—the Tree 
of Space and Time; an allegory of 
the Universe. 

In all the mythological systems 
we know of, there is not a poetical 
image equal in vastness and grasp 
of ideas to the conception of the 
great Teutonic Middle Tree. That 
tree spans the vault of heaven and 
the green earth. It stretches its 
roots to the turbid, weltering sources 
of primary life,and to Death’s gate 
of gloom. The ceaseless movement 
going on in its mighty branches is 
a reflection of the restless activity 
of the race that worked out this 
myth. Andthesame undercurrent of 
woe which is peculiar to Germanic 
mythology at large, also is felt in 
the immense storm-tossed Tree. 

All the sorrows of man hang 
in Yggdrasil’s heavenly-laden 
branches. The fate of the Gods, 
too, is bound up with its roots. 
Worlds full of wrestling energy are 
connected withitscolossal stem. Yet, 
if we look closely, the freewill which 
the dwellers in these worlds stem 
to possess, is but the individualised 
manifestation of a great pushing 
force within the vast structure of 
Yggdrasil—a structure itself de- 
stined to a violent end, when, out of 
the waters, a new world will arise. 
We have here a very expressive 
image of the inevitable Laws of 
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Nature; a most striking pourtray, 
in pantheistic or pan-materialistic 
form, of the wondrous living guise 
of the Unknowable. 

It is quite in keeping with the 
extensive Tree-Worship of the Ger- 
manic tribes that they should have 
figured to themselves a tree as the 
symbol, nay, as the real self of 
the Universe. Holy woods and 
holy trees were frequent with them. 
One of the oldest expressions for 
a Germanic temple simply meant 
‘forest.’ Wallfahren (to make a 
pilgrimage) at first signified ‘to go 
to the forest’ (zwm Walde fahren). 
In what is called Gothic architec- 
ture, the tree appears in all its 
leafy richness. So deep was, as 
Grimm has observed, the impress 
made by the life in woods upon the 
Teutonic tribes, that their early 
communities bore a name which 
meant forest; then also boundary ; 
and lastly was used in a composite 
word denoting a clanship, or union 
of families. Again, the famous 
Irmin-sul, the wooden idol in the 
shape of a trunk or column, which 
the Saxons worshipped at the time 
of Kar] the Great, is explained in 
an old German glossary as altissima 
universalis columna, quasi sustinens 
omnia. This interpretation comes 
very near to the idea of Yggdrasil, 
the gigantic central support and 
reality of all Being. 

In the very first song of the 
elder poetical Edda, we are initiated 
into this dogma. There the pro- 
phetess Vala, dwelling in a place 
from whence she can see all the 
worlds, gives forth in solemn strains 
a fantastic ode, containing a cos- 
mogony of the Universe, and an 
apocalyptic vision of its final fall 
and better reconstruction. In 
words strangely resembling those 
of a Vedic hymn, she sings of 
the ageless age that lay beyond 
the beginning of things; of the 
Titanic period and the primeval 
Chaos which preceded the rise of 
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Gods and:Men. She unfolds a 
picture of the Golden Age; of the 
Evil that afterwards crept into the 
divine circle itself; of the battle 
between the Asa and Vana deities 
—which seems to refer to a struggle 
between the adherents of a fire- 
worshipping and a water-worship- 
ping creed, in which the former 
were victorious. She sings of the 
creation of the Dwarf-world and the 
world of Men, through which a 
notion is perhaps conveyed of a suc- 
cessive development of reasonable 
beings. We get a glimpse, in the 
Vala’s further revelation, of the 
ancient World Tree whose lofty top 
is encircled with white cloud- 
wreaths ; from whose branches ho- 
ney (reminding us of the soma of a 
sacred Indian tree) drops into the 
dales; and which stands evergreen 
over the Fountain of the Past. 


Ask veit ck standa, 
heitir Yogdrasil ; 
har badmr ausinn 
hvita auri. 

padan koma diggvar, 
paers é dala falla ; 
staendr ae yfir groenn 
Urdar brunni. 


In the same lay, the soothsayer 
describes Yggdrasil as trembling 
all over when, at the great cataclysm, 
every living form reverts to chaotic 
strife. 

It is a characteristic trait of the 
Teutonic creed that a woman’s voice 
is made to utter this grand cosmo- 
gonic hymn. In the opinion of our 
forefathers, ‘something sacred and 
prophetic’ marked the character of 
womankind. Hence the rough 
German warriors of Tacitus’ time 
consulted women on all important 
occasions. To make a tale of world- 
creation fall from the lips of a 
Vala, seems to show that the Ger- 
manic tribes looked upon woman- 
kind as standing nearer to the 
forces of Nature—as being imbued, 
so to say, with the strange secret 
of growth and existence. 
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In the ‘ Song of Grimnir’ we get 
a fuller notion of the World-Tree. 
That lay has been chiefly used for 
the astronomical interpretation of 
the twelve Germanic gods, as re- 
presentatives of the twelve months ; 
in other words, of an old Northern 
Zodiac. The contact of the Ger- 
manic Pantheon, not only with the 
early Indian and Greek, but also 
with the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
other non-Aryan creeds, is thus 
additionally strengthened. It is 
in this remarkable Grimnir’s Song 
—(whose description of the doors 
of Walhalla, and of the blessed 
heroes that issue from it, I be- 
lieve contains also an arithmetical 
puzzle embodying the numbers XII. 
and III.; in other words, an astro- 
nomical idea and the idea of a 
Trinity)—that the great Tree of 
Existence is very clearly depicted. 

A passing allusion to Yggdrasil 
we find in ‘Odin’s Raven Song,’ 
one of the Eddic lays which has 
baffled many interpreters. Erik 
Halson, a learned Icelander of the 
seventeenth century, spent not less 
than ten years in trying to un- 
ravel all its deep and dark mean- 
ings and its fragmentary allusions ! 
Some Norse scholars, and Uhland 
after them, have suspected this poem 
to be of comparatively late origin. 
To me its pithy strength and graphic 
briefness seem to plead for great 
antiquity. At any rate it contains 
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some of the most poetical references 
to Yggdrasil. The concluding staff- 
rhymes of ‘Odin’s Raven Song’ 
grandly describe how the Teutonic 
Sun-god, sitting in his chariot with 
his sister who is herself a Goddess 
of Light and Love, speeds on his 
steed, which isadorned with brilliant 
gems—that is, with the rays of the 
heavenly orb, Far over the world 
shines his horse’s mane. The Night 
he northward chases. There— 

At the north boundary 

Of the nourishing earth, 

Under the outmost root 

Of the noble Tree, 

Went to their couches the Giantesses, 

Titans, spectres, dwarfs, and dark elves. 

Lastly, a number of details about 
the mighty Ash-Tree are to be 
found, in consecutive statement, in 
the Younger Edda’s Gylfaginning. 
As usual, they are given there in 
the form of the questions and 
answers of a catechism, which pur- 
pose the Prose Edda, in fact, serves. 


III 
Bor now for the closer description 
of the extraordinary symbol of the 
Universe. 

The three roots of the lofty Ash- 
Tree were said to reach to the 
Nether World, to the Home of the 
Frost Giants, and to the Abode of 
Mankind. I think there is peculiar 
meaning in the fact of the Home 
of Darkness,where Hel reigns, being 
named first in this ennmeration.’ 





* In the Younger Edda—in the later exegesis of Teutonic mythology—the Abode of 


Mankind is significantly left out as one of the props of the World-Tree. 


Heaven, the 





Home of the Giants, and the Nether World are mentioned there as the places where 
Ygegdrasil has its roots; and Heaven is named first. The Younger Edda says that this 
first named root reaches to the Aesir, and that the branches of Yggdrasil also spread 
over Heaven; thus bringing Heaven into the fullest prominence. Now, though in such 
matters there is scarcely a limit to the miraculous, it is yet hard to believe in a tree 
having its root and its top in the same place. I will remark here, in passing, that the 
Younger Edda shows here and there a tendency of so altering the texts as to make more 
easy the transition from the old faith to the new. I believe it is in consonance with the 
strict heathen view not to let the great World-Tree in any way descend from Heaven, 
but rather to make it a support of Heaven itself. This view is strengthened by the 
Idun Myth, of which more hereafter. In the Grimnismél, which is far older than the 
Prose Edda, the three roots are clearly fastened in the Realm of Hel, in the Giant 
World, and in the Abode of Mankind :— 


prjar rocir standa 
a prjd vega 
ndan aski Yogdrasils : 


Hel byr undir einni ; 
Annerri Hrimpursar ; 
pridju mennskir menn. 
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The grim goddess whose name 
afterwards furnished the desig- 
nation for Hell, was beyond 
doubt at first figured as a Mother 
of Life as well as a Ruler of 
the Dead. In her shadowy do- 
minion flows the stream Hwer- 
gelmir, an old, tumultuous Fountain 
of Life. Hel’s name, which comes 
from helan, hehlen, to conceal—in 
Latin, celare—indicates that she is 
not so much a representative of 
absolute torpor, as a deity who 
keeps things hidden for a time. 
She, too, is a force of Nature; only 
covertly working beneath the soil.* 
She is nota simple agent of de- 
struction ; she rather aids in 
Nature’s rejuvenation. She origin- 
ally typifies the idea of Life emerg- 
ing from Death, and of Death being 
only a transformation of Life. 
Motionless rigidity, total annihila- 
tion, are notions contrary to the 
heathen Germanic view. 

In the Edda, Hel is half dark, or 
livid, half of the hue of the human 
skin. She thus resembles the 
Hindoo Bhavani or Maha Kali, the 
goddess who creates and destroys, 
the representative of love and death, 
whose face alternately is radiant 
with beauty, like that of Aphrodite, 
or expressive of hideous terrors. It 
is noteworthy that the oldest Eddic 
text should place the first root of 
the Tree of Existence in the domain 
of this double-complexioned Mis- 
tress of the Underworld. 

The next root brings us to the 
Home of the Giants. They are 
a race anterior to the Gods— 
even as the Titans of the Greek 
and Indian systems of faith were. 
They represent the ancient Chaos. 
Their realm stands in the place 
where, before the beginning of 
things, in the Night of Ages, there 
Was no sun, nor moon, nor starry 
firmament; ‘no earth, nor sky 
above; only a yawning abyss, and 
grass nowhere.’ That the Tree of 


* Compare also the ‘ Song of Fenja and Menja ;’ 11. 
5 Alvissmdl ; 9. 
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Existence should thus have its 
second root fixed in the region of un- 
tutored Force and Matter, against 
which the Abode of Mankind has to 
be shielded by a wall, is also an 
idea carrying with it an evident 
significance. 

The third root only is fixed in Man- 
naheim or Midgard—in the Home 
of Men, in the Middle Garden of the 
World. Thus Yggdrasil clearly 
does not symbolise this globe alone. 
It comprehends the whole range 
of the Universe. It is grounded in the 
ghastly depths where eternal Evolu- 
tion is prepared ; in the region of the 
chaotic powers of Nature; and in 
the well-ordered home of living 
Mankind. 

From the number three, which 
is that of the roots, we come to 
the number nine, which is that of 
the worlds that stretch forth from 
the central stem of Yggdrasil. 
These worlds themselves were by 
our wood-dwelling and tree-wor- 
shipping forefathers conceived un- 
der the name of forests (ividr). 
Nine is a sacred number, which in 
Teutonic mythology recurs in a 
great many combinations. The 
nine worlds which the ‘Song of 
the Prophetess,’ and the corre- 
sponding nine heavens, which the 
‘Song of the All-knowing Dwarf ’® 
mention, forming the number 
eighteen, may, I think, be com- 
pared to the Buddhistic World of 
Colour, which is composed of 
eighteen regions. 

It would lead too far, in this 
special essay, to enter fully into 
the connection, sometimes slight 
and vague, sometimes striking and 
strong, between Germanic mytho- 
logy and the Indian systems of 
faith. If, occasionally, a surprising 
contact can be pointed out with the 
later Buddhist, rather than with 
the earlier Vedic, system, it may 
be permitted to assume that, in the 
reformed religion of India, ideas 
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cropped up again which are even 
older than those that have been 
handed down in the Vedas. 


IV 


Yacprasit is aglow with colonr, 
and overrun with life. The Rain- 
bow-bridge, over which the Gods 
daily ride, extends its noble arch 
through its structure. A whole 
animal world, that creeps and runs 
and flies, is bustling about the Tree. 
Limpid waters flow beneath one 
of its roots. The character of 
Yggdrasil, as a symbol of universal 
life, is thus brought home to us in 
a@ great many ways. 

In the leafy dome of the wonder- 
ful tree, which reaches into Heaven, 
an Eagle sits. A hawk is perched 
betwixt its eyes. A huge Serpent 
gnaws Ygegdrasil from below. Be- 
tween the Eagle and that Serpent, 
a squirrel, busily running up and 
down, brings strife-creating words 
of wrangling to and fro. The 
interpretation of this and other 


minor parts of the myth offers 
some difficulty. But we must not, 
on that account, assume that there 


isno meaning inthem. Some inner 
meaning, however fanciful, always 
attaches to these ancient fables. 
Their cypher-language, or hiero- 
glyphic talk, has not been invented 
for nothing. The hidden idea, the 
locked-up treasure of thought, is 
there. It is only the password, 
the key, or the clever locksmith, 
that is sometimes wanting. 

Most likely, the quarrel between 
the Eagle that dwells in the green 
foliage near the ether, and the Ser- 
pent that works with destroying 
tooth in the dark regions below, 
refers to the contest between the 
powers of Life and the powers of 
Destruction. Besides Nidhigg, a 
host of other serpents—‘so many 
that no tongue can tell them’ ®—lie 
gnawing at the roots of the Tree 
of Existence. In other words, the 


* Gylfaginning ; 16. 
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forces of destruction are count- 
less. 

There are stags also, and a goat, 
Heidrun—which may be compared 
to Amaltheia—that feed on the 
leaves of Yggdrasil. But the de- 
scription of them shows that they 
are symbols rather of rejuvenes- 
cence than of demolition. From 
Kikthyrnir’s antlers, great rivers 
flow down, which feed the Hwer- 
gelmir Fountain, From the udders 
of Heidran, the blessed heroes of 
Walhalla are provided with a drink, 
even as Zeus was fed by Amaltheia. 
The forces of Destruction and Re- 
juvenation were rendered figura- 
tively, in the Teutonic creed, by a 
great many poetical phantasies. 

The Goddess of Life, Idun, who 
by her rejuvenating apples pre- 
serves the very Aesir from becoming 
aged and wrinkled, is also connected 
with Yggdrasil. In an earlier myth, 
Urd, who typifies the Past, was 
understood as sitting in the boughs 
of the World-Tree. By a substitu- 
tion not lacking in philosophical 
depth, her place was afterwards 
taken by Idun. The dead Past is 
succeeded by the Essence of Life. 

We learn from ‘ Bragi’s Discour- 
ses’? that _Idun was once kidnapped 
by the giant Thiassi, who flew with 
her to Thunder’s Home. Through the 
cunning of Loki, the artful deity 
and friendly counsellor of the god- 
desses,* to whom Freyja lent her 
falcon-dress, Idun was brought 
back in the shape of a nut. I think 
an early Teutonic Germ Theory is 
concealed also in this tale—in nuce, 
so to say; the nut standing for a 
germ oraseed. Nor is it without 
significance that the artful and 
mischievous Loki, a sparkling Fire- 
god, restores the Essence of Life 
with the aid of the Goddess of Love. 

It seems that, originally, Idun’s 
apples were regarded as the fruits 
of Yggdrasil. The Gods themselves 
depend upon, and are supported by, 


* Bragaroedhur ; 56. 


* Hrafnagaldr Odhins; 18. 
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the great World-Tree ; nay, without 
it they would soon become grey,° 
would wither and vanish. In this 
way, Asgard fully appears as an an- 
thropomorphistic projection of the 
human mind. Though it is not my 
object, in the present treatise, to 
speak of the many vestiges which 
the Yggdrasil idea seems to have 
left in yet current folklore, it may at 
least be mentioned that there are still 
German popular tales of atree which, 
standing near a well containing the 
Water of Life, is laden with golden 
apples. The probable connection 
of this tree with Yggdrasil has been 
before pointed out by others. I 
would add, as my surmise, that 
Goethe’s words— 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens gold'ner Baum, 


words which have often been ob- 
jected to as an impossible poetical 
figure—may, after all, be only a very 
short and graphic rendering of the 
green tree, laden with vivifying 
golden apples, that occurs in Ger- 
man tales as a last vestige of a 
World-Tree even older, perhaps, 
than the Eddic version of Yggdrasil. 
Vv 
Yet more startling thoughts are 
embodied in the Norse myth. Odin 
himself, the chief Teutonic deity, 
appears, strange enough, as the fruit 
of the World-Tree. He hangs in 
it during ‘nine long nights,’ which 
no doubt represent nine maturing 


months, or nine cosmogonic periods. 
He says of himself: 


I know that I hung 

On the wind-rocked tree, 

Nine long nights, 

With a spear wounded, 

And to Odin offered, 

Myself to myself— 

On the branch of that Tree, of which none 
knows 

From what root it springs. 


Bread no one gave me, 
Nor a horn of drink ; 
Downward I peered, 


® Bragaroedhur ; 56. 
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To runes applied myself— 

Then fell down thence. ... 

Then I began to thrive, and began to think ; 
I grew and gained in strength. 

Word by word rose to me from the word ; 
Deed after deed rose to me from the deed.” 


The first verse above quoted 
from Odin’s ‘Runic Song’ does 
not allow of any other interpreta- 
tion than that Yggdrasil is meant 
by the wind-rocked tree. The first 
syllable in the word ‘Yggdrasil’ 
is explained either as signifying 
‘ deep terror,’ or ‘the deep Thinker’; 
whilst ‘drasil’ probably means 
‘Bearer.’ Under the latter sup- 
position, the ‘ World-Tree’ would 
be the Bearer of Thought; and 
Odin, the representative of Thought, 
would be the fruit of a Tree of 
which no one knows from what 
root it springs. Like a fruit, he 
suddenly drops from its branches: 
Mind emancipates itself from 
Matter. 

From a Giant, Odin learns the 
first chapters of wisdom. His 
knowledge is increased by an 
Ambrosian drink. The runic study 
on which he had been bent, is, in 
the following verses, shown to con- 
stitute henceforth Odin’s strength 
of charm. By their spell he en- 
chants men, gets rid of foes, dis- 
perses wraiths, and raises the dead. 
The runes, the ancient Teutonic 
art of writing, are his means of 
making Thought victorious. 

Great danger — the Germanic 
tale goes on to say—threatens the 
all-nourishing tree, which groans 
under its burden. In the words 
of Grimnir’s Song: 

The tree Yggdrasil 

Bears a heavier burden 

Than men can think. , 
Above, the stag bites it ; 

Its trunk by age is hollowed ; 
The Serpent gnaws it below. 


The deep mystery of grief, which, 
Luther said, underlies all life, and 
the never-ceasing process of decay 
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in all forms of existence, are ap- 
parently indicated in these verses. 

There are three fountains, how- 
ever, near Yggdrasil, in which the 
powers of rejuvenescence, of pre- 
servation and continual transforma- 
tion, are clearly symbolised. The 
Tree is not exclusively the symbol 
of universal existence. Water is 
added, as the very essence of life. 
One of the oldest forms of the 
Teutonic faith is a worship of 
Water Deities. This creed was 
once wrought even into a separate 
religion—in hostile conflict for a 
time, as we see from the ‘ Prophetess’ 
Song,’ with the Asa creed—until, 
after a severe struggle,a compromise 
was made between the two. A 
Neptunistic and a Plutonic theory 
of cosmogony may have been at 
the bottom of this diversity of faith. 
At all events, the Vana Creed, or 
Water Religion, left a sufficiently 
deep imprint upon the prevailing 
mythological system of the North- 
men. 

To the ancient Hellenic notion 
that ‘water is the best,’ and the 
‘source of all things,’'' which is 
but a fresh rendering of the Vedic 
doctrine that ‘in the waters are all 
the healing powers ’—parallels may 
be found in the Teutonic cosmogony. 
In the Voluspd, the sea is placed 
first in the order of things that 
rose into existence out of the pre- 
vious Chaos. A Semitic comparison 
is too obvious to require special 
reference. So we also find three 
wells, or seas, placed near the roots 
of the Tree of Existence. One of 
these wells, apparently the oldest, 
is the very Source of Being. 

At one of them live the Nornes, 
the Sisters of Fate, ‘the maidens 
who over the Sea of Ages travel in 
deep foreknowledge.’ !” 


They laid the lots; they ruled the life 
To the sons of men, their fate foretelling. 


The names of these divine 
spinners of Fate—Urd, Verdandi, 


" Tlias, xiv. 246; and xxi, 196, 
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Skuld—signify the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. From the name of 
one of the Nornes, Urd or Wurd, 
Shakspere’s ‘ Weird Sisters’ are 
derived. I will here remark that 
the translation of Verdandi’s name 
as ‘the Present’ is not strictly 
correct. Verdandi’s name has an 
even more significant meaning. In- 
stead of deriving it, as is sometimes 
done, from ‘vera’ (to be), there 
can be not the slightest doubt that 
it must be traced to verda (German, 
werden), of which it is the present 
participle. This verb, which has a 
mixed meaning of ‘to be,’ ‘to be- 
come,’ or ‘to grow,’ has been lost 
in English. Verdandi is not merely 
a representative of present being, 
but of the process of Growing, or of 
Evolution—which gives her figure 
a profounder aspect. 

The Weird Sisters of the Ger- 
manic myth sprinkle the all- 
nourishing tree with the waters of 
life from a holy well, so that the 
tree should not wither. So pure is 


that water that everything which 
enters the fountain becomes as white 
as the skin of the egg in an egg- 


shell. The egg, with the Teutonic 
tribes, was the symbol of all life, 
and, as I have shown elsewhere, the 
symbol also of a theory of evolution 
which was held by them, though in 
somewhat fantastic form. 

Another fountain close to the 
roots of Yggdrasil is the well of 
Mimir the Giant. In it, the re- 
membrance of all things past—the 
remembrance of the origin of the 
world, even of the Gods, as well as 
of the human race—lies hidden. A 
myth, evidently referring to Odin’s 
character as an older Sun-god, says 
of him that he once went to Mimir 
to get a draught from his well of 
wisdom and remembrance, and that, 
on this occasion, he had to leave 
one of his eyes in pledge—for which 
reason Odin is pictured as one- 
eyed. Mimir’s very name signifies 
‘remembrance.’ It is a word from 


12 Vafthridnismdl ; 49. 
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the same stock as the Greek 
Mnemosyne; the Latin memoria; 
the Anglo-Saxon meomor. 

In the ‘ Song of Fidlswidr’ '* (that 
is, the Much-Knowing) a tree is 
mentioned, called Mimameidr, or 
Mimir’s Tree, ‘ which spreads its 
boughs over all lands, and whose 
root is unknown to most men.’ It 
seems to be identical with Yggdra- 
sil. Mimir being a source of in- 
formation to Odin himself, the great 
World-Tree once more appears to 
be a power superior to the chief 
deity itself. 

A third fountain near the Tree of 
Universal Existence is called by a 
name which brings us back to pri- 
mary matter—to the elementary 
principles of Being in a state of 
turbulent fermentation. At that 
well, Life arises; and the Dead 
return thither. Hel dwells near it. 
Thus, the roots of Yggdrasil lie 
deep indeed. 

Every day—it was further said— 
the Gods ride over the Rainbow- 
bridge which spans Heaven and 
Earth, to this Tree of Life, to a 
place of judgment near the foun- 
tain of the Sisters of Fate. These 
inexorable rulers of destiny weave a 
web of golden thread from East to 
West, from the region where the 
vivifying orb of heaven rises, to 
where it sets behind man’s horizon. 
In the dark North the Norne woof 
is fixed. But that web which the 
Past and the ever-growing Present 
have woven, is torn to pieces every 
evening by Skuld the Future. 

Atlast, when all thingsare nearing 
their doom, the Giallar horn is blown 
that lies at the bottom of the 
World-Tree. Its stern sounds pro- 
claim the fatal battle. Then, the 
great Ash-Tree quivers and shakes ; 
the Fire-god Surtur comes with his 
flaming sword of destruction ; and 
Idun sinks dowr from the branches 
of Yggdrasil. Juife, in its present 


cosmic form, is at an end. 


13 Fidlsvinnsmal ; 20. 
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VI 


Ix this remarkable myth we have, 
in poetical guise, a symbol of the 
union of all forms of existence—a 
symbol of their intertwining, as 
well as of their fleeting and perish- 
able character—a symbol of the 
vastness of the Universe and of the 
smallness of Man, who is merely a 
passing leaf or bud on the twigs 
of the Tree of Existence. In this 
many-sided mythological picture we 
see the rise of worlds from chaotic 
elementary matter ; the three grada- 
tions, or steps, of Time, within which 
we think; the unfathomable secret 
of the beginnings of life, deeply 
hidden in a mysterious well; the 
Fate which encompasses everything 
with its threads between Morn and 
Night ; the continual evolution be- 
tween life and decay, and life again ; 
and the idea of a coming downfall 
when all forms of existence will 
vanish to make room for a new and 
nobler world. All this is prefi- 
gured in the wonderful tree Yggdra- 
sil, which does credit to our fore- 
fathers’ power of thought and 
soaring fancy. 

It may be, as Kuhn" has stated, 
that the dogma of the World-Tree 
originally arose from a contempla- 
tion of the formation of the clouds 
which, especially after sunset, often 
take the shape of a tree with out- 
stretched branches. In Northern 
Germany, to this day, people call 
such clouds a Weather-Tree ( Wetter- 
baum), and speak of its ‘ bloom’ as 
indicating rain. In some parts of 
the country, the cloudy formation is 
styled Adam’s Tree, or Abraham’s 
Tree—names which, by their vague 
similarity of sound, appear to me to 
point back to some corrupted Teu- 
tonic word no longer recognisable, 
but which may once have held a 
place in the Asa creed. 

If it were objected that it seems 
strange to make the shifting Cloud 
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Sea the cradle of a mythical notion 
which gradually embraced the 
whole world with its intense realism, 
I would reply that primitive races 
have a far stronger feeling of the 
connection between the welkin re- 
gion and the soil they tread. Their 
open-air life, which renders them so 
much more dependent upon climatic 
changes, and their grossly realistic 
idea of the solid nearness of a fir- 
mament, continually lead their 
thoughts in the direction of the 
clonds and the stars. A frequent 
recumbent position in the open 
air, with their eyes turned to the 
canopy of heaven, easily makes 
them look upon natural phenomena 
in what otherwise they, with their 
ignorance of the earth’s rotation, 
might have considered a topsy-turvy 
fashion. 

Some fragments of astronomical 
terminology among the heathen 
Germans have come down to us, 
which show that our forefathers 
gave the same names to constella- 
tions above, and to high - roads 
below. They had a Watling Street 
and an Iring Street (the Milky 
Way)—probably also a Karl’s Way 
and a Hel Way—both in the starry 
sky and on the soil of their country. 
Mentally, they were as much at 
home in the clouds as among their 
woods and dales. No wonder, the 
Cloud should prove of such impor- 
tance in their Creed. 

A gross natural origin can be 
traced in most myths, even when 
they have been surrounded with the 
greatest artistic or ethic refine- 
ments. The metaphysical subti- 
lisation is grafted upon a rough 
stem. From a gnarly branch a 
delicate blossom issues. This is a 
well-known process in mythology. 
Ont of a simple elementary worship 
of the forces and phenomena of 
Nature, there is evolved, by a gra- 
dual change in imagery, a concep- 
tion in which philosophical ideas 
and moral notions play a large part 
—to such an extent even that, at 
last, the earlier meaning of the 
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myth may be wellnigh lost or hope- 
lessly overlaid for recovery. 

Sometimes, the two conceptions 
—the grossly natural and the higher 
ethic one—maintain themselves 
side by side in two different forms, 
having become disconnected in po- 
pular fancy orremembrance. Thus 
I should not wonder if both the 
simple Weather-Tree and the great 
World-Tree—the latter of which 
perhaps arose out of the former— 
had lingered in the memory of 
the Germanic nations as separate 
images. Orit may be that a higher 
conception, worked out in a more 
artistic and ethic sense, had made 
its chief imprint on the mind of the 
more advanced class of the nation, 
and that, when the conversion to 
Christianity took place, the simpler 
form was only retained by the 
masses, among whom many frag- 
ments of the ancient heathen belief 
have been preserved down to our 
own days. 

In this way, Yggdrasil, the Tree 
of Existence, may have vanished 
‘nto thin air—out of sight, out of 
mind; and nothing may have re- 
mained but the simpler and earlier 
idea of the Wetterbawm, the Adam’s 
or Abraham’s Tree. 

Vil 

THe question arises here :—How 
old is the more philosophical concep- 
tion of Yggdrasil? Since when did 
the Germanic races symbolise the 
Universe under the form of a Tree of 
Existence, of a Tree of Knowledge 
and Life, of Grief and Fate, of a 
Tree of Space and Time? Is it 
merely a later Eddic view? Or 
did they bring with them this doc- 
trine even at the time when, from 
their old home on the pasture- 
grounds of Central Asia, they 
wandered westward into Europe ? 

If we possessed those old heroic 
songs (antigua carmina) which Karl 
the Great, according to Eginhard’s 
testimony, had collected, out of 
regard for his own Germanic na- 
tionality, we might probably speak 
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with greater confidence on this 
interesting point. Those old songs 
are, no doubt, the missing link 
between our medieval epic, the 
Nibelungen Lied, and the Wodan 
or Odin religion, as preserved in 
the Edda. The day may come 
when in some old castle or cloister, 
or in some Bavarian yeoman’s 
homestead which was once a 
medieval mansion, a copy or a 
tattered piece of those songs will 
be found, even as the important 
Merseburg Incantation Song was 
discovered as late as 1841. In the 
meanwhile, we must try to arrive at 
a conclusion by different means. 

A vestige of the myth of the 
World-Tree seems to linger in a 
German medieval lay of the 
Singer’s Contest on the Wartburg. 
(I may here incidentally remark 
that the Wart-burg has, no doubt, 
its name from an older Wodan’s 
worship having been carried on on 
the summit of that hill; ‘Wart’ 
being a corruption of ‘ Wotan’ or 
‘Wode.’) Ariddle is given, in that 
lay, about a noble tree, standing in 
a garden that is constructed and laid 
out with great cunning. Its root 
strikes down to the regions of Hell. 
Its top reaches to the Throne of 
God. Its branches embrace the 
whole world. It is a beautiful tree 
of the richest foliage, in which 
birds are singing their wondrous 
song. The riddle is interpreted as 
referring to the Cross, and to the 
descent into Hell. 

Now, Ygegdrasil too, when we 
look to its stem and its three roots, 
has the form of a cross, although 
inverted. Among the many pre- 
Christian crosses which occur from 
India to Assyria, and from Egypt 
to Mexico, there were also various 
Germanic ones. Thor’s hammer 
itself was in the shape of a cross. 
The adaptation of the ancient myth 


'S In Dryden's rendering : 
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to a mediswval belief would, there- 
fore, have been all the more easy. 
The great antiquity of the Ygg- 
drasil doctrine seems to me provable 
from the poetical Edda itself. Allu- 
sions to the World-Tree only occur 
in its older Aesir Songs ; not in the 
later Hero Ballads of that sacred 
Germanic Scripture. In the Aesir 
Songs, these allusions are chiefly 
incidental ones, presupposing fami- 
liar, general, and long-established 
knowledge of the myth. In the 
Grimnismil alone, a fuller descrip- 
tion occurs. The Prose Edda being 
the more systematised catechism of 
the Germanic creed, founded on the 
older and partly lost scriptures, but 
also corrupted by interpolations, 
has, of course, a consecutive de- 
scription of the great World Tree. 
But quite irrespective of this 
test, a comparison with other 
mythologies has led many Norse 
and German inquirers to attribute 
to the Yggdrasil myth a very high 
age. There is a passage in Vergil’s 
Georgics (II., 291), which says :— 
Altior ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos, 
Aesculus in primis, quae quantum vortice ad 
auras 
Actherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit.'* 
Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque 
imbres 
Convellunt ; 
nepotes, 
Multa virum volvens durando saecula vincit. 
Tum fortis late ramos et brachia tendens 
Hue illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet 
umbram. 


immota manet, multosque 


This often-quoted passage looks, 
indeed, like a vague remembrance 
of the old Teutonic or Aryan tree 
whose top reaches to Asgard, and 
whose roots go down to the gate of 
Hel. Unless we assume that the 
classic poet could have got his 
notion from some Germanic warrior 
in Roman service, one would be 
inclined to think that his remark- 
able lines contain a distant echo of 





Jove’s own tree, 
High as his topmost boughs to Heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to Hell’s dominions tend. 
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a dogma once prevalent also in 
Ausonian lands. 


Vill 


Mystic trees play a large part in 
Aryan as well as in Semitic creeds. 
The Greeks had various tales in 
which the ash-tree stands as an 
image of physical phenomena, or 
as a cosmogonic symbol. The 
clouds were described by the 
Greeks under the figure of an ash. 
And even as a trinity of Germanic 
Gods, namely, Odin, Hoenir, and 
Lodur, fashioned the first man out 
of an ash—whence his name was 
Askr:'® so, in Greek mythology, 
we have a number of tales about the 
origin of mankind from trees, and 
particularly from the ash. 
Phoroneus, the first man, who is 
also a bringer of fire, is the son of 
the river-god Inachos and of the 
nymph Melia. Her name means 
‘Ash.’ Hesiod make Zeus create 
the third race of men from ash-trees, 
Another ancient writer attributes 
the origin even of the first race of 
men to the divine wood-women, or 
ash-nymphs, the Meliai. This ac- 
cords with Hesychios’ description 
of mankind as ‘ the fruit of the ash- 
tree.’ In Teutonic mythology it is 
the All-father that hangs, fruit-like, 
in the Ash-tree, with a spear 
wounded, suffering thirst, offering 
himself to himself. No _ great 
stretch of interpretation is required 
to look upon Odin, in this case, as 
a hypostasis, or divinisation, of 
Mankind itself—so that the Greek 
and the Teutonic tales would once 
more come close to each other. 
Perhaps it may seem a bold pro- 
cedure to assert, in positive terms, 
the existence of ‘an older Grecian 
world-tree,’!7 of which the Hellenic 
myths in question would be the dis- 
jointed and scattered pieces. Yet, 
taking these myths all together, and 
keeping in mind the passage of 
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Vergil, the assumption becomes a 
less venturesome one. Even for the 
eagle which sits in the top of 
Yggdrasil, and for the goat from 
whose udders the heroic guests of 
Odin are nourished in Walhalla, 
parallels are found in the Greek 
circle of myths. 

Naturally, after having looked 
for traces of the Germanic World- 
Tree in the creed of kindred Euro. 
pean nations, we go back to old 
Persianand Indian writings. Among 
the adherents of the doctrine of 
Zarathustra, we come upon two 
trees, standing in the Iranian 
Paradise, which resemble the Semitic 
Tree of Knowledge and Tree of Life. 
It is contended by Max Miiller that 
these two trees must not be com- 
pared to any one tree symbolising 
the Universe. I cannot entirely 
join in this view. The greatest care 
is certainly to be taken in the en- 
deavour to trace the connection of 
mythic ideas ; ‘ otherwise,’ as Max 
Miller says, ‘everything becomes 
everything.’ At the same time, we 
have to keep in mind that the most 
multiform, most many-coloured 
religious ideas and figures have, in 
numberless cases, been proved to 
have sprung from very simple germs. 
The process of individualisation is 
the very essence of the progress of 
mythology. 

Hence, at a first glance, it is by 
no means an unlikely thing that a 
single World-Tree, such as the Ger- 
manic tale assumes, should, among 
Persians or Semites, have branched 
out, or split into, two different trees, 
whose separate qualities were once 
joined in the earlier myth. Thus 
the Life-giving Tree and the Pain- 
less Tree of the Iranians, the Tree 
of Life and the Tree of Knowledge 
of the Semites, may, for aught I 
know, have had their prototype in 
some older Aryan W orld-Tree whose 
stem and branches represent Life, 





17 See Kelly's Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folklore, which are mainly 


founded on Kuhn. 
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and whose roots are nourished by a 
Fountain of Knowledge. Indeed, 
we possess in Yggdrasil itself a two- 
fold image, for in its branches the 
Goddess of Life dwells, whilst at its 
root the well of Mimir lies, who 
typifies Knowledge or All-Wisdom. 

The connection between these 
Iranian and Teutonic myths comes 
out all the stronger when we look 
at some details in the description of 
the trees mentioned in the Zend- 
Avesta!’ and the Bundehesh.'® As 
in the Hebrew, so in the Iranian ac- 
count, the two great trees stand in 
a garden, surrounded by other trees. 
Yggdrasil, too, is surrounded by 
other plantations; the nine worlds 
that issue from its stem being re- 
presented as forests. Again: the 
towering Gaokerena Tree of the 
Zend- Avesta, as well as the Painless 
or Impassive Tree, which bears all 
kinds of seed, were said to stretch 
their roots into a large water. This 
reminds us of the wells or lakes 
near the roots of Yggdrasil. 

The Painless Tree is also called 
the Eagle’s Tree. At all events, 
some bird, eagle or falcon, sits in 
its top—even as in the Germanic 
World-Tree. Another bird is spoken 
of in the Iranian legend, which con- 
tinually dwells with the Eagle. So, 
also, a hawk was said to dwell with 
the Eagle in Yggdrasil. In another 
respect, the smaller bird in the 
Persian myth—acting as a mes- 
senger between the Eagle’s perch 
and the watery region below—re- 
minds us of the squirrel which in- 
cessantly runs up and down the 
Teutonic Tree of Existence. 

As in the Germanic tale, so in 
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the Iranian, the first human pair 
grow out of a plant. We further 
find, in the Persian myth, an im- 
mortalising drink (haoma) that 
comes from the Tree of Life. It 
has some resemblance to the honey- 
dew (hundngs-fall)*® that drops 
from Yggdrasil. Again, in the Per- 
sian myth, a powerful lizard, toad, 
or dragon-form, is mentioned, whom 
the malicious Ahriman sent for the 
annihilation of the mighty tree. 
When we remember that the Teu- 
tonic myth not only speaks of the 
Serpent Nidhégg being used for a 
similar purpose, but that the ma- 
licious Loki is at once the father 
of the dark Mistress of the Under- 
world, and of the great Midgard 
Serpent, the points of contact be- 
tween the two circles of myths are 
remarkably strengthened. 

Loki altogether resembles Ahri- 
man, or Angro-mainyus, in various 
ways. In connection with Angro- 
mainyus, a ‘Serpent of evil seed’ 
is mentioned. Ahriman himself 
once ‘sprang like a serpent from 
Heaven, down beneath the earth,’ 
being frightened out of heaven; he 
then ‘came to the Water and 
worked beneath the Earth’ in an 
evilway. Loki, the Serpent-father, 
also becomes an outcast from 
Heaven, and once remains during 
eight winters beneath the Earth, 
working out a birth; ‘truly an 
Evil one’s way,’ as Odin remarks. 
In the Teutonic myth, the sojourn 
of Loki beneath the Earth precedes 
his ejection from Heaven ; and these 
events are even disconnected. But 
such changes often take place in 
tales scattered far and wide. 


8 Vendidad ; xx.:—' 15. Then I, Ahura-Mazda, brought forth of holy trees. 16. 


many hundreds, many thousands, many ten-thousands. 


Gaokerena.’ 
1° Bundehesh; ix. 


17. all round the one tree 


From this same seed there grew up the tree All-seed in the sea 


Vourukasha ; from which there come all kinds of plant-seed. And near this tree All-seed 
there stands the tree Gaokerena, to keep off misformed age, and as a manifold protection 


to the world. 


xviii. The tree Gaokerena: on the first day it was that the tree 


called Gaokerena grew up in the sea Vourukasha, from the depths of the mountain. 
The tree All-seed has grown in the midst of the sea Vourukasha; on it 


there is the seed of all plants. 
ing; others, the All-healing. 


Some call it the good-healing; others, the strong-heal- 


*° Gylfaginning ; 16. 
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Seeing all this, to which many 
other points might be easily added, 
the opinion that, in the matter of 
the Trees, a striking affinity exists 
between the Germanic, Iranian, and 
Hebrew systems of faith, is certainly 
not weakened. I cannot, therefore, 
fall in with the view expressed by 
Max Miller against Dr. Spiegel and 
Dr. Windischmann,?! that there 
is ‘the same difference between one 
and two trees as there is between 
North and South.’ ?? Have not Freia 
(or Frigg) and Holda—to give but 
one example out of a thousand— 
arisen from the same single stem ? 
And were they not often con- 
sidered as distinct and different 
figures, until a happy chance 
brought to light, in a Latin Gothic 
record of Spain, the form ‘ Friga- 
Holda’? 


IX 


TakinG all in all, it appears to 
me more likely than not, that an 
original single Aryan World-Tree 
gradually became differentiated into 
two, and that floating mythological 
stories of this latter kind were, in 
course of time, spread over Iran 
and into Asia Minor. On Assyrian 
and early Babylonian cylinders we 
see a Sacred Tree, with a seated 
figure on each side, and the Serpent 
in the background; and also a 
Sacred Tree, or Grove, with attend- 
ant Cherubim. <A _ fragmentary 
account in the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions speaks of a dragon, Tiamat, 
or the Serpent of the Sea; ‘evi- 
dently’—as Mr. George Smith 
says—‘in the same relation as the 
Serpent, being concerned. in bring- 
ing about the Fall.’ 

Now, Serpent powers, as repre- 
sentatives of the Evil principie, are 
traceable in the Brahmanic and the 
Persian systems of faith. A de- 


21 Zoroastrische Studien. 
Friedrich Spiegel. 


*2 Chips from a German Workshop; i. 157. 
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structive Serpent power is also 
found in the Chaldean creed. I 
take occasion here to enter into a 
comparison between Chaldean’ and 
Germanic mythology, which I 
simply throw out as a hypothesis, 
but which to my mind carries 
with it a very great probability. 

Tiamat, the Serpent of the Sea, 
is, in Mr. George Smith’s words, 
‘an original spirit of chaos and 
disorder, a spirit opposed in prin- 
ciple to the Gods.’ This descrip- 
tion, I would submit, brings us 
back, once more, to the identical 
qualities of Loki,* the father of 
the Midgard Serpent. Tiamat, it is 
true, is the female principle; so 
that it might seem that the compari- 
son with Loki ends there. But the 
hermaphroditic, or twofold, charac- 
ter of not a few deities, including 
Venus, at once disposes of this 
objection. Loki himself, it should 
not be forgotten, is actually a com- 
bination of the female and the 
male principle. In one instance 
he, for the sake of deception, 
changes outright into the female ; 
namely, into a mare. He is de- 
scribed as ‘spruce and beautiful of 
form,’ but arch and very fickle. An 
evil-doing God as he is, the God- 
desses regularly consult him. He 
borrows the winged robe of the God- 
dess of Love, in order to fly, as a 
maid, to the Giant’s Home. In the 
same way, he travels in the falcon- 
dress of Odin’s consort to Geir- 
rodsgard. He assumes the form 
of an old woman,” and in this 
shape even deceives Frigg. Having 
changed himself into a mare, he 
bears a foal.?6 

That Loki, like Tiamat, had con- 
nection with the water or the Sea, 
is established by his changing into 
a salmon; by his having produced 
the Midgard Serpent which sur- 


Herausgegeben von Dr. 


(‘ Genesis and the Zend-Avesta.’) 


2° The Chaldean Account of Genesis, by George Smith; pp. 87, 89, and 91. 


4 Vegtamskvidha; 15. 
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rounds the earth — that is, the 
Ocean;*’ and by his coming, at the 
end of times, from over the Sea, 
as a leader of the fiery Hosts of 
Destruction. His character as a 
serpent-like tempter is recorded 
in the tale of his having lured 
Idun, the Goddess of Life, who 
originally dwelt in the Tree of 
Existence, away from Asgard, into 
a wood where he said he had found 
beautiful apples.?* 

A Serpent-father tempting a 
woman with apples—how strangely 
like the Hebrew story ! 

A spirit of disorder, opposed to 
the Gods; a power of mischief 
connected with that ‘producing 
mother of all,’ ®° the Sea; a deity 
easily changing back into the 
female form—how very much like 
the Babylonian Tiamat ! 

Here we have a Germanic deity, 
whose character, qualities, and acts 
curiously combine much that we 
read of in the Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian stories about the original 
principle of Evil. Remembering 
that Twelve Gods, representing 
twelve months, or the zodiac, are 
to be met with in Teutonic mytho- 
logy, even as in the Chaldean, 
Egyptian, Indian, and other re- 
ligions, it will be found less sur- 
prising that there should be such a 
remarkable coincidence. 

Unfortunately, the clay tablets 
are too much broken to enable us 
to make a full comparison between 
the Hebrew and Babylonian ac- 
counts in regard to the Trees of 
Lifeand Knowledge. ‘ Thelossof this 
portion of the Creation Legend ’— 
says the author of The Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis—‘is unfortunate, as, 
however probable it may be that 
the Hebrew and Babylonian tradi- 
tions agree about the Garden and 
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Tree of Knowledge, we cannot now 
prove it. There is a second tree, 
the Tree of Life, in the Genesis 
account (ch. iii. 22), which cer- 
tainly appears to correspond to the 
sacred grove of Anu, which a later 
fragment states was guarded by a 
sword turning to all the four points 
of the compass. Mr. George 
Smith also remarks that, from the 
general body of Assyrian texts, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has pointed out 
the agreement of the Babylonian 
region of Karduniyas, or Gan- 
duniyas, with the Eden of the 
Bible. 

Thus there is a strong probability 
of an agreement of the older Baby- 
lonian story with the later Hebrew 
text on the one hand, and with 
Indian, Persian, Greek, and Ger- 
manic myths on the other. There 
can be little doubt that, in the 
countries near the Euphrates, 
Aryan, Semitic, and even Turanian 
circles of myths have become inter- 
mixed. Researches of the greatest 
value, which cannot be lightly set 
aside, render it more than probable 
that, in still earlier times, there was 
a close intercourse between Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic nations in parts 
of Asia, where they still live to- 
gether even now.* This intercourse 
seems to have taken place at a time 
before the ancestors of the Jewish 
race started from Central Asia for 
Canaan, and before India was entered 
by its Aryan conquerors. The partial 
dependence of Genesis on an Aryan 
source of belief is, therefore, far 
from unlikely. 

‘Both the Indo-Germanic race 
and the Semites’—Dr. Friedrich 
Spiegel says—‘ assume an original 
home of theirs, from which they 
wandered forth in ancient times, 
and which they place in the terri- 


** Compare Herodotus (iv., 8, 9, and 36), where the view of the Skythians is men- 
tioned, and ridiculed, that ‘the Ocean flows round the whole earth,’ and where also a 
Serpent-woman, ‘half virgin, half viper,’ tempts Herakles. 


** Bragaroedhur ; 56. 


® See the first tablet of the Babylonian Creation Legend. 


* Eran, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris. 


Berlin: 1863. 
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tories where the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes rise.’ And furthermore :— 
* The ideas which we have found in 
the eleven first chapters of Genesis, 
show an affinity, not to be misiaken, 
with ideas of the Avesta; as has 
long been acknowledged by men 
like Ewald, Lassen, and Renan.’ 

Were some of the clay tablets 
complete, we might perhaps come 
upon fresh links, in the matter 
of the Sacred Tree or Trees, 
between an early Aryan creed 
of Central Asia and its later Se- 
mitic developments. In the present 
state of the mutilated materials at 
hand, we must leave this special point 
insuspense. At the same time, mani- 
fest points of contact, such as have 
been above indicated, do not, ac- 
cording to all the rules of compara- 
tive mythology, allow of being dis- 
regarded. Perhaps a new find in 
the Babylonian mounds will shed 
further light on this interesting 
subject. 

The mythology of Germany 
proper, which until lately lay « most 
buried, and of which only stray 
fragments were recovered in old 
books and superstitions, has in a 
great measure had to be rebuilt 
from Norse materials, the strict 
German origin of which is even 
partly indicated in the Edda and in 
some Sagas. In this way, putting 
this and that together, a grand 
structure has once more been reared 
out of broken pillars and scattered 
stones. The same work is now 
being done for the tracing out of 
the connection between apparently 
different systems of faith of races 
standing apart from each other. 

And with all due deference to the 
learning of those who have laid 
bare the great lines of connection, 
I contend that the important links 
contained in the creed of our own 
forefathers have by far not 
sufficiently investig ated as yet 
Vedas and the Avesta, 
tion stories and 
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the classic nations, as well as of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Judea, are 
often suddenly illustrated in a 
remarkable manner by some story 
of the Edda, or even by some 
lingering tale in German folklore. 


x 


TuRNING now to Hindostan, we find, 
both in the most ancient Vedic 
literature and in one of the latest 
works, the Upanishads, references to 
mystic Trees,which have been inter- 
preted as world-trees, similar to 
Yggdrasil. The subject is, in some 
degree, an intricate one, surrounded, 
here and there, with certain diffi- 
culties of interpretation. 

Still, we gather a notion of an 
ancient Indian belief in a tree 
standing near a lake, at an age- 
less stream—a tree at which to 
look makes one young again — 
a tree that bears all the fruits of 
the world. Idun’s apples of divine 
rejuvenescence are here easily 
brought to mind. We hear of a 
tree whose roots reach upwards, and 
whose branches hang down below 
—a tree that, like Yggdrasil, drops 
sweetness, and on whose boughs 
birds are settled that sing praises 
in honour of immortality. 

Again, we find, as in the Teutonic 
and the Iranian tales, two birds sit- 
ting in the top of the wonderful tree. 
Beneath it, a Ruler of the Under- 
world dwells, in company with the 
Pitris, the divine progenitors of men 
—a picture reminding us of Hel and 
her Hosts of Dead. Wehearof Yama 
and the Pitris consuming an Am- 
brosian drink with the Gods under 
that mighty tree. Under Yggdrasil, 
too, the Aesir had their daily meet- 
ing-place. We also come upon the 
important poetical exclamation :— 
‘What wood, what tree was it, of 
which they made Heaven and 
Earth?’ Or:—* What wood, what 
tree was it, of which they made 
Heaven and Earth? Ye sages, in- 
quire well in your mind what it is 
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that preserves and protects all 
beings ? ’ 5! 

This is very like the all-nourishing 
Teutonic Ash, the symbol of uni- 
versal life and existence. We hear, 
in Indian mythology, the Tree whose 
roots reach upwards, and whose 
branches hang down below, de- 
scribed as an eternal tree, in which 
all the worlds repose ; which is not 
surpassed by anything; and which 
is even identical with Brama, as 
well as with the heavenly ambro- 
sia.®? We hear the same tree 
described as the ‘first being;’ and 
it is further said that the leaves 
of that tree are Vedic metres, and 
that he who knows it knows the 
Vedas,** 

These passages have not, to my 
knowledge, been pointed out yet in 
connection with Odin’s Runic Song 
in the Edda. I, for my part, can- 
not but think that they are the very 
source of those Eddic verses in 
which the Germanic All-father him- 
self is identified with Yggdrasil and 
described as its bodily and ghostly 
outgrowth. The runes which Odin 
learns, whilst bound up with the 
mighty tree, and the ambrosian 
drink that afterwards increases his 
knowledge, have their clear proto- 
type in the Indian tree, which is 
at once the ‘first being,’ ‘ Brama,’ 
and ‘ Amrita,’ and whose very leaves 
are Vedic metres. 

We further find that Agni, the 
Fire-god, who is sometimes con- 
ceived in the Vedas as a falcon or 
an eagle, seeks refuge from the 
community of the Gods ina mystic 
tree, assuming there the shape of 
a horse. Now, in Germanic my- 
thology, Loki, whose name indi- 
cates his connection with fire, and 
who equally becomes an outcast 
from the divine community, also 
assumes once, as before mentioned, 
the shape of a mare. On another 


® Rig-Veda; x. 81,4.  ** Kathaka-Upanishad ; vi. 1. 
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eccasion he flies to the Home of 
the Giants in falcon guise, namely, 
in Freyja’s feathery garments. And 
even as the Indian Fire-god sits, 
in the guise of a horse, in the tree 
Acvattha, so an eagle—interpreted 
by Simrock as a symbol of the 
Teutonic Fire-god—is perched on 
Yggdrasil, next to the clouds, from 
which Fire came. 
XI 

DissomnTED and fragmentary as all 
these allusions may seem, they yet 
are very striking. The golden 
treasure of a primeval myth is 
often enough beaten out into a 
thousand leaves, scattered far and 
wide—perhaps even beyond the 
Ocean, into Peru and Mexico. To 
suppose that the Germanic Ash-tree 
had an early Aryan prototype, and 
that myths referring to such a tree 
had their counterpart in Greek, 
Persian, Indian, even Hebrew and 
Chaldean legends, is certainly not 
going against the ordinary rules of 
mythological evidence. 

Were it otherwise, thecredit would 
be all the higher for that Teutonic 
race, of which a Roman Emperor 
said ‘that their bodies are great, 
but their souls even greater,’ to 
have worked out the idea of a Tree 
of Existence into so comprehensive 
aform. But any one who will com- 
pare the Old German Wessobrunn 
Prayer with a well-known cosmo- 
gonic passage in the Edda, and 
again with similar classic, Persian, 
Vedic, and even Assyrian or Chal- 
dean texts, in which the most strik- 
ing concordance of thoughts and 
expressions occurs, will scarcely feel 
warranted to join inadoubt. He 
will rather be inclined to believe 
that the grand myth of the Tree of 
Existence is, in its earliest germs, 
at least a common property of the 
Aryan stock. 


33 Bagavad-Giid; xv. 1. 
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MARIOCCIA. 


HESE pages contain a faithful 
delineation of some types of 
nature widely differing from any 
to which we are accustomed in our 
own more sober and prosaic race, 
and an attempt has been made to 
convey literally into English the 
forms of Italian peasant speech. 


‘Give heed to me, Marco my son! 
give heed to me! Mariuccia the 
wool-comber’s daughter is NOT FOR 
THEE !’ 

‘Give heed to me, my mother! 
Give heed to me! Mariuccia the 
wool-comber’s daughter shall be for 
me in spite of thee and God the 
Eternal !’ 

After this fashion closed a bitter 
altercation between Marco Donati 
and his widowed mother, familiarly 
known in their own native Apen- 
nine valley as L’Assunta, or still 
more commonly as La Ciucaia, or 
the donkey-wife. 

Like most of his race when en- 
raged or thwarted, Marco had 
spoken not only with an air of vin- 
dictive resentment and defiance, but, 
to a calm spectator, the excitement 
expressed in every line of his hand- 
some face would have seemed to 
border on frenzy. 

With an abrupt and jerky gesti- 
culation of the hand he turned to 
go. Then suddenly, as if to clench 
with new force and meaning his 
words, he caught up fiercely one of 
the huge apples his mother was 
sorting into heaps and mounds, and, 
with a grimace of inexpressible 
rage, sent it whistling across her 
stooping head to the opposite side 
of the small and stifling chamber, 
in which from sunrise that morning 
she had unremittingly toiled. 
Having enjoyed a sfogo in this 


heroic manner, Marco, without a 
word, departed. 

‘Go! go! thou accursed toad!’ 
ejaculated his mother in a stifled 
tone of rage, adding, with a glance 
of inflexible determination, ‘ But, my 
little son, Mariuccia the wool- 
comber’s daughter is not for thee!’ 

Her limbs shook and her voice 
quivered with wrath, but she lost 
not a moment of time. With in- 
credible rapidity she continued to 
select and manipulate her ruddy 
fruit. 

At length, when she fairly be- 
held the small and sinewy form of 
her son recede along the obscure, 
vault-like passage which led from 
the entrance of the house to the 
close den in which she was working, 
she gave a full vent to the bitter- 
ness which the recent recrimination 
had so powerfully aroused. 

‘Accursed toad!’ she again re- 
peated, addressing in fancy her 
defiant son. ‘id, gid! aye, aye! 
Bring me here for a daughter-in- 
law that peasant pauper, and, as 
true as the Mother of God in Para- 
dise, the welcome she shall have 
from me is my clog on her beggarly 
muzzle! Ouf! is that rag of a 
peasant that carries on her brazen 
back all the dower she will ever 
own, a match for my son Marco? 
Isshe to comeand play the lady here? 
No, no, my little daughter, there 
are other birds in the snares for my 
son Marco! A wife he shall wed 
anda dower to boot! And you, my 
fine little Mariuccia, go, go! Take 
your fill of polenta both summer 
and winter,' till you fall in with 
some other Christ in Maremma!? 
Oh, Madonna of the Black Moun- 
tain! are men not all alike? Is 
Marco not a perfidious pig? And 


1 Only the poorest of the peasantry use polenta in summer. 
* An unlooked-for good fortune. 
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his father (holy soul!), was he not 
an accursed thunderbolt? Did he 
not stretch us on the Cross both 
day and night? Bad, bad ! even as 
Protestant ; heretics! Ah, Blessed 
Mother of the Poor! The Devil 
has ever owed a spite to me! It 
is my destiny. In holy truth, I 
would need the patience of all the 
souls in Paradise, and I have it 
not! Ouf! I sweat! I tremble!’ 

At this tragical climax, the sorely- 
tried donkey-wife ceased for a mo- 
ment her absorbing work, and rising 
to her feet, she convulsively mopped 
her dripping temples with the gaudy 
pezzuola, or kerchief, which, pre- 
vious to this emergency, had bril- 
liantly adorned her much afflicted 
and grizzly head. 

Hardly, however, had the opera- 
tion been completed than a shrill 
and shrieking female voice sum- 
moned Assunta by name from with- 
out. 

‘Ho, Assunta! Ho, the donkey- 
wife! Behold me! It is I! I am 
here! Casimirra the charcoal-wife ! 
Oh hasten for the love of the souls 
in pain, for this accursed load 
squashes my brain as flat as a fritter! 
Oh Assunta, my daughter! what 
aslug you are! what a tortoise ! 
Do you take me, forsooth, for one 
of your own blessed donkeys, that 
you leave me here to fry in this 
accursed sun? Onf, what flames! 
What a furnace! What beasts of 
burthen they make of us poor wo- 
men! Holy patience! I melt away! 
Ibake! I blister! Accursed be the 
Devil, she comes not !’ 

‘Oh, may you die of a fit, you 
ugly witch,’ was the involuntary 
greeting with which Assunta in- 
wardly responded to the stunning 
chatter of her unwelcome neigh- 
bour. 

In truth the bitter emotions of 
the morning had quite unfitted her 
for the customary gossip and cla- 
morous wrangling which invariably 
attended the most trivial transactions 
of her daily life. 

Nevertheless she hurried along 
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the dark passage, readjusting on 
the way her inseparable head-gear, 
and, on emerging from the porch- 
like entrance, she hastened to relieve 
the loquacious Casimirra of the 
huge burthen of charcoal which 
was balanced with inimitable skill 
on the crown of her head. Assunta 
proffered the customary courteous 
salutation of ‘A happy day to yon, 
my Casimirra. But in every 
puckered seam and wrinkle of her 
deeply-tanned old face there was 
plainly legible the severe vexation 
she had so recently experienced. 

‘A happy day to you, my As- 
sunta, my little donkey-wife!’ re- 
turned Casimirra, with a smile 
quite as forced and a substratum 
of temper quite as fiery as that of 
her neighbour Assunta. ‘Oh, in 
truth, my daughter,’ she proceeded 
glibly, ‘ yours has been even as the 
hand of God on my brow. Onf! 
I am in flames like a soul in pain! 
What a sun! In truth a day of 
malediction! Do you think it little, 
my Assunta, to send a Christian 
down from that accursed mountain 
of the witches with a world on the 
crown of one’s head such a mid-day 
as this? Through the grace of 
God alone have I not burst like a 
singing cicala. And you know, my 
good daughter, when my load is 
for you, I make it heavy, heavy even 
as the malediction of God. Per 
Bacco! my Assunta—the measure, I 
have it not! It has remained in 
the accursed mountains behind me. 
Oh, what a head is mine! In truth 
no better than an empty pumpkin. 
But it matters not, my Assunta, 
not one dried fig does it matter. 
The measure is just. What do I 
say, beast that I am? It is brim- 
full—it overflows. Did 1 not weigh 
it for my little Assunta ?’ 

Assunta, wholly unmoved by 
Casimirra’s familiar and ingenious 
stratagems, proposed on the spot, 
with a resolute air, that her own 
measure should be substituted for 
the missing one, and that the con- 
tents of the sack should be forth- 
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with formally estimated in their 
united presence. 

‘As my donkey-wife wills,’ re- 
plied Casimirra, with an assumption 
of meekness strangely at variance 
with the angry fire which gleamed 
in her genuinely thievish eye. 

The proffered measure was, how- 
ever, indignantly spurned on the 
plea of its being more than double 
the regulation size. 

Consequently a variety of pre- 
liminary observations of a strongly 
hostile tendency ensued, and fin: ally 
the customary bitter affray broke 
out in earnest by Assunta incau- 
tiously observing, ‘ Ah, go fry your- 
self, youugly witch! Do you think 
you will impose on me?’ 

*‘O, most holy Mother! What 
discourses! What people!’ vocife- 
rated the charcoal-wife, uttering a 
snort of defiance and rage. ‘Ob, 
what interest have I in wronging 
you, my daughter? When Iswear 
to you on my mother’s ashes that 
your measure is double the lawful 
size, oh, why should I be sacrificed ? 
No; rather than use it, I vow two 
tapers to the Madonna of the Seven 
Griefs. I’!l carry back every ounce 
of that accursed load on the crown 
of my head. May Heaven thunder- 
strike me if I say not true! May 
this hand wither and dry if I touch 
your measure this holy day.’ 

‘Now, my brave Casimirra, hear 
me well,’ broke in Assunta, with 
an enforced and short-lived sem- 
blance of composure; ‘Now, will 
you wager with me a scudo that 
my measure is not just and fair as 
the hand of God, and that your 
sack has one half of the right and 
lawful weight? Now, will you 
take the holy wager, oh Casimirra 
—say P’ 

‘Oh most accursed day that I 
took this order!’ shrieked Casimirra 
at the shrillest pitch of her voice, 
ignoring with her native acuteness 
Assunta’s challenge. ‘Oh, better 
had I driven a knife into my own 
throat than come down here this 
day of ill-luck to be mortified and 
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maltreated. May the plague of 
plagues smite this accursed house 
and the evil race of witches that 
owns it. Oh, let me begone! Rather 
than leave one twig of my charcoal 
in this bewitched and unlucky sty, 
may I be blinded by a thunder-bolt 

s I stand. May I die of a ft like 
a dog without priest or pardon!’ 
And here Casimirra with wild and 
vindictive gestures fell on her knees, 
and began to thrust back, with her 
own sun-blistered claws, the char- 
coal which was lying about on the 
ground before her. 

Assunta, in the meanwhile, not 
desiring that such an heroic remedy 
should be applied to the case in 
hand, observed pacifically, ‘Oh,— 
gently! gently! you simpleton of a 
charcoal-wife. Brava! my daughter, 
you will in truth enjoy your jaunt 
up the mountain side! Ah, Casi- 
mirra! Casimirra! it’s an ugly act 
to cheat, my daughter. But bear 
well in ‘mind the Devil’s flour all 
turns to bran. But hear me now 
in holy peace. With the hand of 
God let us measure now the char. 
coal, and if by miracle we find it 
short some ounces, then you, my 
daughter, shall have some sv/di less 
Now say, my little Casimirra, do I 
content you so?’ 

The compromise found favour in 
the eyes of both, and the vociferous 
quarrel subsided as suddenly as it 
had originated. 

Casimirra besought Assunta to 
refresh her throat with a draught 
of water, remarking quite hu. 
manely, ‘In truth my throat is 
dry! Enough! What will you 
have? We are six sisters-in-law 
at home, and every soul of us has 
the accursed vice of shouting ad 
alta when our blood is hot. 
Have patience and compassion, my 
donkey-wife. Excuse the disturb- 
ance I have caused you! A 
thousand salutations to the hand- 
some youth your son. Addio, oh 
Assunta! a happy evening to you, 
good little wife !’ 

Notwithstanding this courteous 
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and friendly termination of their 
interview, Assunta hastily mut- 
tered at intervals during the course 
of that lnckless day, ‘Go! go! you 
ugly thief!’ And Casimirra, as she 
toiled and panted along the steep 
and perilous ascent which led to 
her mountain hut, more than once 
ejaculated, ‘ Ouf, the lying cow!’ 
But not a trace of any deeper sense 
of offence remained in either of 
their shallow minds. Both women, 
although barely numbering their 
fortieth year, belonged nevertheless 
to the genus Crone. Their skin 
was thick and puckered like parch- 
ment, and the original fine brown 
hue of their youth had deepened 
with time into the coarse darkness 
of mahogany. 

Their large gleaming eyes re- 
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t tained, however, all the life and fire 
- of their early days, and in their 
t § lean and wiry forms, and their 
r § wonderful physical endurance under 





the heaviest toil, there was no decay 






v § visible, corresponding to that aged 
f Bf look which had so prematurely 





marked their withered features. Nor 
were they exceptions amongst their 
neighbours, Exposure to the tan- 
ning process of a Southern sun 
playing freely on naked necks, 
arms, and feet in youth, and on 











in hands and face through life, in- 
is § variably produces this appearance 





of age amongst the women of the 

people even in early middle life. 
Most of the inhabitants of the 

lovely little Apennine valley of 













u- § Pian del Monte could boast like 
is § Assunta of descent from a long line 
ou § of hardy, thrifty mountaineers, all 
ww ff of whom had for ages been free 
a8 § proprietors of a small portion of 
ad § their native soil. They were a 
ot. § thriving, frugal race, invigorated 
my § by their simple life of labour, 
rb- § and by their unrivalled mountain 
A §j climate. 

nd- Assunta herself was mistress of 
oh 9 asmall freehold property, including 
ou, 





garden, house, and field, and she 
possessed besides three invaluable 
donkeys (hence her professional 
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name of La Ciucaia). Being a 
shrewdand speculative mountaineer, 
she had long driven a prosperous 
trade in charcoal, and supplied 
with that commodity more than one 
neighbonring village. 

As a matter of course the in- 
heritor of all this rural wealth 
would one day be her only son, 
Marco. Can it be wondered at if 
the opulent donkey-wife had set 
her heart on his wedding a wife 
and a dower to boot ? 

The mother and son had a love 
for each other after a fashion; 
there existed considerable similarity 
of nature and temper between the 
pair, and this fact seriously impeded 
their chances of agreement. When 
roused or thwarted by opposition 
they were both mulish in their 
obstinacy, but if only left free to 
follow their own varying moods 
they were fickle and whimsical to a 
degree. Honest to the letter they 
were, but it was the single moral 
quality of which they had even a 
notion. Like most of their race 
they enjoyed vigorous natural in- 
teligence, which was, however, 
rarely called forth by higher in- 
terests than by lying slander, loose 
gossip, and keen financial squab- 
blings. 

They were both, when roused, of 
ungovernable temper, and capable 
of much vindictive passion; but 
when unmoved by any leading 
spring or strong interest, they were 
mild and unoffending—at all times 
mad for shows and festas, and 
childlike in their love of trivial, 
idle chatter. 

The mother’s master-passion was 
greed and gain; the son’s leading 
spring was love or hate. 

The evening of that contentious 
autumn day was one of serene 
enchantment. The familiar beauty 
of the mountain-valley assumed 
strange forms of loveliness in the 
radiance of the sunset hour. Clouds 
flecked with gold and purple 


blended into a soft radiant haze, 
which seemed to clothe the great 
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mountain forms; and when the 
sun had set amidst a glory of 
rose and violet, there spread along 
the west a clear citron light which 
diffused a more sober charm across 
the scene, and brought repose to 
the gazer’s vision. 

Nor was the fairness of the earth 
less perfect. The chestnut-woods 
were ripening; the beech-grove 
tints were crimsoning; and from a 
higher mountain range the pine 
plantations spread their pungent 
healthful fragrance. Cool mountain 
springs crossed the valleys, and 
rare Alpine plants and flowers 
filled the air with subtle charm. 
Around the flowers all day long 
gorgeous flashing creatures had 
hummed and fluttered ; dragon-flies 
with blood-red wing and trunk of 
burnished bronze, and butterflies 
bright as Mediterranean blue, 
skimmed the air, and poised on 
peach-leaved campanula, Alpine 
aster, and twining dwarf clematis. 

From amidst the thickest chestnut 
shades, at about two miles’ distance 
from his native village, Marco 
Donati suddenly emerged, blind as 
a bat to all the glories of earth and 
heaven, and, hastily wending his 
way along a level woodland path, at 
the end of some minutes he ab- 
ruptly struck up a steep mountain 
track, which led almost perpen- 
dicularly to a small clump of huts, 
perched like an Alpine eyrie in an 
overhanging niche of the mountain 
side, and bearing the appropriate 
title of the Devil’s Crown. 

The evening was still at full 
glow, as Marco advanced with a 
rapid stride. His face was reso- 
lute and defiant as when he had 
departed that afternoon from his 
mother’s presence, and in fact the 
bitter scene of the morning had 
only precipitated the crisis so much 
dreaded by the prudent Assunta. 

Marco was hastening as fast as 
he could stride to pour forth his 
love into Mariuccia’s ear, and to 
secure for life to himself her faith 
and affection. His thonghts were 
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neither complex nor contending. 
It never in his life had crossed his 
mind to weigh an action or to con- 
trol an impulse, and in this special 
crisis his imperious, unreasoning 
nature seemed a perfect torrent of 
vehement wild sensation, which 
carried him along as blind and irra- 
tional as a whirling moat in one of 
his own mountain streams. 

His passion for Mariuccia had 
passed through few stages of ex- 
pansion, and had needed but a 
brief period to reach its present 
intensity. Mariuccia presented an 
overpowering attraction to his im- 
petuous senses, and he felt for her 
that Southern passion which con- 
sists more of ungovernable desire 
than of any truer sentiment of 
love, and which so often quickly 
wanes and dies, or changes with in- 
conceivable rapidity into the bitter. 
ness of hatred or the craving of re- 
venge. Of Mariuccia’s favour, Marco 
had but slight proof. In the daily 
avocations of their limited valley 
life, the pair frequently crossed each 
other’s path ; but Mariuccia had re- 
turned with prudent coolness his 
eager greetings, and had left un- 
answered his meaning glances. 

No later than a week before they 
had met at a neighbouring village 
festa. They exchanged no words 
beyond the barest friendly greeting; 
but beneath the rustic porch of the 
festal church they stood side by side 
a moment. Marco stretched forth 
his hand and offered her a slender 
branch of Alpine aster ; the girl re- 
ceived the gift with almost tame 
composure, yes an artless joy, be- 
yond the power of dissembling, 
gleamed in her sweet and splendid 
eyes, and sent a thrill of transport 
to Marco’s heart. 

On the evening in question Marco 
quitted the direct path which led 
to Mariuccia’s dwelling, and passed 
along at the rear of the nest of huts 
which formed the Devil’s Crown. 

By this precaution he avoided 
much unwelcome neighbourly greet- 
ing, and on emerging some paces 
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higher from amidst the beech trees 
he paused to pant, and suddenly 
started. 

From behind a rude trailing 
tangle of the creeping broad-leaved 
foliage of spreading gourd and 
crimson bean, Marco had seen a 
young and radiant face. The sight 
had checked his breath and sent 
the blood surging back to his heart. 
Mariuccia was in truth a comely, 
beaming Tuscan Contadina. 

In a second more the pair stood 
face to face. 

‘A happy evening to you, my 
daughter !’ 

‘A happy evening to you, my 
son !’ 

Such was the pairiarchal greet- 
ing of the youthful couple. 

‘Mariuccia, how does the world 
and love treat you?’ demanded 
Marco, with a grave and sober air, 
wrenching as he spoke a tiny faded 
gourd from off the stalk, and tossing 
it high above them in the air. 
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ly — = ‘Notso badly, Marco mio! And 
*Y Bhow does it fare with you?’ en- 
h B quired Mariuccia, with a look of 
2 





genial mischief in her dark eyes, 

which deepened the picturesque 

charm of her lovely face. 
‘How does it fare with me ! 
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€Y § true as God in Paradise, my Mariuc- 
8° B cia, in this moment I embrace the 
ds joys of Heaven,’ replied Marco, 
8; GB with a kindling glance at Mariuc- 
he Wi cia’s sweet face, and finely rounded 
ide form, in which one already discerned 
rth Bf the distant promise of the sensuous 
der Bluxuriance which is so general a 
re- B characteristic of the women of her 
me § race and clime. 

be- ‘He who is content enjoys him- 
ng, Beelf, my son!’ retorted Mariuccia, 
did J with a well-known sarcastic pro- 
ort Brerb of her tongue. 

‘Hear me, Mariuccia mia, I fain 
weO B would say four words to thee,’ said 
led Marco, with a quiver in his voice, 
sed Bis he drew closer to the trailing 
1uts Bience behind which Mariuccia de- 
a. murely nipped the withered stems 
" ind buds. 
eet- 





Mariuccia, on hearing the tenderer 
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form of address into which Marco 
had impetuously rushed, wore for 
a second a graver air, but soon re- 
gaining her merry bantering tone, 
she smilingly replied, 

‘Even ten words, my son! Speak 
out then truly, what wilt thou say 
to me?’ 

‘Hast thou not lately heard some 
gossips’ tattle, Mariuccia, say P’ 

‘ What gossips’ tattle, in the holy 
name of Heaven?’ 

‘Gossips’ tattle about theeand me!’ 

‘Oh! shame, my son! Thou art 
a brazen liar, my little Mareo! 
Madonna dear! what chat is this ? 
Marco, begone! I will not hear 
thee more. But tell me first, for 
Heaven’s love, what do the ugly 
gossips say ?’ 

‘They say, oh Mariuccia dear, 
what I wish to God were true! 
Hold thine ear a little closer. Ma- 
riuccia sweet, the gossips vow to 
God that you and I make loveé to- 
gether.’ 

‘Oh! Jesi mio! what evil tongues 
have they! Could we not count 
on our ten fingers all the times we 
have met and chatted? Ouf! the 
lying race of witches! But cheer 
up, Marco, they neither make us 
hot nor cold. The moon heeds not 
the baying dog, and why should we 
their ugly scandal ? Addio; now, my 
Marco, I must begone! A happy 
night, my son, to thee.’ 

‘Hear me first, oh Mariuccia, 
pray! And, were the gossips’ tattle 
true, what shame, what miracle 
would it be? Am I not a youth, 
and art thou not a maiden? Say 
yes, orno, tome! To tell thee all 
the holy truth, the gossips’ tattle all 
comes from me. For I would wish 
with all my soul to make true love 
with thee! Does this displease 
thee, my Mariuccia, say ?’ 

‘Oh! Mother of God! does this 
displease me? No, in truth! I would 
quite willingly agree. But hearme 
well, my son; it is not J who can 
either bind or loose you! It is not I 
who can give you yes orno. First we 
must hear my father’s will, and ask 
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my mother’s pleasure. Has she:not 
borne me, and must we not epntent 
her? If they both make thee a 
friendly face, and take thee into 
favour, I vow to God, my Marco, no 
difficulties shall be made by me. 
Does this content thee, say ? I have 
their holiest order to give no pledge 
and make no love unless they both 
agree.’ 

‘Oh! what scruples! what lying 
words are these! In truth thou 
art well named. Thou art, indeed, 
a frigid wooden little Madonnina. 
Where is thy father Tonino and thy 
mother Ernesta? I will ask them 
now this very hour, and if they 
make an evil face, or won’t agree, I 
swear l’ll die with grief, [ll burst 
with rage.’ 

‘Oh! Marco, art thou mad and 
fit to be tied ? What hour is this? 
What wouldst thou do? Return 
to-morrow at vesper tide, and tell 
them all in holy quiet. And now 
begone! Oh! Mother of God, what 
would the gossips say, were thou 
and I found here together Away ! 
away! Be quick, oh ti and 
do not stay. For Heaven's holy 
love, I hear my father! If he comes 
here, we shall have slanghter! A 
happy evening to thee! A thon- 
sand times addio.’ 

*Mariuccia! Mariuccia! I have 
a passion at my heart for thee. For 
Heaven’s holy love, stretch thine 
hand here to me.’ For a_ short 
second of joy Marco seized Mariuc- 
cia’s brown and well-formed hand, 
and ere she had time to disengage 
it from his grasp, pressed it closely 
to his quivering lips. Then wrench- 
ing himself from the enchanted 
spot, he plunged headlong down the 
broken mountain track, and never 
paused until, breathless and almost 
speechless, he stood on the thresh- 
old of his own dwelling. ‘My- 
little mother, have pity ‘and com- 
passion,’ he said, on entering ; ‘ to- 
night Mariuccia is my pr romised 
bride, and before the chestnuts fall 
she shall be my wedded wife.’ 

‘It shall be as God permits, my 
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son!’ was the wily donkey-wife’s 
reply. Her eyes blazed with rage, 
and her cheek turned green as a 
withered olive leaf; but a glance at 
her son’s face had sufficed to warn 
her not to waste her words in a 
second bitter, bootless struggle. 

On feeling Marco’s unwarrant- 
able caress, “Mariuccia had started 
as if a viper had struck her—with 
the innate shrinking of the upright 
Southern Contadina from the sim- 
plest endearment, which, if once 
admitted, is too apt to lead to licen. 
tious freedom—her eyes darkened 
with grave displeasure, and her 
sweet smiling mouth assumed an 
expression of almost latent stern. 
ness and force of will. 

‘Marco! Marco!’ she muttered, 
‘keep your place, my son, and bear 
respect to others! Such ugly free. § 
dom is not for me! Jest mio! 
What would my mother say ? What 
would my father do ?’ 

Then suddenly her young face 
relaxed and smoothed, a bright 
crimson flushed the golden brown 
of her cheek, her eyes grew bright 
with joy, and pushing from off her 
smooth wide brow her thick wavy 
hair, she clasped her hands toge- 
ther with a sudden sense of happi- 
ness. ‘Oh, Mother of God!’ she 
murmured, ‘what content! what 


joy is mine!’ 


Hastily re-entering the still un- 
tenanted hut, she busily prepared 
the family supper, consisting of 
eggs cooked in oil, and flattish 
cakes of chestnut flour. 

‘What hast thou been doing, my 
daughter, say?’ inquired Tonino 
the wool-comber, on his retum 
home, peering inquisitorially into 
Mariuccia’s eyes, and laying aside, 
with Tuscan carefulness, the im- 
plements of his daily toil. 

‘What hast thou been doing, my 
daughter, say?’ reiterated like a 
mountain echo Ernesta, Mariuc- 
cia’s mother, as she crossed the 
threshold with a faggot of brambles 
under each arm, and a load of chest- 
nut leaves pyramidically piled on 
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the crown of her head ; these latter 
being employed in baking the necci, 
or chestnut-fiour cakes, on flat round 
stones, which, previous to being 
heated, are daintily lined with fresh 
green leaves of the invaluable chest- 
nut, the chief support and suste- 
nance of the frugal mountaineers. 












































d Both parents in their queries 
h § were moved by the deep distrust 
it @ and apprehension which causes 











parents of theSouth to watch with 
such jealous closeness over their 
unmarried daughters. 

‘The speckled hen strayed far 
away and I have been searching 
for her. The little rambling witch 
has made me fly through wood and 
dale, but, thanks to heaven, at last 









d, @ I caught her!’ was, alas! the per- 
ar § fidious answer that came pat from 
ee- ff ~Mariuccia’s lips. 






‘Mariuccia, mia bella ! 
thee I live on grief! 


Far from 
Oh! happy 










ace | me were I thy kerchief, were I thy 
ght HB bodice! For thee I would be 
wn ff flayed, would be slaughtered. I 
ght § kiss your eyes, my little angel! I 
her § kiss your golden mouth of love!’ 
avy Some such were Marco’s musings 
yge- that night when, seated on the low, 
ppi- § dilapidated parapet of the threshing 
she § area, he enjoyed in happy solitude 
rhat § his evening smoke. 






‘O, Jest mio! I geta fever from 







un- § my despair! What rage, what bile 
ared # is mine! What a cross and pas- 
: of # sion I have to bear!" My liver is 
ttish | gnawed with grief and spite!’ Such 





were Marco’s mother’s contempo- 






, my M "aneous cogitations as she watched 
mino § her golden ripe tomatoes boil and 
turn fj bubble down into the thick pun- 
into § gent paste or conserva, which forms 
iside, one of the chief bases of Italian 





culinary science and seasonings. 
The day following Marco’s mo- 






zy, my §Mentous interview with Mariuccia 
ike & lingered on with endless tedium for 
sriuc- the youthful pair. The Madonna 
1 the Balone can tell how ‘Marco fol- 





lowed, like a walking automaton, 
his mother’s charcoal-laden don- 
keys to the neighbouring hamlets. 
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If these quadrupeds arrived in 
safety, without plunging headlong 
down the picturesque and precipi- 
tous ravines by which the mountain 
tracks are flanked, to their own 
sagacity and agility be the credit, 
and not to their heedless guardian. 

To his mother’s most influential 
customers Marco replied but curtly 
and senza complimenti; he dis- 
charged his cargo in sullen abstrac- 
tion, and hastily resumed his way. 

‘Poor son! poor son!’ observed 
the sagacious crone Olimpia; ‘ one 
reads it in his eye; he has a pas- 
sion in his blood, and woe to Marco 
if he meets tribulation when he 
makes love.’ 

‘ When he makes love!’ retorted 
Irene, her danghter, a fine, boldly 
picturesque young woman, with a 
wild light of passion in her face, 
and an imperial pride in her air, 
and whose hair, twisted in thick 
black cables, set off her heathen- 
goddess-like head. ‘Marco does 
little else all the holy year,’ she 
added, with a bitter cynical sneer 
on her handsome and vindictive 
features. ‘He has a new caprice 
in his blood with every rising 
moon! What poor, accursed dupe 
gives heed to him, perfidious, lying 
little viper !’ 

‘Like you at Easter last, you 
ugly owl,’ incautiously interposed 
a girl of wild apish appearance, who 
was shelling, at some distance from 
her elder sister, the ripe golden 
cones of Indian corn from their 
soft elastic husks, which served for 
the winter bedding of the entire 
household. 

The elder girl started to her feet 
in speechless rage, her eyes blazed, 
and her teeth set, and not before 
some seconds did she recover the 
power of articulating her savage 
wrath, 

‘Say not that again, thou filthy, 
lying gossip!’ she at length voci- 
ferated, seizing with looks of fury 
a full golden maize cone, which she 
hurled with dexterous aim at the 
offender’s head, striking with such 
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hearty force, that from the grazed 
temple the blood trickled slowly 
down her face. 

‘ Ah, infamous assassin, may the 
Lord send you a fit!’ panted forth 
the wounded elf. ‘Ah, you shall 
die by my hand! I shall split your 
head like a rotten walnut! I shall 
crush you like an evil toad! May 
the hand wither that struck that 
perfidious blow! May a thunder- 
bolt fulminate thee, oh accursed 
cow !’” 

‘Ho, you women!’ shouted a 
wild, imperious-eyed youth, who 
suddenly emerged from the low and 
dingy family den, brandishing a 
gigantic wooden ladle around his 
own half-crazed head. Peace with 
your accursed gabble! Daughters 
of a dog! Silence, if you vaiue 
your ugly muzzles! Woe to you, 
oh women, if I lay my hands on 
one of you this holy hour! I vow 
to God there shall be slaughter! 
Enough, oh accursed gossips, say ! 
Are you or J to command this 
blessed day? Patience! Peace, I 
say! Corpo di Bacco! Sangue di 
Dio! What chattering evil owls are 
these !’ 

The riot amongst the slavishly 
subservient women was quelled be- 
fore the imminent slaughter or in- 
discriminate cufling had been applied 
by the rhodomontading youth, who, 
in virtue of his superior lordly sex, 
and in the absence of the elder men, 
was deputed to impose order and 
maintain peace amongst the females 
of the clan. 

Twirling his imposing ladle once 
more around his head, the youth 
stamped his clog-shod foot like a 
demon in a pantomime, and, with a 
fierce sense of superiority over 
things human and unseen, he ejacu- 
lated melo-dramatically : ‘ Sow of a 
woman! Pig of a Devil!’ and de- 
parted abruptly from the scene. 

Marco, in happy unconsciousness 
of the clamorous excitement caused 
by his own callous indifference to 
his ci-devant Bella, the fiery-blooded 
and vengeful Irene, proceeded with 
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increased celerity in the direction 
of his own valley. Having, with ab- 
stracted mind, partaken hastily of a 
highly-seasoned mess of winter beans 
redolent of garlic, tomato, and pi- 
mento, which, with rough-made 
bread and a few walnuts, still almost 
green, constituted his afternoon 
meal, Marco dressed himself with 
sedulous care in his most festal 
attire. 

In his handsome suit of fine 
woollen texture, and his high. 
crowned, broad -leafed Calabrese 
hat, Marco, agile, supple, and 
slender, with his clear blazing eyes 
and his fine olive features, presented, 
it must be owned, a goodly appear- 
ance. 

‘ My little mother, I go forth to 
walk.’ 

‘Go, go, my son ! a happy voyage 
to thee I wish,’ was the parting 
greeting between mother and son, 
both being equally averse for the 
time to more explicit explanations. 

‘Is it permitted, may I enter?’ 
demanded Marco Donati, as he stood 
on the threshold of Tonino the 
wool-comber’s hut, and speaking 
with the quaint formality of the 
Tuscan contadino on state occasions 
and in festal attire. 

‘Pass, pass, my son! A happy 
evening to thee. What dost thou 
here, Briccone? Per Bacco! Marco, 
how fine thou art! Ah, woe to the 
maidens when such a young Adonis 
draws near. Be seated here and 
let us gossip.’ 

Tonino politely indicated a seat 
for Marco on the wooden bench be- 
side himself, and then, with a cour- 
teous nod and a stately ‘ with your 
permission,’ he resumed his work 
and continued teasing out a heap of 
fine and fleecy wool which lay piled 
in rich disorder around his feet. 

It may truly be said that Tonino 
was a wool-gatherer as well as 4 
wool-comber; a tuft of wool, he 
argued, was neither here nor there to 
his numerous employers. And s0 
the fleecy, useful commodity accumu- 
lated like magic in Tonino’s dwelling. 
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Without sounding of trumpets or 
beating of drums, Tonino occasion- 
ally disposed of his spoils on advan- 
tageous terms to some of his least 
scrupulous neighbours, and by such 
transactions added materially to his 
means of living. ‘They are all of 
the same hair,’ said Tonino bitterly, 
in allusion to the galling closeness 
of his employers’ supervision, which 
materially checked his own enter- 
prising and predatory instincts. 

Somewhat pilfering and more 
than somewhat lying, and a blatant 
braggart, was Tonino, we must ad- 
mit; but he was neither fierce nor 
cruel by nature, and, unlike many 
of his neighbours, his roguish old 
heart was free from envious gall 
and bitterness. He loved with fer- 
vent warmth his wife aud daughter, 
although, like all his race, he rho- 
domontaded towards both, and it 
needed all his true old wife’s high 
spirit and fine sense to keep him 
permanently in check, 

A fine specimen of the best type of 
a Tuscan peasant-wife was Mariuc- 
cia’s mother. Full of vigorous cha- 
racter and spirit, Ernesta had a frank 
and resolute nature, and possessed 
a temper at once sweet, firm, and 
equal. She loved her daughter with 
Southern passion, and to her coun- 
sels, full of true wisdom and shrewd 
knowledge, much of the superiority 
of Mariuccia’s own nature was due. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar 
in appearance than our couple of 
worthy mountaineers. Tonino was 
of stout and thick dimensions, but 
in spite of his short, heavy form he 
was as wiry as a mountain goat 
and almost as woolly. His features, 
while suggesting much craft and 
shrewdness, bore an expression of 
genial humour, which softened the 
keen, thievish blink of. his restless 
grey eyes. 

Ernesta was of small and spare 
stature, and her refined features 
expressed much natural sensitive- 
ness; her faithful soft eye and mas- 
ve mouth and chin indicated the 
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force and serenity of her nature, 
which so much resembled that of 
her daughter. She had the grave, 
dignified, and deferential manners 
which are so common among the 
Tuscan mountaineers. 

After much irrelevant gossip be- 
tween Tonino and Marco concern- 
ing the chances of chestnuts and 
Indian corn, of wool and walnuts, 
and various other topics, Marco 
was on the point of plunging into 
the object of his visit, when Tonino 
demanded with an air of much 
mystery : 

* Marco, hast thou heard the novel 
gossip P’ 

‘What gossip, oh Tonino! Tell 
me, pray; I burn, I die to know.’ 

‘ Palmira, Angiolino’s bride, was 
bastinadoed at vesper hour last 
even-tide, and before the rise of sun 
this blessed day, per Bacco, she 
had levanted! Angiolino is mad 
with rage and fit to tie, and swears 
he will slay her for the scandal.’ 

“Corpo di Bacco! Thou dost 
amaze me; but, Tonino, say! That 
ugly pig of Angiolino, has he not 
made the scandal? Was Palmira 
not a comely maiden, and had she 
not a seemly dower ?’ 

‘What wilt thou have, my little 
Marco! Day and night he heard 
her moaning! her head was split- 
ting, her back was breaking! Corpo 
di Dio! who could stand it? The 
neighbours, too, began to scoff and 
jeer him. I heard, myself, Andrea 
say, “Oh Angiolino, you are no 
man! Have you no hands to pound 
her? Pound her once with all your 
might and you will cure her.’’ And 
Argentina, Leonildo’s wife, flouted 
at him worse than all. “Oh wake 
her up, the sluggish little snail,” 
said she ; “ give her two blows, and 
then you will see her work and dig 
and hoe! Her woeful face and 
pining air dishonours you before us 
all.”” Now he has done it, and who 
can tell? Women, mayhap, like 
flies, are taken best with syrup. 
Marco, my son, who weds a wife 
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need have two brains. If thou wilt 
marry, thou doest well ; if not, thou 
doest better.’ 

‘Oh, Tonino, hear me, pray,’ ex- 
claimed Marco on hearing Tonino’s 
concluding words, as, moved by a 
sudden impulse, he drew closer to 
the moralising old rogue. 

‘Does it displease thee? I would 
make love with Mariuccia with all 
my soul, if thou and Ernesta can 
both agree !’ 

‘ What sayst thou, Marco? What 
novelty is here? Hast thou and 
she made love already? Per Dio! 
quickly say! You have met by 
stealth! she is led astray! Corpo 
di Dio, there will be blood drawn 
here.’ 

‘Tonino, I vow to heaven and 
swear on my soul Mariuccia knows 
not one crumb of whatI say! I'll 
tell her now if we both agree, but 
if thou makest a long unfriendly 
muzzle, I’ll go my way and she 
shall never know. I swear I'll 
die but—silence, peace! I'll never 
speak.’ 

‘ Your manners please me well, oh 
Marco! But gently, gently! This 
is not a skein of wool to be so 
quickly disentangled. Thou know- 
est, my son, who weds Mariuccia 
must not need her scudi. In truth, 
she needs no dower. Per :Bacco, 
who can work as she? Who keep 
the house so neat and well? With- 
out her, Marco, we are not fit to 
drag a spider from its den. I do 
not wish to raise her to the stars, 
but, per Dio, she is no woman, she 
is a man!’ 


‘Tonino, hear! I 


love thy 
daughter, and bear her much respect 
as well. Her dower is not my heart’s 
desire. If you agree, we will now 
make love together, and then before 
the days are shorter we shall wed.’ 


‘Capperi! Marco, how thou 
goest! He who goes slow goes 
sure, my son; but let us away and 
seek the women.’ 

Mariuccia was speedily discovered 
returning from the adjoining wood, 
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with her hands full of splendid egg- 
shaped mushrooms, of which her 
father hastily relieved her, observ- 
ing with pompous gravity,—‘ My 
daughter, Marco has four words to 
say to thee.’ He then judiciously 
retired to a safe distance, leaving to 
the lovers a certain freedom, but 
at the same time commanding the 
fullest supervision of the interview. 

‘Mariuccia, my life, my soul!’ 
whispered Marco, in a tone of trans- 
port, ‘I am as happy as the souls 
in Paradise.’ 

‘ And I, my Marco, as if I touched 
the heavens with my very finger,’ 
replied the young girl, trembling 
with her artless, earnest joy and 
love. 

‘ Dost thou swear to me, oh Ma- 
riuccia, to be my fa.thful, loving 
dama (lady-love) ?’ enquired Marco, 
drawing closer to her side, as if to 
allay the fierce pining for her sweet 
pees which had rendered the 

eavy hours of that interminable 
day so unbearable. 

‘I vow to God to take thee, 
Marco, for my true damo; but hear 
me well, and have compassion. 
I would not wish to pledge my 
word and give my soul to a false, 
perfidious lover. In holy truth 
when I give a pledge or sign a vow 
I do it most sincerely. So heed me 
well, oh Marco! Do not swear 
away thy soul to-day, and then to- 
morrow plant me there without 
farewell or buona notte. Think of 
this, my son, and speak.’ 

‘Oh Mariuccia, what words are 
these! For whom dost thou take 
me, say? Am Ia man to do such 
ugly deeds? Would I betray my 
own beloved dama? I swear by 
thine own angel head I shall ever 
love and be true to thee.’ 

And Marco, kindling with fiery 
impulsiveness, stretched forth his 
hand and grasped passionately Ma- 
riuccia’s arm, forgetful of the vi- 
gilant Tonino, who instantly and 
sternly confronted the disconcerted 
lovers. 
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‘Hear me well, my children,’ he 
said, addressing them with genuine 
displeasure in his blinking eyes. 
‘For six long years I, Tonino, Ma- 
riuccia’s father, courted Ernesta, 
Mariuccia’s mother; we gossiped 
much and chatted ; but God protect 
us if once we exchanged a finger 
tip or took such shamefaced, filthy 
freedom! Be this your guide and 
rule, my children! Discourse and 
chatter, but hands aloof! Enough, 
my Marco! Remember well, and 
bear in mind that 












































Man is flame and woman is tow, 
And the Devil easily sets them aglow !’ 


When the news of Mariuccia’s 
betrothal with Marco Donati spread 
through their native valley, it was 
greeted with a cordiality and good- 
will far from usual on such occa- 
sions amongst the mountaineers, 
who, although connected by intimate 
and constant intercourse, were for 
the most part irreconcilably di- 
vided by small local feuds, bitter 
personal animosities, and hereditary 
financial quarrels. It says much 
for the power of genuine goodness, 
that Mariuccia had not a single 
evil-wisher or detractor amidst the 
most contentious or slanderous of 
her neighbours. Her sweet and 
peaceful nature was heartily valued 
by those around her, especially by 
the mountaineers whose own bitter 
jars had often been composed to 
peace by the influence of Mariuccia’s 
gentle presence. 

One dark face deepened into a 
livid hue, and one fiery heart was 
filled with rage and despair, when 
the news of Mariuccia’s engagement 
reached her ears—Irene, the fierce 
and showy beauty, who in her 
rage had wounded her mocking 
sister, and whose love passages with 
Marco had been stealthy and deep. 

But even Irene spared Mariuccia 
in her wrath, and only muttered : 
‘Holy God, he is mad! Mad fit to 
tie! Who laughs last laughs best, 
my son! Mariuccia’s damo—pa- 
tience! itmay be! But Marinccia’s 
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sposo—may God fulminate him, 
never !’ 

Many sage counsels were poured 
into Mariuccia’s ears by her wise and 
loving mother. ‘ Beware, my daugh- 
ter: bear respect and show it to 
Marco’s mother, or thou wilt rue 
the day thou wedd’st him.’ 

‘My little mother, you speak 
wisely, you say well.’ 

‘Let not the gossips say aught of 
thee. Dwell with all in peace, bide 
at home, and have no tattling friends. 
Content with all thy heart the house 
youenter. Remember well a mouth- 
ful of bread is a mouthful of poison 
where spite and envy dwell. Be 
subject to thy husband and serve him 
well. Thou art a woman and born 
tobow. Give no heed, my daughter, 
to those who say, “ When your hus- 
band says one word, you say two; 
when he makes a threat, you take a 
stone; when he gives a blow, you 
use the knife.” Heed your mother, 
Mariuccia dear. If thou art mal- 
treated, peace and give no scandal! 
A good wife makes a good husband. 
She who is judicious and wise 
knows when to close both ears and 
eyes.’ 

Marco’s mother, L’ Assunta, in 
accordance with one of the deepest 
tendencies of her pliant race, when 
she found opposition of no avail, 
yielded with every appearance of 
goodwill, placing, like a true Italian, 
her cause in the care of fortune and 
the fates. 

Her acquiescence grew much 
more cordial in consequence of a 
plan concerning Mariuccia which 
met with the donkey-wife’s fullest 
commendation. A short period 
after her engagement with Marco, 
it was decreed by Mariaccia’s 
parents that she should repair to 
the busy, toiling town of Pescia, 
and remain there until the date 
fixed for her marriage had arrived. 
The object of this proceeding was 
twofold. A sister of Tonino, a pros- 
perous pettinatrice or hair-dresser of 
Pescia, had volunteered to supply 
the corredo, or marriage outfit, m- 
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cluding a stock of house linen 
befitting the prosperity of Mariuc- 
cia’s wedding. And both Tonino 
and Ernesta hailed with satisfaction 
a scheme by which they were exon- 
erated from the arduous and watch- 
ful duties invariably imposed on 
family guardians during the court- 
ship of a daughter. 

Assunta calculated keenly on the 
chances of Mariuccia’s absence, and 
on the effect it might possibly exert 
over the fickle and mobile passions 
of her son Marco. 

‘My daughter,’ said the wily 
crone, ‘it seems to me a thousand 
years until I see thee now under 
our roof. What wilt thon have? 
When first my Marco said he would 
wed the little Mariuccia, the news 
was no more welcome than a thorn 
in my eye; but now, my daughter, 
thou art welcome to me as Easter of 
the roses.’ 

‘ Mariuccia, I cannot live far from 
thee! I shall die and burst with 
grief! I shall live on sighs and 
melt away with rage and sorrow! 
It stabs my heart and gnaws my 
liver to part with thee,’ were Mar- 
co’s farewell words, when Mariuccia 
at her departure took leave of her 
weeping mother, and loudly sobbing 
lover. 

‘Courage, my little mother! 
Cheer up, my Marco, and live in 
happiness,’ were her parting words 
as her fine face, full of love and 
feeling, was borne from their view. 
Tonino accompanied his daughter 
to Pescia, and for the first time in 
twenty years remained a few days 
in his sister’s house. On his return 
home, he bore Mariuccia’s pebble 
chaplet to her mother, and a spray 
of blessed. olive to her lover, both of 
which she kissed with fervour and 
with a simple trust in their pro- 
tecting charm. 

The period of Mariuccia’s absence 
appeared to the poor girl dreary 
and leaden-winged beyond endu- 
rance; but at length the time fixed 
for the duration of the betrothal 
drew to an end, and the very day 
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for her return to the mountains was 
appointed for the wedding. Her 
father and her lover awaited her at 
the same bleak little station of 
Pracchia, from whence a few short 
months previously she had so un- 
willingly departed. 

Mariuccia fell on her father’s 
neck with sobs of joy, eagerly 
enquired after her mother, and 
then, with flushed and radiant looks, 
held forth her hand to Marco, with 
all the tenderness of her love beam- 
ing from her faithful face. Hardly 
had Mariuccia’s eyes rested on her 
lover’s face than a dim perception 
of something wrong and changed 
chilled her to the very heart. Marco 
gazed on her with a more tender 
look than formerly, but in his eye 
she read a bewildered trouble and 
dread, and an imploring look, which 
filled Mariuccia’s trusting nature 
with a foreboding of evil almost 
worse than any known calamity. 

In her father’s looks and man- 
ners she also seemed to detect a 
forced constraint and a pretence of 
cheerfulness, which made her heart 
sink and her limbs tremble. 

Nevertheless, with her natural 
bravery she thrust from her the 
doubts and fear which had so 
cruelly marred the happiness of her 
return; and she exchanged nume- 
rous hearty greetings with the 
neighbours, who all along the way 
to her dwelling welcomed her back 
with genuine goodwill; although 
it seemed to her that even they 
addressed her with a sober tinge of 
pity and compassion. 

On their arrival at the old hut, 
Mariuccia was met by her mother, 
whose greeting was silent and 
tender. Then her restless joy had 
reached its climax, and she flew to 
visit the hens, the goat, and the 
little garden, above which towered 
the purple mountain spires and 
pinnacles. 

Marco followed her, and when 
they both stood once more side by 
side behind the tangle of budding 
plants where Marco had first de- 
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clared his love, the girl stretched 
forth her hands to her lover, nor 
sought to check the first impulse of 
her pure love which she had felt to 
be uncontrollable. Marco caught 
her hand with passionate eagerness, 
gazed into her eyes with a strange 
look of anguish and fear, and flinging 
himself on the ground before her, 
he burst into loud sobs and groans. 

‘For the love of Christ, oh 
Marco, what afflicts thee?’ she stam- 
mered in a trembling tone. ‘Do not 
fear to tell me! My blood is ice, 
my heart is stone; but speak, oh 
Marco, speak !’ 

With his face lowering to her 
feet, and amidst broken sounds 
of grief, Marco brought out his 
confession of faithlessness and 
shame. Dimly, as if in a dream, 
Mariuccia learned that during 
the dreary misery of her absence 
Marco had been again drawn 
within the snares of the bold 
Irene, to whom he had again re- 
newed his stealthy visits until his 
heartless folly had resulted in con- 
sequences of direful disgrace to the 
girl, whose dishonoured fame was 
now no longer the whispered gossip 
of far-seeing slanderous crones, 
bat had kecome a matter of open 
public scandal. With gestures of 
despair he further added that 
Guido, the half-crazed and reckless 
brother of Irene, had sworn on the 
village altar to plant a dagger in 
Marco’s throat unless he repaired 
by lawful marriage the disgrace of 
his sister Irene. 

Marco seemed crazed with the 
bewilderment of weakness and 
despair, but with wild oaths he 
swore that no death would compel 
him to a union with the hated 
woman who had ensnared him into 
such shame and ruin. 

Mariuccia heard him with a pain 
like death at her heart; her bright 
animated features seemed to grow 
pinched and sharpened as if with 
the pangs of hunger. She laid 
her hand on her bosom as if she 
had been wounded there; and when 
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her eyes rested on the humiliated 
form of her base lover she burst 
into bitter weeping. 

‘Ahi! Marco mio!’ she sobbed, 
‘I pardon and forgive thee! But 
what would a knife in my heart 
have been compared to this? Oh 
Mother of Jesus! what tears! 
what tears day and night I have 
to shed !’ 

Marco continued wildly to im. 
plore that Mariuccia would still 
consent to become his wife, but 
this she refused to promise with the 
gentle dignity which he knew by 
experience was not to be shaken. 

Mariuccia at length prayed 
Marco to take leave of her for the 
night, without returning to her 
parents in the hut. They parted 
in bitter grief, and Marco would 
only consent to go on Mariuccia’s 
promising to defer her irrevocable 
decision until his return on the 
following morning. When left 
once more alone Mariuccia again 
pushed back her wavy hair from 
her brow, and clasping her hands 
together she stood exactly as she 
had done on the same spot some 
short months before; but now, in- 
stead of expressing the excess of 
her joy, amidst tears and sobs she 
exclaimed ‘Dear Mother of God! 
what a grief! what a passion is 
mine!’ She made her way straight 
to her mother, who stood within 
the small dwelling, and laying her 
cheek on Ernesta’s neck she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. ‘Oh 
mother, mother,’ she cried, ‘ why 
have you ever borne me? Oh pray 
all the Saints that Lord God may 
take my unhappy life!’ 

That night, which should have 
been one of unalloyed happiness, 
brought no peace or rest to the 
mountaineers. After hours of 
sleepless misery poor Mariuccia 
rose before dawn, and busied her- 
self as formerly with the small 
domestic arrangements of her rude 
home. The whole happy visions 
of her young life had melted away; 
and she now only possessed the 
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bitter memories of her ruined 
hopes. 

Early in the forenoon Mariuccia 
was summoned by name from 
without the house. On proceeding 
to the spot from whence she had 
been called she beheld in the 
distance the well-known form of 
the miserable Irene. The girl’s 
aspect would have changed into 
pity the sternest hate, but in 
Mariuccia’s merciful nature there 
was no hate or scorn, and no 
pining for revenge on the unhappy 
rival who had changed her life into 
such sudden bitterness. 

With hands clasped and stream. 
ing eyes Irene cast herself at 
Mariuceia’s feet, and with a plead- 
ing look in her large eyes she broke 
forth in a voice that sounded like a 
ery, ‘Oh Mariuccia mia! I would 
not wish that thou shouldst be 
deceived by me! I ama poor un- 
happy girl, abandoned and con- 
demned! And he who has led me 
into evil, looks at me no longer, and 
now maltreats me. The accursed 
traitor will know no more of me 
nor of the son I bear him! Hear 
me, Mariuccia mia! For the love 
of Christ do not thon forsake me! 
Tell him when he comes to thee, 
‘ Begone, thou accursed perfidious 
dog! Thou hast betrayed another, 
and I will betray thee now.” Tell 
him “ Away, thou lying villain! I 
would not have thee for my damo. 
I would not wed thee now if thou 
couldst crown me with a crown 
of pearls! Tell him, the ugly 
assassin, that if he makes a step 
towards thee, or lays a finger on 
thee, thou wilt slay him like 
an accursed viper.—Ahi! the day 
I knew that cruel Cain, the 
stone of malediction fell close 
to me. Ah, Mariuccia, bella 
mia! he has taken from me the 
little share of honour that once was 
mine. He has dragged me througha 
sea of mud and woe! But hear me 
now, my gentle, kindly daughter. 
As true as Christ was on the ac- 
cursed Cross he shall die by Guido’ 
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hand. Guido has sworn upon the 
Virgin’saltar to plant a knife in his 
accursed throat and pierce him like 
a cruel hound. Ah! what grief, 
what shame is mine! Ah, Mariuc- 
cia, my good child, thy look is kind, 
thy heart is tender! Thou canst 
wear thy kerchief high, but I must 
hide my shame and draw it low. 
But wilt thou swear and promise 
me, oh mia cara, to drive him from 
thy presence, to spurn him with thy 
foot, and spit upon him? Wilt 
thou do this, and then the assassi- 
nating, ugly traitor will yet be 
mine ?” 

‘Never, by the most holy and 
eternal God!’ yelled a voice which 
froze the blood in the two women’s 
veins, as Marco suddenly emerged 
from behind the hut with looks of 
frenzied disorder in his wild de- 
fiant eyes. ‘Never, thou lying 
dishonoured owl! Begone, I can 
neither see nor suffer thee. Ac- 
cursed carrion, I curse thee and 
abhor thee !’ 

The blood left Irene’s dark face 
as Marco uttered the bitter, taunt- 
ing execration. Her lips lost their 
glow and fullness, and changed to 
a thin livid streak. Her features 
were distorted, and her frame agi- 
tated by her wild trouble. She 
uttered not a word; but with the 
assistance of Mariuccia, whose 
heart was filled with grief for her 
misery, she struggled to her feet. 

Then all things rushed rapidly to 
a tragic crisis. 

Withdrawing a few paces she bent 
her head like a crouching beast, and 
then, swift as lightning, she fell 
with the spring of a fury on Marco. 
Mariuccia, who had beheld the 
unhappy woman draw from her 
bosom a weapon during that short 
second of pause, cast herself shud- 
dering between them, and in her 
own faithful loving bosom received 
the swift stinging blow of hate and 
vengeance. Irene closed her eyes 
a moment, and then, as if infuriated 
still more by the sight of the 
wounded girl, she struck the terri- 
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fied and hesitating Marco to the 





heart. 

He fell and died almost without a 
movement. 

Mariuccia survived some hours, 
and sank gently to rest in her 
mother’s arms, with words of mercy 
and forgiveness on her faithful and 
loving lips. 

Irene was sent to expiate her 
crime in a penal reformatory; but 
after a brief interval she died in 
giving birth to a crippled waif, the 
son of the murdered Marco. 

Assunta’s hair whitened, and a 
deeper shadow fell over her entire 
person during the first days of her 
hard grief for the death of her son. 
But she saved with even more 
greed than before. 
















Some years subsequent to the 
events narrated in this little Apen- 
nine drama, the writer visited for 
the first time the Valley of Pian 
del Monte. In the absence of car- 
riage-roads or safe mountain tracks, 
we had recourse to La Ciucaia, and 
secured one of her wise and nimble 
donkeys for the summer season, 
Assunta herself being engaged to 
serve as guide. 

One glorious summer evening, as 
we were seated on the fine fragrant 
herbage which clothes the mountains 
to the summit, the quaint melodies 
of the Tuscan peasant songs, and 
the tinkling bells of the flocks re- 
turning from their distant and lofty 
pasturage, filled the air; while the 
enchantment of the sunset hour 
rejoiced our eyes. The sheep drew 
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near to lick our hands with fearless 
friendliness, and the brown-skinned 
peasants found the way to cross our 
path, and greet with polished grace 
the forestiera. We took sketches of 
the delicious scene and figures, and 
listened with eager ear to old As- 
sunta while she related, with many 
digressions and excursions, in the 
classical and picturesque idiom of 
the Tuscan Apennines, the sub- 
stance of this episode of Southern 
passion, which we have put into 
the form of a consecutive narrative 
in the third person. 

‘What will you have, Signora 
mia ?’ said the crone, knitting her 
coarse wool as if for life, and peer- 
ing with bright undimmed eyes into 
our face. ‘ Every mountain has its 
valley ; and Marco, poor son, had 
his vice. He would wed a wife 
without a scudo, and see how God 
has castigated him!’ 

Such was the moral of the Apen- 
nine donkey-wife’s story. 

On a subsequent visit to the 
valley we enquired for Assunta, and 
found she was dead. Her gains 
amounted to large rustic wealth. 
Only at her dying hour did she 
give ear to the counsels of Don 
Domenico, the faithful old pastor 
of the valley, and bequeath her 
entire property to the deformed 
child of her murdered son. Never- 
theless, with her expiring breath, 
she refused to admit the child 
to her presence, and died filled 
with scruples at having enriched ‘a 
jest of nature—an evil cripple, 
marked by Christ like Cain.’ 
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‘ASTRONOMY OF THE FUTURE,’ 


[We have received several communications respecting this article (which was in our 
number for November lust)—some treating it as entirely absurd. We give the following. 


I read with interest the article in this month’s Fraser by Mr. Newton Crosland, on 
the possibility that our atmosphere is an essential factor in the heat and light kindled 
by the sun. Mr. Ure, in a large work of his, perhaps thirty-five years ago, called the 
sun a focus of radiation, and I think never would apply to sun or star the epithets 
luminous, burning. He, too, was professedly a chemist. But towards the close I was 
startled to find Mr. N. C. attribute to Newtonians the belief that there is a centrifugal 
force at work as a cause of the motion of a planet or satellite round its principal. At 
Oxford, more than fifty years ago, it was familiarly taught that ‘ centrifugal motion’ 
was alone correct, and that centrifugal force was a mere fancy to correspond with 
centripetal force: but the centrifugal motion is a mere result of the PRIMITIVE IMPULSE, 
not of any centrifugal force. The accelerations along the axes called x and y are repre- 


d* @ 
sented by - and - (¢ the time), and being proportional to the accelerating 


forces are for convenience often called the forces. So, the acceleration in a direct line 


@? 
away from the centre of force, being measured by rr (where r is the radius), is 


familiarly called the centrifugal force. I no longer have Newton at my hand to refer 
to; but Iam persuaded that he regarded a single primitive impulse and a continuous 
centripetal force to satisfy the conditions of the problem. That it does so is quite clear. 
The first column of p. 598 seemed to me pure mistake. I must also differ from the 
writer in thinking that Newtonians do or can exclude what he calls theology from their 
astronomy. . . . Itis the moral side of theology which cannot enter physics. The 
Greeks, not attributing a moral nature to God, included theology in physics. 

I do not suppose gravitation to be philosophically separate from other forces. I have no 
doubt that repulsion and cohesion are contained in the formula which expresses the true 


b 
law (as for illustration, F=5 (:-;) (: -: ). where 4 is immensely less than a, and 


ethan 6); nor do I suppose any forces to exist in the universe but Divine forces. A 
mathematical clergyman wrote to me in reference to the Rev. Thomas Pennington Kirk- 
man’s book, that he looked on this as the truth, which vindicates for natural philosophy 
the purely religious character which for a hundred years after Newton was claimed for 
it. Professor Tyndall says that matter seems to him everywhere alive. I accept this as 
a dark yet virtual avowal of the doctrine that God is immanent in the universe. 
Mens agitat molem et magno se in corpore miscet. 
F. W. Newman. 


The suggestion of replacing the imaginary power called gravitation by the real power 
of electro-magnetism appeared in a work called Alastor, or the New Ptolemy, printed for 
Saunders and Ottley in 1852, and in the same work the anomaly of Saturn’s rings was 
solved by pointing out that the form is that of satellites gyrating each in its own path 
with such velocity as to appear to a terrestrial eye a single ring of light, like a burning 
stick whirled through the air. 

N. Levitt. 








